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PRINCIPIA PHILOSOPHIAE: 
ON THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 


I 


For PLATO, PRINCIPLES WERE THE ROOT-SOURCE (archaz) of being or 
of knowledge.! For Aristotle, they were the “first cause” of being, of 
becoming, or of being known (hothen hê estin hê gignetai hê gignés- 
ketai).2 Much the same conception is at issue in Thomas of Aquinas, 
for whom a principle (principium) was something primary in the be- 
ing of a thing, or in its becoming, or in knowledge of it (quod est pri- 
mum aut in esse rei... aut in fieri rei, ... aut in rei cognitione).3 
As standard philosophical usage has evolved in the light of these 
ideas, a principle is as something basic—as a fundamentum (Latin) or 
arché (Greek). It either admits no proof (is axiomatic) or it needs not 
proof (is obvious and self-evident). Moreover, it must be abstract by . 
way of applying to a broad range of cases. Thus, all concerned seem 
agreed that principles are fundamental generalities governing our un- 
derstanding of the modus operandi of some knowledge-accessible do- 
main. 

Against this background, a specifically philosophical principle, in 
the sense of the term that is to be at issue here, is a general instruction 
for cogent philosophizing, a maxim that lays down a methodological 
rule for philosophical practice. It is not a philosophical thesis or doc- 
trine that purports to answer to some substantive philosophical ques- 
tion. Instead, it is a rule of practice that specifies a modus operandi, a 
way of proceeding in the course of philosophizing. A methodological 
principle of this sort is thus to philosophy what a maxim like “always 
keep your promises” is to morality. It represents a guideline to be fol- 
lowed if error is to be avoided. Such, methodological principles are 
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1Plato, Phaedrus 101e and 107b. 

2 Aristotle, Metaphysics 4.1.1012b34 and following. 

3 Aquinas, Summa Theologica I, q. 33, a. 1. 
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general rules of procedure, framed in terms of maxims that prescribe 
the appropriateness or inappropriateness of different ways of pro- 
ceeding in philosophizing.4 

Scientific theorists from G. W. Leibniz to Kurt Gödel have main- 
tained that a proper understanding of nature requires knowing not 
just its laws but also the underlying principles that characterize the 
operation of these Jaws and that such progress consists not just in 
having more laws but in extending our knowledge of the higher princi- 
ples at issue. Now be this insistence on the primacy of principles as it 
may in the context of scientific knowledge, there is certainly good 
reason to think it. correct in philosophy. Here our understanding 
clearly hinges not simply on the instruction of theses and doctrines, 
but on grasping the underlying principles within whose frame of refer- 
ence such substantive dealings are articulated in the first place. 

To be sure, within philosophy one of course encounters a profu- 
sion of principles. In ethics there is the “principle of utility” holding 
that the rightness of an action lies in its capacity to conduce to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, or in natural philosophy we 
have the “principle of causality” holding that every event has a cause, 
or in epistemology the “principle of truth” that only what is true can 
be said to be known to someone: (Ax)Kap — p. But such principles 
are principles in philosophy not principles of philosophy, that is, they 
are not procedural principles of philosophizing of the sort that con- 
cern us here.5 

Philosophical principles have long played a role in this discipline. 
Let us consider some examples, duly grouped into three categories 
according as the issue concerned is one of informative adequacy, ra- 
tional cogency, or rational economy. 





4Recall that to be a “man of principles” is to honor the rules—to “play it 
by the book” and not to see oneself entitled to count as an exception—enti- 
tled to have things one’s own way irrespective of the rules that hold for oth- 
ers. 

5 Logic is something of an exception since it is (traditionally seen as) a 
part of philosophy as well as a guide to its conduct. Thus, seeing that such 
principles of logic represent requisites of cogent communication, they hold 
ubiquitously in all domains—and accordingly govern sensible philosophical 
discourse as well. 
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Principles of Informative Adequacy. The principles arising un- 
der this rubric address the problem of providing adequate informa- 
tion—of facilitating the business of understanding and enabling us to 
get a secure cognitive grip on the issues at hand. 


(1) Never bar the path of inquiry (C. S. Peirce). Peirce envisioned 

a correlative range of application for this principle which turns on the 
following line of thought: 

' Never adopt a methodological stance that would systematically 


prevent the discovery of a certain fact if it should turn out to be 
true. 


What can and should prevent one’s acceptance of a certain factual 
claim is the discovery of its falsity, the ascertainment of some other 
factual claim that is incompatible with it. But only facts should be 
able to block the route to the acceptance of a factual thesis, and never 
purely methodological/procedural general principles. 

For one thing, radical skepticism—‘“Never accept anything’— 
would fall immediate victim to this principle, for if we adopt this line 
all progress is blocked from the very outset. Again, if one systemati- 
cally refused to give credence to reasoning by analogy, then any pros- 
pect of discovering facts about other minds would be precluded: even 
if it were the case that other people have a mental life akin to our own, 
we could never warrant a belief in this circumstance if we could not 
somehow evidentiate that which is inaccessible to our senses on the 
basis of that which is. i 

Or again, a Cartesian insistence on absolute certainty precludes 
any sense-based access whatsoever to information about the world’s 
arrangements since sensory experience can never conclusively vali- 
date objective claims. (There is always an epistemic gap between the 
subjective phenomenology of how things look or feel [and so forth] to 
us and what features they actually and impersonally have.) 


(2) All affirmation is negation: Omnis affirmatio est negatio 
(Spinoza). A positive claim always stands correlative to a correspond- 
ing negative. To characterize something in some way or other is to 
contradistinguish it from that to which that characterization does not 
apply. There is no communicative point in ascribing a feature to 
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something when this does not effectively sejarate and distinguish 
what this feature involves from what it omits. /’. 

Now for philosophy in specific this means that we can only clar- 
ify what a doctrine asserts and maintains if the same time we become 
clear about what it denies and rejects. Any thesis or position must 
take on its particular substance in the setting of a contrast with the 
various rivals that contest the doctrinal ground at issues. 


(3) No entity without identity (W. V. Quine). This is a modern 
version of the medieval principle ens et unum coincidunt (or, conver- 
tuntur): Entity and unity are the same (or, ‘are interchangeable’). 
Anything properly characterizable as a thing must be a unit, that is, be 
specifiable (or identifiable) as a single item. 

This is not merely a principle of ontology and should not be so 
understood in the present context, for here it does not concern. the 
question, “What is a thing like?” Rather, it is a principle of communi- 
cative coherence: Whatever is to be meaningfully, discussed needs to 
be identified—that is, specified in such a way as to distinguish it from 
the rest. Without specifying something as the particular item it is you 
cannot put it on the agenda of consideration. The ruling precept is: 
“You cannot communicate successfully about something that von 
have not yet identified.” 

The principle in view is closely bound up with another: nihil sunt 
nullae propietates (everything has some properties), seeing that iden- 
tity stands coordinate with identifiability and requires descriptive 
specifiability which in turn requires the possession of properties. 
(Observe, however, that the principle Etx — (4o)ox-does not entail or 
require the converse: (4o)ox — Elx. Pace the Bertrand Russell of “On 
Denoting,” there is no good reason to deny properties to nonexist- 
ents—to deny that Pegasus, the winged horse, is winged. ) 





6 Bertrand Russell, “On Denoting,” Mind 14 (1905): 479-93. On the 
larger issues see the author's “The Concept of Nonexistent Possibles” in his 
Essays in Philosophical Analysis (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1969), 73—109. 
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Probative Principles of Rational Cogency. The principles at is- 
sue under this rubric are concerned to provide for cogency in regard 
to philosophical evidentiation, demonstration, substantiation. Some 
classical instances are as follows: 


(4) Nothing is without a reason: Nihil sine ratione (G. W. Leib- 
niz). This has become known as the “principle of sufficient reason.” 

With regard to principles in general, the medieval schoolmen dis- 
tinguished between an epistemological principle of knowing (pricip- 
ium cogoscendi) and an ontological principle of being (principium 
essendi). In this regard the present principle exhibits a typical duality, 
for it permits two very distinct constructions. It can be read in the 
light of Hegel’s doctrine that the real is rational—that every aspect of 
the world’s arrangements has its reason why. This is, of course, as it 
stands, a very debatable bit of metaphysics. 

But it can also be construed as a methodological precept from the 
practice of philosophy: maintain nothing substantive without good 
reason. Here its general effect would be that.of the conjunction: “Be 
in a position to give a cogent reason for every doctrinal contention 
that you maintain. Refrain from making philosophical claims that lack 
a basis of a cogent rationale. Be in a position to support your conten- 
tions.” This methodological (rather than ontological) construction of 
the precept clearly has the benefit of having much good sense on its 
side. After all, the object of a philosophical discourse is to enlist the 
assent of (reasonable) interlocutors to a certain line of thought which 
can only be done through substantiating a position. 


(5) Nothing comes from nothing: Ex nihilo nihil or de nihilo ni- 
hil. This was an ontological principle espoused by all the early Greek 
nature philosophers, according to Aristotle.’ Lucretius ascribed the 
same idea to his master Epicurus who (according to Diogenes Laer- 
tius 10.24.38) based his physics on the principle: ouden ginetai ek tou 
mé ontos. But this doctrinal principle of natural philosophy is also a 
methodological principle of philosophical reasoning, for as happens 
readily in these matters, a principle of physical production comes to 





7 Physics 1.4. 
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be transferred into one of cognitive production. And so, just as sub- 
stance must come from substance in the material world, so substan- 
tive conclusions cannot be rationally supported save by invoking sub- 
stantive contentions in their support. 

This principle is closely related in its general import to the legal 
precept, qui exsequitur mandatum non debet excedere fines man- 
dati (he who executes a commission [charge, mandatum] must not 
go beyond its terms). In the context of philosophizing this in effect 
says, “When you draw implications and lessons from something al- 
ready granted or established, do not exaggerate what this actually 
means. Do not go beyond the warrant of what has been established or 
conceded to you.” 


(6) (Even in reasoning) a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link: Non fortiter catena quam anulus debilissimus. This too is true 
in the rational as in the physical realm. The idea was operative in the 
principle of Theophrastus in relation to modal syllogisms: the status 
of the conclusion is that of the weakest premiss: Petorem sequitur 
semper conclusio partem. The conclusion always follows the weaker 
part, not only the weaker in point of modality (as with Theorphras- 
tus),8 but also the weaker in quality and quantity, with the negative un- 
derstood to be “weaker in quality” than the affirmative and the partic- 
ular “weaker in quantity” than the universal. 

This weakest link principle thus holds not only in the material 
world but in the realm of reasoning as well. A conclusion whose deri- 
vation requires a mixture of premises will itself be no more plausible 
than the weakest premise needed for its derivation. The obvious les- 
son is that in substantiating our contentions we must strive to provide 
the strongest and best-established reasons we can manage to come 
by. 

In a way this principle is akin to ex nihilo nihil, for the latter re- 
quires that the premises be strong enough to yield the conclusion. 





8 On Theophrastus’ dictum and its role in the theory of modal syllo- 
gisms, see I. M. Bochefiski, La Logique de Theophraste (Fribourg: Publica- 
tions de l'Université de Fribourg en Suisse, 1947). On Aristotle’s position see 
Nicholas Rescher, “Aristotle’s Theory of Modal Syllogisms and Its Interpreta- 
tion,” in The Critical Approach to Science and Philosophy, ed. Mario Bunge 
(London and New York: The Free Press, 1964), 152-77. f 
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This principle stipulates that the conclusion must be weak enough to 
be sustained by the premises. 


(7) Opt for the least unacceptable alternative. It is a familiar prin- 
ciple of moral philosophy that one should chose whatever course rep- 
resents the least evil, as per the dictum of the Roman poet Horace: ex 
malis eligere minimia.® This idea obtains not just in ethics but in ra- 
tional methodology as well. It finds an echo in the “Sherlock Holmes 
Rule” that “When you have eliminated the impossible, whatever re- 
mains, however impracticable, must be the truth.”!9 In philosophical 
contents it has the application that one never establishes a position by 
showing that its alternatives encounter problems and difficulties, 
for—and this is the critical principle: 

A position which, in comparison with its alternatives, encounters 

fewer and lesser difficulties than they do thereby deserves to be 


adopted—at least provisionally, until something better comes 
along. 


IV 


Principles of Rational Economy. The principles at issue under 
this present rubric are concerned to assure efficiency in philosophiz- 
ing—to prevent the wastage of energy and effort. Some paradigm in- 
stances are: 


(8) The impossible is never to be required: Ultra posse nemo obli- 
gatur. No one is obliged to go outside the bounds of possibility. So 
taken, the principle is a variation on the legal dictum of Celsus the 
Younger: impossiblium nulla obligatio est. By its very nature, that 
which is impossible cannot be realized. In consequence, its realiza- 
tion cannot reasonably be demanded of anyone, the philosopher in- 
cluded. To show that it is impossible to solve a certain problem on the 
terms in which it is posed suffices to release the philosopher of any 
obligation to deal with it. 

This principle is closely linked to another: 





9 De officiis 3.1.3. 
10 Arthur Conan Doyle, The Sign of Four (London: John Murray and 
Jonathan Cape, 1974). 
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(9) It is absurd to demand that which cannot be had: Est ridicu- 
lum quaerere quae habere non possumus (Cicero). To insist on the 
realization of something acknowledged as in principle unrealizable is 
clearly irrational. 

This principle has numerous philosophical applications. Skepti- 
cism affords one example. If, as Descartes insisted, the human senses 
cannot as a matter of principle ever yield certainty about how matters 
stand in the world, then it would be absurd to insist on a concept of 
sensory knowledge by which certainty is a requirement. 

Again, if we agree with those moralists. who maintain that moral 
perfection is something that is in principle impossible for humans to 
achieve, then it will become absurd to insist on a conception of a 
“good man” that requires perfection for its applicability. 


(10) Never explain what is obscure by something yet more so: 
non explicari obcurus per obscurior. A satisfactory explanation 
must, of course, render matters clearer than they were at the outset. 
An explanation that violates the principle at hand will succeed at 
nothing other than obscuring the matter. The principle at issue imple- 
ments the injunction: Never defeat your own purposes. 

This principle has an obvious corollary: 


(11) Never make matters more complicated than they have to be. 
This is obviously a sound policy of procedure in philosophy as else- 
where. This principle has the obvious corollary: never employ ex- 
traordinary means to achieve purposes you can realize by ordinary 
ones. What is at issue here is a principle of rational economy: non 
multiplicandae sunt complicationes praeter necessitatem. This 
. principle has the further corollary: 


(12) Entities are not to be multiplied beyond necessity: Entia 
non multiplicanda sunt praeter necessitatem. To all surface appear- 
ances; this looks to be an ontological principle akin to, and perhaps 
even derivative from, “Nature does nothing in vain” (Vihil frustra 
facit natura: hé phusis ouden poiei matén), and even “Nature 
makes no leaps” (Natura non facit saltus). However, an ontological 





u Pro Archia 4.8. 
2 Aristotle, De incessu animalium 1.3.8; Politica L2; De caelo 1.4. 
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contention is not at issue here for the principle at issue should be con- 
strued methodologically. A brief look at: its historical context is in- 
structive in this regard.’ 

‘ This principle is widely attributed to William of Ockham. Such an 
assumption is highly problematic, however, for what Ockham himself 
actually had in.view was a contention not with regard to existent enti- 
ties, but rather a principle of rational procedure along the lines of: 


Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate. Do not posit a plu- 
rality where a single item suffices. 13 


Frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per paucioria. It is inap- 
propriate to do with more what can be done just as well with 
fewer./4 ` 


Again, this is a principle of rational economy in relation probative pro- 
cesses that is at issue. ‘ 


(18) Necessity knows no law: necessitas non habit legem. This 
common law maxim applies in philosophy as well. In proverbial wis- 
dom it has such cognates as, “Desperate times need desperate mea- 
sures,” or even, “Any port in a storm.” 

Disaster in the present context is preeminently the catastrophe of 
contradiction. The history of philosophy is accordingly shot through 
with the use of distinctions to avert aporetic difficulties. Already in 
the dialogues of Plato we encounter distinctions at every turn. In 
book 1 of the Republic, for example, Socrates’ interlocutor quickly 
falls into the following “self-advantage paradox”: 


(a) Rational people always pursue their own best interests. 


(b) Nothing that is in a person’s best interest can be disadvanta- 
geous to their happiness. 


(c) Even rational people will, and must, sometimes do things that 
prove disadvantageous to their happiness. 





8 William of Ockham, Opera Philosophica, Vol. I (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: 
Editiones Instituti Franciscani Universitatis S. Bonaventurae, 1974), 185 and 
following. See also Jan P. Beckmann, Wilhelm von Ockham (Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1995), 42-7. 

H See Beckmann, Wilhelm von Ockham, 42-7. 
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Here, inconsistency is averted by distinguishing between two senses 
of the “happiness” of a person, namely, the rational contentment of 
what agrees with one’s true nature and what merely redounds to one’s 
immediate satisfaction by way of pleasure—in sum, between real hap- 
piness and merely affective happiness. With real happiness, (b) is 
true but (c) false, while with merely affective happiness, (b) is false 
but (c) is true. However much we would like to see happiness as a 
unified conception, the necessity of the situation construes us to ef- 
fect a partition. 


(14) Do not’belabor the obvious. This too is also a principle of 
sound philosophizing, and indeed of rational procedure in general. 
We find it in law (de minimis non curat lex), as well as in ordinary 
life (“Quit while you’re ahead”). Once one’s point is made or once 
one’s argument is developed with sufficient cogency for all practical 
purposes, call it a day. All this sort of thing is of course also simply a 
matter of sound practice in regard the conservation’ of (intellectual) 
energy. 

Closely related to this sensible prescription is yet another: 


(15) Never flog a dead horse. Do not argue against that which no- 
body maintains. Let sleeping dogs lie. Or, as Chauncer more elo- 
quently put it, “It is naught good a sleeping hound to wake.”!5 It is 
their heed of this consideration that accounts for the fact that sensible 
philosophers seldom trouble to refute such doctrines as panpsychism 
or solipsism. 


V 


A Problem. Can principles conflict with one another? Are there 
mutually incompatible principles? Can philosophical conflict occur at 
thé level of principles? 

The answer, in briefest form, is “no!” There cannot be conflicting 
principles any more than there can be conflicting truths. It lies in the 
nature of the thing that where conflict occurs there cannot be accept- 
ability on both sides. 





16 Troilus and Creseyde 1.764. 
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But, of course, here as elsewhere we must distinguish what is 
from what seems to be. The truth is self-consistent and conflict free, 
but this is not so with what people think to be the truth. The same 
holds for principles as well. The salient point, then, is that insofar as 
we propose to maintain various maxims as principles—just as insofar 
as we propose to maintain various contentions as truth—we must 
make sure the consistency is preserved. 

Here lies an important consideration, for there are not just princi- 
ples but also metaprinciples that govern how one should operate with 
principles. Perhaps the most crucial of these is the (meta-) principle, 
“keep your principles consistent.” The principle of noncontradiction, 
that is to say, holds just as decidedly at the level of principles as at the 
level of assertions. In the end it too is a principle of rational economy 
that holds up the interests, facilitating the purposes that are definitive 
of the rational enterprise at issue. 


VI 


The Issue of Validation. Philosophers are supposed to be reflec- 
tive and exhibit care and concern for what they themselves are doing. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that they actually only seldom consider the 
nature and basis of the methodological principles that govern their 
practice. They debate and notoriously disagree about the substantive 
issues, and thereby about how such methodological principles are to 
be applied in particular cases. But to judge by their practice, at any 
rate, they seem to be substantially agreed about the principles of ap- 
propriate procedure. (To be sure, some philosophers chose to refrain 
from argumentation altogether, but those who do present reasons and 
arguments for a position—this one included—all pretty much adhere 
to the standard principles.) Why should this be? This question at once 
leads to another. 

How is the correctness or acceptability of philosophical princi- 
ples to be established? How is one to evaluate a philosophical princi- 
ple? 

The first thing to note is that a philosophical principle is not a 
statement of fact but a rule of procedure. As such, its proper 
evaluation lies not in the range of true—false but rather in the range 
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appropriate—-inappropriate. The question of evaluation accordingly 
falls within the scope of a rule of what is itself a rule of practice: 


Any rule of practice or procedure is to be evaluated not in the 
range of true-false but in the range of effective—ineffective with 

‘ respect to its efficacy in relation to the purposes of the practice 
at issue. 


Now the proper way to assess the merits of anything that is proce- 
dural or methodological in nature is in terms of its efficacy in realizing 
the objectives at issue, that is, in terms of its capacity to achieve the 
purposes of the procedural context at issue. The underlying idea is 
that of coming to the realization that to violate the rule is to risk (and 
perhaps even to assure) failure to achieve the objectives of the enter- 
prise. A functional approach to evaluation is thus in order here. 

' As this perspective indicates, the validation of a procedural prin- 
ciple turns on the issue of purposive efficacy. In this light, the process 
of validating a methodological principle turns on a line of reasoning of 
the folowing format: 


If you violate the principle in question, then you impede the real- 
ization of one of the characteristic aims of the enterprise at issue. 


This circumstance explains why principles, like the ten command- 
ments, can always be cast or recast as negative injunctions, “Thou 
shalt not...” In some of the preceding cases this may not be obvious 
at first glance. For example, “A chain is not stronger than its weakest 
link,” does not look like a negative proscription; but it is, of course, 
for it effectively comes to, “Do not ask a chain to support more than 
its weakest link can bear.” 

On this basis, the issue that is evaluatively pivotal for those philo- 
sophical principles is that of the aim and mission of philosophizing. 
Here we have it, at least in first approximation, that the aim of philos- 
ophy is to provide cogent and convincing answers to the big questions 
that we humans have regarding ourselves and our place in the world’s 
scheme of things. 

The following injunctions are accordingly bound to figure promi- 
nently with respect to the characteristic aims of philosophy: 

(i) Provide answers to those domain definitive questions; that is, 

propound and communicate information that conveys these an- 

swers. (We want answers.) 
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(ii) Seek for cogency; that is, fit those answers out with a ratio- 
nale that attains cogency: and conviction by way of evidentiation, 
substantiation, and demonstration. (We want not just answers 
but answers worthy of acceptance. ) 


(iii) Strive for rational economy, pursuing the tasks at issue in 
points (i) and (ii) in a way that is rationally satisfactory, that is, in 
an efficient, effective, economical manner. ' 


It is with respect to these three primé goals of philosophizing that 
there came into operation the principles at issue in the preceding 
threefold categorization—communicative adequacy, probative co- 
gency, and rational economy. 

Against this background it emerges that the validation of a philo- 
sophical principle will proceed along the following lines: If the princi- 
ple is violated, then: 

(a) It becomes if not impossible then at least more difficult than it 


should be to obtain any answer at all to our philosophical ques- 
tions. 


i 
‘ 


(b) The answer we obtain will plunge us into actual self-contra- 
diction; or else 


O The answer we obtain, even though averting self-contradic- 
tion, is incoherent and fails to provide for cogent understanding 
of the i issues. `’ 


In briefest sum, then, to validate of a philosophical principle it suffices 
to argue that violations will plunge us into 


ignorance 

inconsistency 

irrelevancy 

incoherence 

exiravagaice Gin’ either sense of that term). 


It is rakiy on this basis that the validation of the previously enumer- 
ated principles has proceeded. 

To be sure, someone might be tempted to complain as follows in 
reacting to this pragmatic approach to the matter: 
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There is little or nothing that is characteristic of the philosophical 
enterprise at issue in the justifactory factors you have just can- 
vassed. After all, communicative adequacy, probative cogency, 
and rational economy of process are desiderata we have in view 
with the constraint of virtually any rational enterprise. 


The response is simply that this “complaint” is entirely correct—the 
situation is just as it states. The only fly in its ointment is that this is 
no occasion for complaint or objection, for the validation of those 
methodological principles of philosophizing lies exactly and precisely 
in the consideration that they involve the application to the character- 
istic mission of philosophizing of fundamental principles of general 
principles of rational procedure that are applicable across the whole 
range of our intellectual endeavors. 

To be sure, this also delimits the utility of these principles. Philo- 
sophical principles resemble the ten commandments in that they too 
provide for essentially negative injunctions. What they do is to spec- 
ify impediments to cogency. Their message is something to the effect: 
if you wish your efforts to substantiate a philosophical thesis or posi- 
tion to achieve rational cogency, then you must avoid doing certain 
sorts of things (inadequate grounding, needless complication, and the 
like). Due heed to appropriate principles will accordingly not assure 
good philosophizing, but will do no more than help in averting poor 
philosophizing. To do the work well it is certainly necessary but by 
no means sufficient to avoid the specifiable sources of error. Philo- 
sophical principles do not produce an issue-resolving algorithm for 
this domain. Heed of those relevant principles will not solve those 
philosophical problems; it will do no more than prevent one’s efforts 
at problem-resolution from going awry. 

It must also be acknowledged that in philosophy as elsewhere, 
principles, like general rules of any sort, do not encorporate the con- 
ditions of their own application. The application and implementation 
of such a principle hinges neither on the principle itself nor on yet fur- 
ther (presumptively higher-level) principles, but is a matter of good 
judgment that takes the detailed features of particular cases into ac- 
count. The substantiation and establishment of appropriate princi- 
ples is something that may itself involve other principles of higher or- 
der and can therefore be a matter of practical reason; but the 
application or implementation of a principle in a particular case will 
always be a matter that to some extent involves not just cogent ratio- 
nality but good judgment. Exactly through being general, principles 
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cannot avoid entry into the grey region of borderline cases and contro- 
versial implementations (which does not, of course, alter the reality of 
a much larger area of clearly conforming and clearly violating cases). 

In concluding, one salient point remains to be emphasized. It is 
this—that even in so theoretical and reflective an enterprise as philos- 
ophy, it transpires that functional and thus essentially pragmatic con- 
siderations have a critical role to play. 


University of Pittsburgh 
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EPOCHAL TIME AND THE CONTINUITY OF EXPERIENCE* 
JAMES W. FELT 


I SHOULD LIKE TO EXAMINE THE PLAUSIBILITY AND CONSEQUENCES of a 
particular view of the nature of metaphysics, especially in its relation 
to immediate human experience which it is designed to illuminate. In 
order to make the consideration concrete I shall apply this interpreta- 
tion to a familiar controversy about the nature of time. One view, ac- 
cepted by Whiteheadian process philosophers, is that time is actually 
episodic, atomic, epochal. The contrasting view, that of Henri Berg- 
son among others, is that time is continuous, even though it embodies 
temporal qualitative variations. 

These contrasting opinions bring out, in their clarity and relative 
simplicity, important consequences of the interpretation, of metaphys- 
ics that I shall propose. My primary aim, therefore, is not so much to 
resolve that particular controversy as to show its dependence on di- 
vergent views of metaphysics, although I shall indeed draw some con- 
clusions that tend to favor one of those views over the other. 


I 


To start with I lay some metaphysical cards right on the table. 
For one thing I assume that metaphysics is a philosophic enterprise 
that is neither futile nor meaningless. This of course runs counter to a 
powerful philosophic tradition since Hume, as well as to popular con- 
ceptions.! I agree with Etienne Gilson who held that failed metaphys- 
ics are instances of bad metaphysics, not exercises in a priori futility. 





*Presidential Address at the 53d annual meeting of the Metaphysical So- 
ciety of America, 16 March 2002, at Santa Clara University. 

Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Santa Clara University, 
Santa Clara, CA 95053. 

1 One is liable, for instance, to find in the local Yellow Pages a heading 
such as the following: “Metaphysics: See Astrologers, Psychic Consulting & 
Healing Services, Spiritual Consultants, Yoga Instruction .. .” 
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Second, I take for granted a certain form of epistemic realism. It 
is not, I think, a naive realism, and certainly it is neither an idealism 
like that of Kant nor a representationalism like that of Locke and 
Hume. It is a relational realism, and is a fundamentally Thomistic 
view put into a modern context. 

Third, I assume that the more fundamental issue is not whether 
time itself is epochal or continuous, but whether becoming, especially 
the becoming that is immediate experience, is such. For time, 
whether the time of bodies moving in space or the time of conscious- 
ness, is not itself a fundamental entity but a derivative one. Bergson 
prefers to talk about duration—the duration of experiential becom- 
ing—and the Whiteheadian view of time as epochal is really the view 
that becoming is basically atomic or epochal. Whitehead explicitly 
concluded that continuity belongs to the possible but atomicity to the 
actual—that is, to those acts of becoming that constitute actual enti- 
ties.2 In whatever way we look at it, then, the question of the continu- 
ous or the epochal nature of time confronts us exactly with an inquiry 
into the metaphysics of immediate experience. 

Before developing the viewpoint that I shall propose, it will be 
‘useful to attain further clarity concerning the philosophic controversy 
mentioned above. With that in mind I first briefly sketch Bergson’s 
and Whitehead’s respective conceptions of metaphysical method. 

Bergson distinguished between two extreme ways in which we 
can use our minds. The more familiar is what he called “intelligence,” 
though one might also call it conceptualization. In it our mind ap- 
proaches the real by means of concepts, intellectual snapshots that 
freeze for thought the intelligible patterns of reality. This is what we 
do when we form those abstractions from the particularities of the 
flow of experience that enable us to develop sciences or even just to 
get along successfully in the world.3 

The contrasting way of using the mind he called “intuition,” by 
which we enter directly into an object or a process by immediate, re- 
flective insight. We grasp it for itself without the intervention of con- 
cepts or even of symbols. The primary object of intuition, he wrote, is 





2 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (hereafter, “PR”) (New 
York: The Free Press, 1978), 61, 67. 

3 See for instance Bergson’s “Introduction to Metaphysics” which is 
chap. 6 of his Creative Mind (hereafter, “CM”) (Totowa, N. J.: Littlefield, Ad- 
ams & Co., 1975). uUo 
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“our own person in its flowing through time, the self which endures,”4 
and he took this intuitive reflection upon immediate experience to be 
the essence of metaphysics.5 In its perfection, intuition achieves an 
identity with its object. “Metaphysics will then become experience it- 
self; and duration will be revealed as it really is—unceasing creation, 
the uninterrupted up-surge of novelty.”6 For Bergson metaphysics is 
above all an immediate grasping of the self in its flowing through time, 
the flowing that he called “duration.” The primary object of intuition 
is immediate experience itself, duration, and the primary characters of 
duration discoverable by intuition but opaque to conceptualization, 
are its continuity of flow and its freedom. 

Whitehead also meant to build his metaphysics on an insight into 
immediate human experience. He called his ultimate ontological units 
“actual occasions” (of experience), and he wrote that in describing the 
capacities, realized or unrealized, of an actual occasion he had, with 
Locke, tacitly taken human experience as the model upon which to 
found the generalized description required for metaphysics.’ 

Furthermore, Whitehead held that “the true method of philosoph- 
ical construction is to frame a scheme of ideas, the best that one can, 
and unflinchingly to explore the interpretation of experience in terms 
of that scheme.”8 He also very significantly wrote: “The true method 
of discovery [in metaphysics] is like the flight of an aeroplane. It 
starts from the ground of particular observation; it makes a flight in 
the thin air of imaginative generalization; and it again lands for re- 
newed observation rendered acute by rational interpretation. ”? 

For both thinkers, then, metaphysics is intimately linked with im- 
mediate experience. But how did they interpret that experience with 
respect to time and continuity? 

Bergson insisted that continuity belongs to the essence of dura- 
tion, that inner process of becoming that is both the core of all our ex- 
perience and our primary analogue for world-process and time. This 
internal duration, he held, is “succession which is not juxtaposition, a 
growth from within, the uninterrupted prolongation of the past into a 





4CM, 162. 

5 Ibid. 
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8 PR, xiv. 
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present which is already blending into the future.”!0 If we sometimes 
think of our inner states as if they were a multiplicity of items placed 
end to end, this stems in part from the diverse psychological acts by 
which we take note of the character of our inner life. “The apparent 
discontinuity of the psychical life is then due to our attention being 
fixed on it by a series of separate acts: actually there is only a gentle 
slope.” 

The substantiality of the ego, he said, as also its duration, is “an 
indivisible and indestructible continuity of a melody where the past 
enters into the present and forms with it an undivided whole which re- 
mains undivided and even indivisible in spite of what is added at every 
instant, or rather, thanks to what is added.” The heterogeneous mo- 
ments of the succeeding states of the self permeate one another, so 
that for states to succeed one another means for them to melt into one 
another and form an organic whole.8 

Whitehead, however, held that “if we adimit that ‘something be- 
comes, it is easy, by employing Zeno’s method, to prove that there can 
be no continuity of becoming.” He made much—arguably too 
much-—of William James’s assertion that reality grows literally by 
“buds or drops of perception.”!5 Whitehead concluded that the only 
way to make rational sense of becoming is to hold that although in- 
stances of becoming succeed one another in time and are temporally 
thick, they are nevertheless not temporally divisible within them- 
selves. 

Whitehead’s contention that becoming is thus atomic or epochal 
is most convincingly seen, I think, in the context of trying to make in- 
tellectual sense of human freedom.!6 John Cobb has framed this argu- 
ment with exceptional clarity and I paraphrase it here.!’ He takes for 
granted that each event or occurrence (and every aspect of it) is ei- 





10 CM, 32. 

1 Henri a a Creative Evolution danim Md.: University Press of 
America, 1983), 3. 
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3 Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will (hereafter, “TFW”) (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1960), 128 
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16 William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1979), 80. Sandra Rosenthal has argued in Time, 
Continuity, and Indeterminacy (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2000), 123, that in the context James likely had something rather dif- 
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ther caused or uncaused. If uncaused, then it simply happens, for no 
reason, hence cannot be an act of moral agency. Human acts must be 
caused if we are to make sense of their ethical dimension. Further, 
they must be caused from within, for if they are caused by outside 
agents they are once again deprived of the ethical dimension of re- 
sponsibility. The concern therefore centers neither on indetermina- 
tion, nor on determination from without, but on self-determination. 

But even self-determination is not compatible with freedom so 
long as we retain the usual assumption that the cause must temporally 
precede its effect. For on that assumption self-determination reduces 
to a succession of inner states and we are faced once again with the 
same dilemma as before: if each state is caused by a preceding state, 
there is no locus for a free state; if, on the other hand, the determina- 
tion or decision in question is simply wncaused we are in the arena of 
chance, not freedom. Clearly the kind of “causation” that takes place 
in free self-determination must be such that the “cause” (the agent or 
agency) is somehow simultaneous with its “effect” (the decision), not 
antecedent to it. 

Now this moment of deciding must either be instantaneous or oc- 
cupy some finite interval of time. But it cannot be the former, says 
Cobb, for no action can occur in a timeless instant. But neither can it 
be the latter so long as we continue to view process as continuous, for 





16 That a general analysis of becoming may legitimately be framed within 
the more limited context of human freedom calls for justification. Whitehead 
did in fact regard the structure of immediate human experience as essentially 
typical of all events. (See again PR, 112, and his Adventures of Ideas [New 
York: Macmillan: 1933], 237.) This view becomes plausible if, first, we accept 
Whitehead’s contention that the concrete real is wholly constituted by in- 
stances of experience (“apart from the experiences of subjects there is noth- 
ing, nothing, bare nothingness”; PR, 167) and if, second, we agree with him 
that human experience lies within nature, not outside it. It is then both an in- 
stance and an outcome of the evolutionary process of the cosmos, and con- 
scious experience is that cosmic process come to self-awareness. Hence we 
should expect, through consciousness, to discover within the process that is 
experience the basic structure of all process. Partly for this reason White- 
head supposes some degree of freedom in all actual entities, however primi- 
tive. This is also consistent with his teleological view of the nature of all be- 
coming. 

17 John B. Cobb, Jr., “Freedom in Whitehead’s Philosophy: A Reply to 
Edward Pols,” The Southern Journal of Philosophy 7 (1969-70): 409-13. I 
am no longer entirely persuaded by Cobb’s argument but this is not the place 
to disagree with it and it still seems to me the clearest form of Whitehead’s 
position. 
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we could not then justify supposing that the free act occurs during an 
extended temporal interval. For if we continue to suppose that be- 
coming is continuous, not only is the length of the assumed interval 
essentially arbitrary, its unity becomes ultimately illusory. Just as the 
temporal flow is infinitely divisible, so also is the act of deciding. 
Zeno’s argument shivers the act into an infinite succession of instanta- 
neous states, in which, presumably, there can be no process. 

Only two routes of escape seem to lie open. One route is to sup- 
pose that although freedom makes no sense within the causal fabric 
of human experience, it yet makes intelligible sense within a realm 
transcending that experience. This is the route taken by Kant. The 
other is to suppose that process or becoming is discontinuous; that al- 
though acts of becoming succeed one another in such a way as to 
“take time,” they are not themselves temporally divisible but are in 
some sense all-at-once, thus forming atomic yet temporally thick units 
of becoming. This is the route taken by Whitehead. He wrote: 

The conclusion is that in every act of becoming there is the becoming of 

something with temporal extension; but that the act itself is not exten- 


sive, in the sense that it is divisible into earlier and later acts of becom- 
ing which correspond to the extensive divisibility of what has become. 18 


And in another place he wrote: 


Temporalisation is not another continuous process. It is an atomic suc- 

cession. Thus time is atomic (i.e. epochal), though what is tempora- 

lised is divisible. 9 
But what is divisible is not yet divided. Thus Whitehead places conti- 
nuity on the side of potentiality, whereas the actual, he says, is “incur- 
ably atomic.”2 

The consequences of this view for Whitehead’s whole metaphys- 
ics are considerable. Since time is derivative from the very activity of 
becoming, Whitehead was adopting an epochal theory of all becom- 
ing—a kind of event-atomism.2! The most radical consequence of this 
appears to be his “societal” theory of the make-up of the human per- 





18 PR, 69. i 

1 Science and the Modern World (New York: Free Press, 1967), 126. 

2 PR, 61, 67. i : 

21 In The Emergence of Whitehead’s Metaphysics (Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1984), 51-65 and 247, Lewis S. Ford speculates on 
how Whitehead came to adopt this theory. 
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son. In virtue of the above sort of reasoning, he cannot regard the per- 
son as enduring self-identically through a significant span of time— 
certainly not through a lifetime—but must think of the person as a 
temporally ordered succession of extremely brief occasions of experi- 
ence all of which are ontically distinct from one another. 

For some of us this atomistic conception of the human person 
seems unbelievable. Certainly it seems to contradict the evident char- 
acter of that immediate experience on which Whitehead wished to 
model his own metaphysics. As Sandra Rosenthal has put it: 

Whitehead holds the view that the continuity of the stream of experi- 

ence is a surface feature prominent for consciousness, but the underly- 

ing reality is a succession of atomic experiences. ... Hence our lived 
sense of time, time consciousness, is in some way subjective, set over 
against an alien objective reality of successive temporal atoms. The 

-lived sense of time and the objective reality of time are incompatible, 

and the gulf between them is ultimately unbridgeable. . .. 


The temporal continuity of the flow of time consciousness is the most 
fundamental and pervasive feature of human experience, yet its nature 
as seemingly continuous closes us off from the cosmic reality of time as 
constituted by discrete temporal units.” 


Besides appearing contrary to experience, the epochal view of be- 
coming has its own intrinsic difficulties. A number of Whiteheadian 
scholars have wrestled, without general agreement, over the meaning 
to be assigned to the notions of the “earlier” and “later” phases of be- 
coming that are essential to the Whiteheadian analysis. The predomi- 
nant view has been that the phases cannot be said to take place earlier 
or later in time, yet it is difficult to see any other meaning that can be 
attached to this priority. 





2 Sandra B. Rosenthal, Time, Continuity, and Indeterminacy: A Prag- 
matic Engagement with Contemporary Perspectives (Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 2000), 29 

2 See, for instance, William A. Christian, An Interpretation of White- 
head’s Metaphysics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959), 80-1; Lewis S. 
Ford, “On Genetic Successiveness: A Third Alternative,” The Southern Jour- 
nal of Philosophy 7 (1969-70): 421-5; Lewis S. Ford, “Can Whitehead Provide 
for Real Subjective Agency? A Reply to Edward Pols’ Critique,” The Modern 
Schoolman 47 (1970): 208-25; Edward Pols, “Whitehead on Subjective 
Agency: A Reply to Lewis S. Ford,” The Modern Schoolman 49 (1972): 144-50; 
and Ford’s reply to Pols, 151-2. Also see Ford, “Genetic and Coordinate Divi- 
sion Correlated,” Process Studies 1 (1971): 199-209; and John W. Lango, “The 
Time of Whitehead’s Concrescence,” Process Studies 30 (2001): 3-21. 
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This apparently anomalous character of the actual occasion, and 
the counter-experiential conception of human consciousness as a suc- 
cession of discrete units, have long been taken for granted by White- 
headian scholars, swallowed whole, as it were, in lieu of any alterna- 
tive that seems acceptable. One simply gets used to ideas that at first 
seem outlandish. I wonder whether one of Whitehead’s own remarks 
might not apply to this, his theory of epochal becoming. For he once 
wrote: “Of course it is always possible to work oneself into a state of 
complete contentment with an ultimate irrationality.” 


0 


I wish now briefly to suggest a simple theory of how metaphysics 
may be thought to relate to immediate experience. The theory will, I 
believe, illuminate what is going on in the divergent views we have 
just reviewed and will in a certain sense reconcile them. First I pro- 
pose some theses about knowledge in general, theses that I expect the 
reader will find familiar and, as I hope, acceptable. 

The first thesis is simply this: AZ knowledge is relational. That 
is, in knowing we never attain a thing-in-itself, an object just as it ex- 
ists independently of its being known. Rather, we attain a thing pre- 
cisely as it stands related to us in the act of knowing, and this holds 
whether we consider knowing in the narrow sense, or knowing in the 
broader sense that includes sense perception. I already noted that I 
am proposing a theory of epistemological realism; I maintain that we 
do attain real extra-mental objects in sensing and knowing. Yet these 
attained objects are of their very nature relational objects, objects 
precisely as they stand related to us in the act of knowing them and 
thus as embodying all the elements entering into that cognitive act. 
This thesis contrasts with a pure idealism on the one hand and with a 
naive realism on the other, as well as with any representational inter- 
pretation of perception, such as that of Locke. 

The second thesis is this: All knowledge, as relational, is also 
perspectival. By that I mean, with the phenomenologists, that there is 
an inevitable polarity between the heuristic perspective that we bring 
to knowledge, however implicit or subconscious it be, and the horizon 
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for a possible world attainable in virtue of that perspective. In a pro- 
found sense the world that we encounter can only be a world that falls 
within the horizon already delimited by our heuristic perspective. 

This polarity of all knowledge between perspective and horizon is 
simply one particular specification of the relationality of knowledge. 
If the world we encounter in knowing is inevitably relational to that 
act of knowing, then the perspective—that is, the structured heuristic 
anticipations that we bring to the act of knowing—defines an essential 
part of that relationship. 

An analogue of this is afforded, I think, even by classical, Newto- 
nian physics. If, for instance, one considers a satellite orbiting the 
earth and asks why it orbits at a constant distance from the earth, the 
positing of a single force suffices to render the situation intelligible, 
namely the centripetal force of gravity attracting the satellite toward 
the center of gravity of the earth and thus constantly causing it to devi- 
ate from a straight path in space. But suppose we place ourselves in- 
side the satellite. Gravity is attracting us toward the earth yet we ap- 
proach no closer to it, so in order to understand the situation precisely 
from this perspective we must posit another force, centrifugal force, 
acting just opposite to the force of gravity and exactly equaling it. 

Now if we ask which of these two scenarios is correct, we must 
reply “both,” but each is a matter of heuristic standpoint or perspec- 
tive. Centrifugal force is undoubtedly “real” for the person in the sat- 
ellite (the noninertial observer), but not real for the observer on earth 
(who approximates an inertial observer). The reality of centrifugal 
force depends on the perspective one adopts in viewing the situation. 
In an analogous way, our metaphysical perspective or set of heuristic 
and methodic presuppositions determines the sort of world that we 
shall metaphysically encounter. The polar relationship between heu- 
ristic standpoint and its corresponding horizon of reality is inescap- 
able. 

Combining the two theses proposed above, we can formulate a 
third thesis: Metaphysical knowledge of reality is both relational and. 
perspectival. Though it seems obviously true, the importance of this 
thesis can scarcely be exaggerated. The old persuasion, so often since 
criticized, that metaphysics opens to our minds a sort of God’s-eye 
view of reality is patently false. If there be a God’s-eye view of the 
world, we haven't got it and we can’t possibly have it. 
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If, however, we are to assess the plausibility of a metaphysics of 
reality, we must attend to the perspective or set of presuppositions 
that is entailed in its analysis. These presuppositions are arbitrary in 
the sense that, as the foundation of all other thinking, they cannot be 
the outcome of any demonstrations. As Whitehead noted, one picks 
them “the best that one can.” Perhaps of even greater moment are 
the presuppositions that one does not deliberately pick but implicitly 
and subconsciously entertains. All these initial presuppositions will 
determine the whole outcome of the metaphysical analysis. As Gilson 
put it, “Philosophers are free to lay down their own sets of principles, 
but once this is done, they no longer think as they wish—they think as 
they can.”26 I believe that the choice of metaphysical views on the na- 
ture of time or becoming exactly demonstrates this inevitability. 

- Paramount among the presuppositions we bring to this analysis 
is the method we select in attempting to grasp the intelligibility of im- 
mediate experience. If Bergson is right, the ways in which we can use 
the mind range between the extremes of immediate intuition on the 
one hand and of conceptualization on the other. He recognized a le- 
gitimate place for both activities but considered that the true method 
of metaphysics is essentially intuitive rather than conceptual. 

Whitehead also recognized both activities. He wished to ground 
his metaphysics on the immediacy of human experience, and he rec- 
ognized the dual role of insight on the one hand and of conceptual ab- 
straction on the other. Recall his airplane analogy in which metaphys- 
ics both begins and ends in direct insight into experience, but 
meanwhile ascends to high, conceptual abstraction, such as is monu- 
mentally embodied in his Categoreal Scheme which nonetheless is 
meant to render that experience intellectually explicable. Sensitive to 
the loss of concreteness involved in abstract analysis, Whitehead him- 
self repeated Wordsworth’s phrase, “we murder to dissect.”27 

What then was the upshot of the Bergsonian and Whiteheadian 
analyses of immediate experience when brought to bear on the ques- 
tion of time? Bergson pointed out that conceptual, rather than intui- 
tive, analysis of immediate experience naturally leads to a spacelike 
conception of time.%' This is readily seen in Augustine’s well-known 
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perplexity about the length of the present. As he first analyzed it in its 
relation to a conceived past and future, he found the present shrink by 
a kind of Zenonian disintegration into an ultimate instant in which 
there was literally no time for time.” He thus implicitly attributed to 
time a spacelike continuity inasmuch as he thereby thought of the 
present as indefinitely divisible in the same way as is a geometric line. 
To conceive space as if it were fundamentally like time is not only nat- 
ural to us, it has been accentuated by the Einsteinian conception of 
time as a kind of fourth dimension of space. Thus the parts of time— 
the minutes and the days—are thought of as indefinitely subdivisible 
and so as homogeneous—one minute exactly like another—and also 
mutually exclusive of one another just as each part of space excludes 
every other. 

But is this the sort of continuity that we actually encounter in im- 
mediate experience, not as we abstractly conceive it but as we live it? 
Augustine himself thought not, at least implicitly, for only a page or 
two after his above considerations about the seeming timelessness of 
the present, he went on to surmise, in a passage too little noted, “Per- 
haps it would be exact to say: there are three times, a present of things 
past, a present of things present, a present of things to come. In the 
soul there are these three aspects of time, and I do not see them any- 
where else,”80 

Now when past, present, and future are thought of as laid out 
against one another like parts of a geometric line, there cannot possi- 
bly be a present of the past, for each part excludes every other. A 
present of the past would be a contradiction in terms. So if we in fact 
experience a present of the past, it follows that the time of immediate 
experience cannot be spacelike. After all, why should we expect that? 
Spacelike time is exactly suited to the measurement of the motion of 
bodies in space, as Aristotle pointed out, and is it likely that this de- 
scribes the activity of our psychic life? 

In fact there are excellent reasons for thinking otherwise. Two of 
our most ordinary experiences show this. One is the familiar experi- 
ence of hearing a melody, another is communication through speech. 
A melody is not simply a succession of different notes, it is those 
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different notes as forming a unity, the past notes with the present to- 
gether with a certain anticipation of the future ones. But where is this 
unity of different successive notes, where does the melody, as such, 
exist except in consciousness or, as Augustine put it, in the soul? In 
our experience of hearing a melody the present does indeed include 
the past rather than exclude it. So too, if you do not retain within your 
conscious awareness the earlier words of my sentence, you cannot 
draw meaning from it at the end. In immediate experience the past is 
included rather than excluded from the present.3! 

I now propose that we can shed light on the diverse views we 
have seen concerning the nature of time by considering them from 
the perspective of the respective conceptions of continuity, implicit 
or explicit, that are taken for granted in the two analyses. If Bergson 
is right, the conception of continuity that fits conceptual analysis, 
such as Augustine’s reduction of the present to a timeless instant or 
Whitehead’s conclusion that becoming must be epochal, is one 
wherein the parts of time or becoming are thought of as homoge- 
neous, differing from other parts only in their position within the con- 
tinuity. Each second necessarily excludes every other second just in 
being itself. Thus we have conceived a continuity of exclusive, quanti- 
tative homogeneity. But such a continuity is immediately prey to 
Zeno’s endless and paradoxical subdivision, as Augustine demon- 
strated. 

Direct attunement to immediate experience, however, reveals a 
very different sort of continuity, a continuity that somehow includes 
its parts within a single whole and whose parts differ qualitatively,-not 
quantitatively, from one another since, unlike miles or minutes, no 
conscious state is qualitatively just like any other. The continuity 
proper to immediate experience is, therefore, a continuity of inclu- 
sive, qualitative heterogeneity quite unlike the other continuity of ex- 
clusive quantitative homogeneity that is the natural result of concep- 
tualization. How can two such radically different sorts of continuity 
have been confused? 

‘Now the conception of a particular sort of continuity—a concep- 
tion that is all the more influential if it is merely implicit and therefore 
unrecognized—forms an essential part of the heuristic structure of 


any metaphysical analysis of immediate experience. It constitutes a 





31 See TFW, 128, 226. 
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particular perspective that antecedently determines the sort of reality 
that can be acknowledged. 

But since the continuity of the time that is thought of as necessar- 
ily epochal is patently spacelike, and the continuity of the time of im- 
mediate experience is quite the opposite, it follows that epochal time 
and epochal becoming constitute derivative, conceptual abstractions 
drawn from experience rather than a metaphysical description of di- 
rect experiencing itself. Epochal time, as for instance in Cobb’s argu- 
ment above, is a necessary interpretation of the nature of intelligible 
experience but only on condition that that interpretation is conceptual 
rather than intuitive, and that it presupposes a spacelike notion of 
continuity. That last condition inevitably defines a horizon of reality 
into which immediate experience simply does not fit. It is the horizon 
of reality that Whitehead calls “the thin air of imaginative generaliza- 
tion.” The same must be said, I think, of Whitehead’s consequent the- 
ory of the human. person as a socially ordered series of discrete occa- 
sions. ; 
I repeat: Whitehead’s theory of epochal becoming is a necessary 
conclusion of metaphysical analysis if, but only if, one remains on the 
plane of conceptual abstraction and presupposes, as he did, a concep- 
tion of continuity that is essentially spacelike. But that method and 
that presupposition are neither necessary nor sound. One arrives at a 
quite different world when one denies them. Whitehead himself real- 
ized that there was a mismatch between his theory of epochal time 
and the immediacy of experience that was supposed to be the model 
for his occasions of experience. Thus he found himself constrained to 
distinguish between what he calls a “coordinate,” quasi-quantitative 
analysis of the actual occasion taken as a whole, and a “genetic,” non- 
quantitative analysis of it when it is regarded in its interior becoming. 
Coordinate analysis, taken from the outside, supposes a time occu- 
pied by the occasion that is indefinitely divisible just as is its space. 
But genetic analysis, viewing the occasion on the inside, must deny 
such divisibility even though the occasion is temporally thick. White- 
head is doubtless right in feeling the need for this distinction, but the 
paradoxical nature of his conclusion arises in part because in his anal- 
ysis of experience he is employing, though not recognizing, two differ- 
ent and mutually incompatible conceptions of continuity. 
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In this brief look at the relation of metaphysics to immediate ex- 
perience and at the old controversy about epochal time I have ad- 
vanced two central considerations about metaphysical method. One, 
following Bergson, is that intuitive insight into immediate experience 
is essential to metaphysical analysis, and that this nonconceptual, im- 
mediate insight describes experience more concretely than abstract 
conceptualization. The other consideration, borrowed from the phe- 
nomenologists, is that metaphysical knowledge, like all forms of 
knowledge, is unavoidably perspectival, so that the reality we encoun- 
ter and endeavor to render intelligible is inescapably a function of the 
heuristic perspective that we bring to the analysis. Different perspec- 
tives define different world-horizons. 

I propose that if we grant these two suppositions, as well as rec- 
ognize the radical difference between the two kinds of continuity I 
have distinguished above, we can suggest a satisfactory reply to the 
question whether time and becoming are epochal or continuous, and 
whether the human person need be conceived as a historical succes- 
sion of minute, successive though interrelated occasions of experi- 
ence. 

Bergson contended that immediate experience as we actually 
find it is in fact continuous, not successive, and for Bergson this con- 
tention was not only phenomenological, it was metaphysical, inas- 
much as his method of introspective intuition claims to be the meta- 
physical method par excellence. Bergson of course was not so naive 
as to suppose that we find no succession of qualitative divergences in 
our experience, but he held that these recognizable changes melt into 
one another so as to form a continuous unity that he compares to a 
melody. Is Bergson right about this, or is Whitehead? 

In facing this question directly, I find it illuminating first to notice 
a special difficulty that might be advanced against Whitehead’s ep- 
ochal theory of time. If one supposes that ongoing experience seems, 
phenomenologically, to be continuous, then the question naturally 
arises why one does not notice the repeated succession of occasions 
that are demanded by Whitehead’s analysis. Now it would be point- 
less for a Whiteheadian to reply that the succession is simply too 
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rapid to be observed, as in a motion picture, because that reply over- 
looks a contradiction already contained within the difficulty itself. 
The only way to notice the successiveness of the series would be to 
view it from the outside, as one views cars on a passing train, and such 
an external view seems to be the habitual standpoint for Whiteheadian 
discussions of personal identity. Yet the objection also points out that 
the successiveness is not noticed, that is, not immediately experi- 
enced. But noticing takes place only within the interior of an actual 
occasion; it belongs to its subjective immediacy. Thus the objection is 
intrinsically inconsistent in demanding that one simultaneously stand 


_ both within and without the series. It does, however, illustrate that 


the conception of the person as a rapid succession of occasions must 
belong to the horizon of conceptual abstraction rather than to that of 
subjective immediacy. 


IV 


It is now possible, I think, to give a direct reply to the question 
whether time and becoming are epochal as Whitehead thought, or 
continuous as Bergson thought. I say that if becoming is analyzed 
from a perspective of conceptual abstraction, which, Bergson main- 
tained, entails the tacit supposition that the form of continuity in ques- 
tion is spacelike, then the Whiteheadian conclusion that becoming is 
epochal or atomic is probably unavoidable, as Cobb’s form of the ar- 
gument shows. But the horizon of reality that is thereby described lies 
within the realm of conceptual abstraction. That is, in concluding that 
time is epochal Whitehead is still flying in what he himself called “the 
thin air of imaginative generalization.” He has not yet returned to di- 
rect.observation of immediate experience. For the sort of continuity 
that he rightly denies to genetic or subjective immediacy is clearly 
spacelike, a continuity of exclusive quantitative homogeneity, quite 
unlike the continuity that actually characterizes immediate experi- 
ence. But when concluding that becoming must be epochal, White- 
head seems to conceive of no form of continuity other than the space- 
like, no continuity of inclusive, qualitative heterogeneity, and so in 
describing becoming and time as necessarily noncontinuous or ep- 
ochal Whitehead is not in fact describing immediate experience but 
rather an abstract, conceptual surrogate artificially derived from it. 
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He is describing a different world from that of immediate experience. 
The same conclusion, I would argue, holds for his description of the 
human person as a serial succession of atomic units of becoming. 
Such a “person” exists only as a kind of conceptual virtual image sub- 
stituted for the concrete person who grasps himself as enjoying an un- 
broken continuity of experiencing over time. 

I know of no better way of finally driving home this point than by 
recalling a famous passage from the English physicist, Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington. At the beginning of his Gifford Lectures he wrote: 


I have settled down to the task of writing these lectures and have drawn 
up-my chairs to my two tables. Two tables! Yes; there are duplicates of , 
every object about me—two tables, two chairs, two pens... . 

One of them has been familiar to me from earliest years. It is a com- 
monplace object of that environment which I call the world. How shall 
I describe it? It has extension; it is comparatively permanent; it is co- 
loured; above all it is substantial... . 

Table No. 2 is my scientific table. It is a more recent acquaintance 
and I do not feel so familiar with it. It does not belong to the world pre- 
viously mentioned—that world which spontaneously appears around 
me when I open my eyes. ... My scientific table is mostly emptiness. 
Sparsely scattered in that emptiness are numerous electric charges 
rushing about with great speed. . . . 

I need not tell you that modern physics has by delicate test and re- 
‘morseless logic assured me that my second scientific table is the only 
one which is really there.® 


Is Eddington’s conclusion not correct? Is the logic of science not 
remorseless? Of course we might point out to Eddington that it is in- 
appropriate to speak of a scientific table, inasmuch as “table” is not a 
term that belongs to the horizon of science. But that aside, does not 
science describe reality more authentically than our senses do? 

No it doesn’t. It describes a different horizon of reality, not a 
more real one. The sensible table is, in fact, the only table that is re- 
ally there, and it belongs to the commonsense horizon attainable 
though the use of our senses. That is as real a table as you could have 
or want. Eddington’s perceived table really was smooth and hard and 
brown. 

Of course if we take certain sophisticated scientific instruments 
and involve a sensible table, or some part of it, in an interaction with 
those instruments, scientific theory will interpret that interaction, 





. 33 Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1963), xi—xiv. 
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which we cannot ourselves sensibly experience, as indicative of an ar- 
ray of molecules moving in a kind of empty space, and so forth. But 
the horizon of reality to which that scientific entity belongs is very dif- 
ferent from that of direct perception. Itis narrower in its scope and it 
essentially involves an instrumental interaction that is not, and cannot 
be, part of immediate human experience. What science’s remorseless 
logic concludes to is an abstract conceptualization drawn from con- 
crete human experience only through highly indirect theoretical 
means. The scientific table, if you can call it that, belongs to that ab- 
stract, conceptualized world, and our affirming it does not acknowl- 
edge it to have a more authentic reality than that of the table we sense. 
In fact, even affirming that the scientific table exists depends upon the 
use of our senses, at least in the perception of the instrument's reac- 
tions. 

I grant that the parallel between Eddington’s so-called scientific 
table and Whitehead’s conception of time as epochal or of the human 
person as a successive society of minute occasions is not indeed per- 
fect because, as I said, science deliberately narrows its field of interest 
to only certain factors given in immediate experience and it needs to 
utilize indirect, instrumental reactions. Nevertheless, the similarity 
between the two conceptions—and they are conceptions—remains 
striking. Whitehead’s conclusion that time is epochal and that the hu- 
man person is a succession of actual occasions plausibly resembles 
Eddington’s conviction that the table must be mostly empty space be- 
cause science presumably assured him that this was so. For if one re- 
mains within the horizon defined by the perspective of conceptual 
abstraction rather than of an intuitive grasp of immediate experience, 
and if one also conceives the continuity of experience as fundamen- 
tally spacelike, then it might indeed follow that time or becoming, so 
conceived, is epochal and the human person, so conceived, is an 
atomic succession of discrete occasions. But that is a metaphysical 
description not of the time of immediate experience or of a living 
person but of their virtual images projected into the thin air of concep- 
tual generalization. To confuse such an image with the concrete 
person seems, ironically, to commit the very error that Whitehead 
tried to avoid, “the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” In fact, does 
not applying spacelike time to immediate experiencing, and confusing 
the two horizons of intuitive insight and of conceptual generalizations, 
amount to a kind of “ultimate irrationality”? Yet most Whiteheadian 
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philosophers have long since worked themselves into a state of com- 
plete contentment with it. 

What Whiteheadians could learn from Bergson is to take seri- 
ously Whitehead’s own requirement that in metaphysics one return 
from the realm. of abstraction to the immediacy of experience from 
which one started. Process philosophy sometimes seems less like the 
flight of an airplane than that of a balloon which need not, in princi- 
ple, come back down again. To allow discussion of immediate experi- 
ence or of the human person to terminate at the level of conceptual 
abstraction rather than of intuitive awareness is not, I am afraid, to re- 
turn to that concrete experience from which the philosophic enter- 
prise took off. 

If we accept, with Bergson, an intuited continuity of time and be- 
coming, as well as an ontological identity of the self through a span of 
time, we do not directly contradict Whitehead’s theory of epochal 
time, or of the successive multiplicity of the person, because White- 
head is not thereby describing either the time or the person that are 
found in immediate experience but rather their conceptual surrogates 
within the horizon of abstraction. Bergson, however, points us back 
to immediate experience itself. He calls on us, not only as phenome- 
nologists but as metaphysicians, finally to land the plane. 

I dare to think that what I have here said crudely fits what T. S. 
Eliot said with unforgettable power: 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 


Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time.4 


Santa Clara University 





4 T. S. Eliot, “Little Gidding,” in Four Quartets (San Diego: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1971), 59. 


NATURE, LIFE, AND TELEOLOGY 
VITTORIO POSSENTI 


Ors OBSERVATION FORCES ITSELF UPON US AT THE OUTSET. It is just as 
hard to think about the problem of life today as it was a hundred or a 
thousand years ago. If we observe the state of the sciences, we are led 
to the conviction that an important issue still remains open: to develop 
a philosophy of life and the organism that is adequate to the level of bi- 
ological discoveries. Our most urgent need in the dialogue among sci- 
ence, philosophy, and theology does not arise, as it has happened for 
centuries, from physics and cosmology but from the life sciences, no- 
tably biology and genetics. This is a necessity on which thinkers of 
different schools, such as Hans Jonas and John Polkinghorne,! are 
agreed. Physics is no longer the guiding science, or the sole guiding 
science: its place has been taken by biology, and it is high time that 
philosophy and theology turned to address the issues it raises, without 
entrusting the realm of nature and life solely to the sciences. While 
there is still a rich crop of studies about the Big Bang theory and scien- 
tific cosmology in general, little has been written on philosophical bi- 
ology, where the presence of the theologians has been exiguous. One 
may wonder why this should be so: perhaps because the Big Bang the- 
ory seems allusively to evoke the truth of the creation, though a more 
careful consideration of this scientific theory, rather controversial and 
highly speculative, shows that it has nothing to do with the theme of 
creation, as it deals only with.the cosmic becoming: as such it is un- 
able to formulate statements on what transcends becoming and on 
creation understood as the total position in being of all things. But 
one may also conjecture that this insufficient interest in biology stems 
from the difficult problem of teleology and, more generally, from the 





Correspondence to: Via Mozart 3, 20052 Monza, Italy. 

1 The latter observes: “Down to the present the debate [between science 
and theology] has been too much under the control of scientists trained as 
physicists. ... We urgently need the participation of more biologists, more 
experts in the human sciences, and naturally more theologians”; John Polk- 
inghorne, Credere in Dio nell'età della scienza (Milan: Raffaello Cortina, 
2000), 93. 
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reductionist attitude frequently displayed by scientists when they 
pass beyond their own field of research and formulate hypotheses and 
theories with universal implications, as they are prompted by an un- 
bridled enthusiasm which has proved ill-advised on other occasions in 
the past. 

Perhaps we can reconstruct a parallel between the post-Newto- 
nians’ enthusiasm for mechanicalism and the passion of biologists to- 
day for biology and genetics. The former, intoxicated by the spectac- 
ular conquests of Newtonian physics, claimed that man was no more 
than a machine, no doubt highly complex and delicate, but a machine 
all the same. A similar intellectual euphoria now seems to have in- 
fected certain biologists, over-eager to think of man as merely a bio- 
logical machine equipped for survival. 

The difficulties of thinking about life are aggravated by the pro- 
found shift in perspective brought about by modern scientific cosmol- 
ogy, which has since merely become more acute. This phenomenon 
could be described as a regression of life due to the enlargement of 
the universe. Once nearly everything was life; today nearly nothing is: 
in our universe, enlarged out of all proportion, almost everything is 
mass, energy, inanimate force. We have passed from the ancient pan- 
vitalism to the current situation in which life is rare and improbable in 
the universe, when precisely it is not fundamentally reduced to non- 
life, to mechanically and chemically ordered matter (pan-mechanical- 
ism). One might suppose that this attitude is connected with the im- 
mense enlargement of the cosmos due to the doctrine of an expanding 
universe which was unknown to the ancients: as the dimensions of 
the cosmos have grown, the biosphere has shrunk proportionately, 
and it represents a much smaller percentage of the cosmos. Though it 
has some foundation, this position is not the whole truth since it is 
also the fruit of the modern tendency to reduce the organic to the in- 
organic. All this creates a dialectical situation in biology: on the one 
hand, it is a marginal science since the biosphere forms no more than 
a tiny part of the universe; on the other, it is central because it deals 
with what counts most—life, including human life. 

However, the cultural change from ancient to modern times is 
clear. The problem for the ancients was life and organism, and thus 
their works contain numerous manifestations of animism and hylozo- 
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ism. (By animism I mean the idea that attributes a soul to all things, 
including those that we consider inert; and by hylozoism, the assump- 
tion that the principle of life is originally intrinsic to matter). This 
evokes the obvious reference to Plato, who saw the whole cosmos as 
a living being endowed with perfection and beauty.? So the ancients 
saw matter not as res extensa but as res vitalis, so to speak. Though 
they possessed very few and shaky notions of biology, their culture 
was biological, vitalistic, organicist. 

If this was the problem of the ancients, that of the moderns has 
been the problem of the spirit and with it the res extensa—res cogitans 
dualism. The hegemony of this dualism—completely unsuited to un- 
derstanding the phenomenon of life, which cannot be reduced either 
to extension or to thought—entailed either the expulsion of the prob- 
lem of life from research or else the project to reduce life to a mechan- 
ical element, starting from the assumption that the fundamental phe- 
nomenon is not action but the movement of that which is inanimate, 
studied in mechanics. Parallel with these developments, the concept 
of nature as the inner principle of movement and life was inevitably 
rejected. “Nature” as res extensa was abandoned to science, while 
philosophy from Descartes to Husserl has confined itself to the realm 
of spirit/hought. The authentic concept of nature is not understood 
either by the naturalists-nominalists, who reduce it to a classificatory 
idea, nor by the spiritualists, who see it as something deleterious, an 
obstacle or a limit to the spontaneity and freedom of the self. 

The greater awareness that now exists about the nature of life 
should finally lead us to reject this dualism, which causes an almost 
endless series of misunderstandings. If one still wants to speak of “du- 
alism,” it remains possible in relation to the body—soul nexus, which 
has little connection with the concept of res extensa—res cogitans, un- 
less we presuppose the Cartesian mechanicalism, namely the idea of 
the body-automaton, which entails a complete rejection if the concept 
of life: the automaton is in fact an inanimate mechanism. The Carte- 
sian mechanicalism, contrary to all evidence and all common sense, 
has been abandoned even in reductionist theories of life, as is shown 
by various contemporary positions, in which the vital is reduced to 





2 Compare Timaeus 30b-d. 
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physico-chemical and thermodynamic reactions, never to mere exten- 
sion.3 ' 


I 


Nature and life. A reasonably well-informed observer will per- 
ceive that the question of nature is extremely delicate and gives rise to 
numerous controversies. This is due to its marked semantic multi- 
plicity and ubiquity, which tend to foster ambiguity rather than clarity. 
The difficulties inherent in the conception of nature are hardly new 
since over three centuries ago Pascal, in his scintillating style, had al- 
ready framed a weighty objection to it-in just two lines: “J'ai grand 
peur que cette nature ne soit elle méme qu’une premiére coutume.”4 
Not far from Pascal’s position is that expressed by the contemporary 
historicist school, which sees the concept of nature as always histori- 
cal, cultural, and hence variable, relative to a period and its specific 
culture. We all know the important moral implications of these posi- 
tions in the debates over the environment, sexuality, family, and 
bioethics: we often ask ourselves, what is natural and what not? Is 
the concept of nature morally relevant? Are some things unnatural 
and contrary to nature? 

Pascal’s observation implies a criticism. If nature is a habit or a 
custom, then like all habits it will be liable to change and so cannot 
provide a solid basis for normative judgments. The changes implied 
by Pascal’s idea of nature will be both diachronic and synchronic, that 
is, affected by differences in both time and place, and they will vary 
according to the different cultures present on the planet. This con- 
cept, which various phases of Greek thought, including stoicism, pre- 
sented as making for universality, a bridge between different cultures, 
and which gave rise to the influential and enduring concept of kata 
physin, is now understood as a relative and cultural concept, hence 
incapable of constituting a universal and transcultural ambit. 





3The hope that the Cartesian dualism may be superseded does not im- 
ply the end of all forms of dualism. The discovery of the two spheres of mat- 
ter and spirit which took the place of primitive panvitalism and hylozoism—. 
an achievement of Greek thought—introduced a new theoretical situation 
which had once again to be reckoned with. Some form of dualism is a better 
solution than panvitalism alone or panmaterialism alone. 

4 Blaise Pascal, Pensées, ed. Jacques Chevalier (Paris: Gallimard, 1964), 
n. 93, p. 1121. 
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There remains the question whether Pascal’s objection helps us 

to think about the problems inherent in a philosophy of nature and the 
organism, to which we shall now turn. A denial, which I feel is inevita- 
ble, depends on the perspective in which Pascal is placed: that of a 
moral point of view, not the perspective of life and of philosophy of 
nature. This suggests we should look in a different direction for an 
idea of nature more suitable for the phenomenon of life. Here the trail 
has been blazed by Aristotle, notably in the Physics and Metaphysics, 
and continued by various authors, namely Thomas Aquinas in his com- 
ments on these works as well as in other places. 
' As a preliminary step in understanding Aquinas's treatment of the 
concept of nature, it is worth introducing the way he defines and com- 
ments on it. Pietro da Bergamo’s Tabula aurea lists fifty positions or 
items containing the term “nature,” and twenty-five containing “natu- 
ral,” without counting the. fact that the Tabula almost always lists nu- 
merous references to Aquinas’s works for each single position. The 
considerable frequency of occurrences of the term “nature” (fewer, 
however, than others such as anima, Deus, gratia, Christus, fides— 
though this should hardly be surprising given that Aquinas is a theolo- 
gian) provides extrinsic but significant testimony to its importance. 

Taking my cue from some of these citations, I should like to enter 
the epistemological ambit of natural philosophy, a term not free from 
ambiguities yet significant, charged with echoes and a persistent fasci- 
nation, since even Monod in his essay L’Hasard et la Necessité 
(Chance and Necessity) uses it in his subtitle (Essay on the Natural 
Philosophy of Contemporary Biology) despite the risks it entails, of 
which the author is lucidly aware. The immense development of the 
modern sciences has not extinguished—in fact it has at times made 
even more acute—the desire for a philosophical understanding of the 
cosmos and life, though in the face of their relentless advance both 
philosophy and theology have preferred to occupy themselves with 
history and left nature to the sciences. Hence the almost chronic 
weakness of the philosophy of nature, the risks of an accentuated con- 
cordism between faith/theology and science, and the turning of theol- 
ogy toward hermeneutics. 

I have gathered three sentences on nature in Aquinas’s works: 
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Naturalia sunt quorum principium est natura; natura autem est princip- 
ium motus et quietis in eo in quo est.® 


Natura nihil aliud est quam principium motus et quietis in eo in quo est 
primo et per se et non secundum accidens.§ 


Nomen naturae primo impositum est ad significandam generationem 
viventium, quae dicitur nativitas. Et quia huiusmodi generatio est a 
principio intrinseco, extensum est hoc nomen ad significandum princip- 
ium intrinsecum cuiuscumque motus. 


From these definitions it appears that nature, an intrinsically 
analogous concept, far from being a hypostatized entity or an extrin- 
sic principle, exists with and in natural beings’ Its central character 
is of being a principle of automovement and change from within: its 
inwardness or immanence is expressed by the termin quo est, which 
marks the difference between natural and artificial, in the sense that 
artificial objects receive change from without. This action which em- 
anates from within comes out more deeply as higher and more perfect 
is the nature from which it proceeds. For a correct understanding of 
the Latin wording, we have to remember that motus, being under- 
stood in its broad sense—as local movement, growth, diminution, al- 
teration—signifies change or mutation. As nature establishes the ex- 
istence of an inside, it proves to be a principle of inwardness. In 
Aquinas’s works there are numerous passages in which he follows Ar- 
istotle by distinguishing between transitive action and immanent ac- 
tion: the latter being peculiar only to living beings? The concept of 
immanent action, whose source and term lie within the active subject, 
is the immediate explanation of the idea of nature denoted by in quo 





5 Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, bk. 1, lect 1, n. 3. 

6Tbid., bk. 2, lect. 1, n. 145; compare Aristotle, Physica 2.1.192b20. 

7 Summa, Theologiae I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 4. In Metaphysics (5.3.1014b16- 
1015a20) Aristotle reviews the various meanings of nature (compare also the 
comment of Aquinas on n. 808). In Aquinas compare also on the various 
meanings of nature: ST M, q. 2, a. 1; and Summa Contra Gentiles, bk. 4, 
chap. 35, n. 3: “The term nature was originally used to indicate the generation 
of creatures that are born.” Compare also the study by Georges Cottier, “Le 
concept de nature chez saint Thomas,” offprint from Collana “Dialogo di 
filosofia,” n. 10 (Rome: Herder-Universita Lateranense, 1993), 37-64. 

Note in passing—without giving the topic all the emphasis it merits— 
that on the basis of the concept of nature and life in Aquinas, it is life that is 
natural, not death. This seems to contrast with the contemporary spiritual 
climate, in which death is so strongly connected to life that it is death that is 
natural rather than life. Once men asked themselves about the meaning of 
death; now they ask the same question about life. 
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est: where there is nature, there is immanent action. Both aspects of 
self-movement and change from within point toward the phenomenon 
of life, to which we shall return. 

Since the concept of nature defined in this way refers to nasct, to 
nativitas, and hence to the generation of living things, we are directed 
toward the reality of life and led to explore the concept of life. The 
link connecting the concepts of nature and life is attested by the fact 
that self-movement is peculiar to life: “Movere se ipsum pertinet ad ra- 
tionem vitae, et est proprie animatorum.”!0 And again: “Primo autem 
dicimus animal vivere, quando incipit ex se motum habere.... Vitae 
nomen sumitur ex quodam exterius apparenti circa rem, quod est mo- 
vere seipsum.” The continuation of this period includes “in movere se 
ipsum also agere ad operationem.”!! Life consists in the fact that a 
certain substance moves itself in such a way that its action proceeds 
from itself and remains within itself, that it be both beginning and end 
of its action. The concept of nature as the inward principle of move- 
ment and of quiet in a being, and that of life as manifesting itself as 





8 If life and biological-organic life are not equivalent concepts, this 
means that the concept of life is in itself analogous: there exist different em- 
bodiments or levels of life, and a single term is used to denote very different 
forms of life. The problem is made more acute by the poverty of terms avail- 
able in Italian and English: we say life to indicate animal life, human life, and 
ultra-human life, and in man to denote bodily life, psychic life, and spiritual 
life. In Greek, by contrast, there are three terms that indicate the broad dif- 
ferences in the phenomenon of life: zoé, bios, psyché. 

Zoé indicates the life manifested in all organic beings; in a certain way it 
is the principle of life, whose contrary is not death but nonlife, since those 
that die are single living organic entities, but not the principle of life itself. It 
is significant that the Greek of the New Testament uses the term zoé also to 
indicate eternal life (compare John 12:25). Bios alludes to the modes or con- 
ditions of life: if zoé is the life by which we live (qua vivimus), bios is the life 
we live (quam vivimus). We know that the different modes or conditions of 
life, such as the political, the theoretical, or the contemplative life, are ren- 
dered into Greek using bios accompanied by the relevant adjective. Psyche is 
the vital breath, the soul, and hence also life (also in this regard the reference 
to John 12:25 may be relevant: “He that loves his life loses it, he that hates his 
life,” where life is psyché). It remains doubtful whether “biology” is the most 
suitable term to indicate the object of this science; perhaps it has paid the 
price of the meaning previously acquired by the term “zoology.” All things 
considered, if I may express a well-grounded preference, the neologism zoel- 
ogy seems more appropriate than biology. However, the common usage has 
its force, and it is convenient to follow it. 

§“Actio immanens est tantum viventium”; De potentia, q. 10, a. 1. 

10 Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, bk. 8, lect. 7, n. 
1026. 

11 STI, q. 18, a. 1 and a. 2. Compare also SCG, bk. 1, chap. 97. 
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self-movement, are so closely interwoven as to form almost a single 
concept. In the wake of these observations one can understand the 
distance that separates the concepts of nature as employed by the sci- 
entist and the philosopher: for the former, Nature (with.a capital N) is 
almost always synonymous with the cosmos, the universe, where life 
is very rare, while the philosopher sees “nature” as the principle 
within every living thing. In this sense physical, inanimate Nature, 
which represents the great bulk of the cosmos, does not possess “na- 
ture.” : 
The subject endowed with life appears as an individual being 
which has its own center within itself, in opposition or diversity to the 
rest of the world, and possessing an essential boundary between inner 
and outer.!2 This situation can be explained by resorting to the idea of 
form, as Jonas does, emphasizing its partial independence from mat- 
ter. In the metabolism as a dynamic function of exchange with the en- 
vironment, the organism remains identical to itself, not in terms of 
matter, which alters through this exchange, but in terms of its form, 
which persists. In reflecting on life we are led to discover the concept 
of form in two versions: an inanimate version where form results from 
the aggregation of particles of matter; and a vitalistic version, where 
form is the cause of the unity of the living being. 

“Natura est principium motus et quietis in eo in quo est.” Con- 
fronted with this definition of nature that-refers to change and rest, to 
concepts that we are accustomed to understand in rigorously me- 
chanical terms, we are strongly tempted to suppose that it is super- 
seded and of little relevance to the bioethical and philosophical prob- 
lems that so often arise in the field of scientific-biological and genetic 
discoveries. 

But it is wise to suspend judgment until we can see more clearly 
and grasp what lies unsaid, what the formula does not say openly to 
our ears, which have been accustomed for centuries to a different mu- 
` sic. To this end we need to undertake a further exploration, actually a 
fairly extensive one, since after three centuries of Newtonian physics 
and the like we tend to believe, on the whole, that motion with its 
laws is always induced from without, not from within. One of the ma- 
jor postulates of Newtonian physics, whose privileged locus lies in its 
application to inanimate objects and which is suited to mechanical- 





12 Compare Hans Jonas, pamama e libertà, ed. Paolo Becchi (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1999), 110 and 118. 
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ism, is that every movement is induced from without, never from 
within: a force is exerted between bodies (gravity); one body strikes 
another and sets it in motion. That there can exist an inner principle 
of movement is extraneous to Newtonian physics: it was not con- 
ceived for the phenomenon of life, but focused solely upon the inani- 
mate. Newtonian mechanics is an essay on the outside world, in the 
sense that inwardness is unknown and the actions and reactions it 
deals with concern only the outside. If, on the contrary, the definition. 
advanced by Aristotle and Aquinas refers to nature as the principle of 
the movement and the quiet that reside in the subject itself, for the 
sake of symmetry we could say that their natural philosophy is an es- 
say also on the inside world, on immanence, on that which is intrinsic 
and lies within the subject. It might be objected that after Newton 
much progress has been made by the sciences and biology, which 
have enlarged the picture from mechanics to take in the exchange of 
heat, chemical and molecular reactions, electromagnetism, and so 
forth. Nothing could be truer, and yet the phenomenon of life can only 
be understood by resorting to an inner principle of self-construction. 


I 


Two problems. Now, in the light of the ideas of nature and life I 
have introduced, I shall try to meditate on two problems: (1) the ques- 
tion of teleology; and (2) whether in Aquinas there is some principle or 
criterion that provides a basis for a philosophy of the evolution of life. 
This will be a preliminary survey of topics whose extreme complexity 
hardly needs to be stressed. 


The question of teleology. When one begins to reflect. on teleol- 
ogy/finality, he immediately comes up against a well-known objection: 
teleology is out of court because modern science refuses to recognize 
it and rejects it as useless. Science has, in fact, been constructed on a 
lengthy battle against Aristotelianism under the aegis of the exclusion 
of all final causes. However, their exclusion is an a priori proscription 
of modern science in the sense that it is not the outcome of reasoning 
and verification, but rather a postulate imposed right from the start: 
“As for final causes it is evident that their rejection [by modern sci- 
ence] was a methodological principle that guided the inquiry and not 
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the conclusion of results obtained by inquiry.”!3 On the problem of te- 
leology, the Cartesian dualism accepted as a gentle metaphysic in the 
service of science long proved useful for the needs of scientists and 
theists since it enabled both to manage the vast zone of the res ex- 
tensa mathematically, omitting from it a zone for the spirit, for con- 
sciousness, where teleology alone was valid. 

The solution of excluding final causes from nature (which was 
understood as pure res extensa) and conveniently marginalizing them 
in the minimum area of the res cogitans, while exploiting to the ut- 
most the advantages of the thought-matter dualism, functioned for a 
certain period. But when this dualism failed and was transformed in 
the nineteenth century into materialistic monism, in which both or- 
ganism and thought were reduced to matter alone, it then offered no 
advantages at all: if man and his consciousness, in which finality is un- 
deniable, are a part of nature, how can one seriously maintain that fi- 
nal causes ought to be excluded from nature? In this regard material- 
istic monism is playing on two contradictory tables because it makes 
man, in whom it recognizes the category of finality, a part of nature, to 
which it denies all teleology. 

Since final causes are causes, finality turns out to be an integral 
part of the great question of causality which has remained substan- 
tially unresolved in the course of modern philosophy after Hume and 
Kant, in the sense that it appears as a form that places phenomena ina 
temporal sequence instead of as an event with many facets but real, 
one which produces something in being. To understand the universal 
presence and nature of causality, we need to abandon the categories 
of the intellect (Kant) and to descend into concrete bodily and biolog- 
ical life; and from there to begin again to understand the many ways 
of real causation which cannot be reduced to efficient causes alone 
and still less to mechanical causes. 

The idea of finality is not related to any form of change whatso- 
‘ever but to those changes directed to an end, and in a more meaning- 
ful and strong way to those movements that proceed from less perfect 
to more perfect and which can be grasped by intellectual analysis. In 
the development of an organism teleology represents exactly such a 
movement from the less to the more. Now it happens that if we have 
recourse to laws and methods of a mathematical type in the move- 
ment analysis, the very idea of a more and of a less perfect loses 





13 Jonas, Organismo e libertà, 47. 
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meaning as mathematics does not know that idea. In principle, sci- 
ences that use mathematical method heavily in the realm of life neces- 
sarily neglect teleology right from the start. 

The problem of final causes can be embodied in a number of 
questions that are periodically reproposed: do purposes exist even 
where they are not projected by man? Is the concept of purpose valid 
and present only where there is a thinking consciousness that raises 
and chooses them? For the supporters of final causes the solution lies 
in showing that finality is not just a concept projected by man onto 
things, or a concept that can be employed only in the sphere of con- 
sciousness, but that final causes exist in the whole sphere of living 
things, not only those endowed with subjectivity and will. On the con- 
trary, the modern exclusion of purpose concerns both ontogenesis 
and phylogenesis. On the basis of this exclusion, ontogenesis is un- 
derstood as the necessary effect of efficient causes that stem from the 
determinations contained in the seed; and phylogenesis is the result of 
random mutations and natural selection. Once final causes are ex- 
cluded from ontogenesis and phylogenesis, it seems that they remain 
applicable only to conscious subjects, or rather to that part of their ac- 
tions that are dependent on consciousness. So there would be finality 
in walking since the subject decides where he is heading for, but not in 
breathing or digesting, which are involuntary functions. However, the 
exclusion of final causes from ontogenesis is not self-evident (think of 
the teleology immanent in the embryo), so that today rejection of final 
causes seems much more common within the ambit of evolution (phy- 
logenesis). 

The purpose in renewing discussion about final causes entails 
taking up the subject again from its most difficult side, that of the diffi- 
culties we meet in dealing with the question of purpose in artificial ob- 
jects, in inanimate objects, and in the life of organisms not endowed 
with consciousness. We are, in fact, disposed to concede by direct in- 
trospective experience that subjects endowed with consciousness 
form representations of their purposes and act on the basis of those 
purposes. There is nothing more natural, it seems, than to raise a wall 
between the two classes and decide that while conscious subjects 
conceive the idea of a purpose, inanimate objects, artificial objects, 
and living beings lacking consciousness are devoid of any purpose, 
and that applying the idea of a purpose to them is no more than an an- 
thropomorphic projection. However, the question is by no means so 
simple. 
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Artificial objects (a term I intend to use in a broad sense) are 
those made by man and can be subdivided into inanimate objects, like 
a knife, and animate objects made up of people, such as a parliament. 
In both cases, that is, in man-made objects, the purpose—attributed 
always by man himself—is the cause of their production, of their com- 
ing into existence; but this happens in different ways. In inanimate 
things the aim is external, it does not reside in the things themselves 
but in the mind of their designer. The knife is made to cut, and this te- 
leology stems from the mind of the craftsman; it is not immanent in 
the knife, which is devoid of any purposes of its own and possesses 
those that the craftsman assigns to it, so that here there is a divide 
separating purpose and object. By contrast, in animate objects, such 
as social institutions, the purpose is immanent. If we take the exam- 
ple of a parliament, its existence is inseparable from its purpose: if the 
purpose ceases, the parliament as such is dissolved. An external ob- 
server who examined its activities without knowing anything about its 
purpose could only conclude that it is a meaningless gathering of peo- 
ple: he sees individuals who will acquire meaning only if their purpose 
is known and they are not intelligible without it. Moreover, the indi- 
viduals who make up the parliament share the same purpose as the in- 
stitution, which is not external, as in the previous example. Both in 
the case of inanimate objects and that of animate objects, the idea of 
an artificial object cannot be conceived without that of its purpose, 
which is precisely the cause of its coming into existence. 

A further problem is posed by organisms not endowed with con- 
sciousness or by those parts of the human body whose functioning is 
involuntary, such as the digestive apparatus in the example given 
above, and in both cases it seems difficult to deny the existence of an 
immanent teleology intrinsic to the very operation of the organism or 
of the single organ. It should not be forgotten that finality is not only 
external—that is, of the whole that is directed toward some end—but 
it is also and first within the organism, even where there exist pur- 
poses without intentions. The final causes have to be retrieved within 
every organism endowed with life, however small and insignificant 
they are. Undoubtedly one has to avoid any kind of anthropomor- 
phism in considering the purpose, as would happen if we held that an 
arrow shot by an archer at a target was a sufficient proof of final 
causes. In reality it is an incorrect and anthropomorphic example of 
final causes. The notion of final causes, far from being first estab- 
lished on the level of conscious beings and then extrapolated out of 
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them, should be ascertained from the primordial viewpoint of the be- 
ing qua agent, within the nexus between the agent and its action, by 
which the risk of anthropomorphism is avoided. 

To sum up this point: in Aquinas we meet with a voluntary finality 
through which the agent moves freely or by choice toward a known 
end; and a physical finality by which the agent moves either toward an 
end known instinctively (as in the case of animals) or else in an execu- 
tive way toward an end not known in any way (as in plants).!4 The on- 
tological and gnoseological thematization of these aspects of the ques- 
tion takes the form of what it was later agreed to call the “principle of 
finality,” of which I shall provide two formulations: (a) potentia dici- 
tur ad actum (potency refers to act); and (b) omne agens agit propter 
Sinem (every agent acts in view of an end/purpose).!5 

In the first case the final cause is understood as an intrinsic order- 
ing of the potency to act, and its question is related to the primordial 
nexus between potency and act that is valid in every subject liable to 
change. Finality as immanent ordering of potency to act is present in 
all beings subject to change. Consequently this formulation of the 
principle of finality does not possess transcendental range, as it does 
not apply to God where potency is absent. In the second formulation 
of the principle, there appears the decisive term “agent,” which pos- 
sesses far more general implications and range than the term “effi- 
cient cause.” Reflection on the principle of finality involves a reflec- 
tion on the concept of agent and action (immanent, transitive, with or 
without consciousness), and indirectly on that of nature as a principle 





4 “Proprium est naturae rationalis ut tendat in finem quasi se agens vel 
ducens ad finem: naturae vero irrationalis, quasi ab alio acta vel ducta, sive in 
finem apprehensum, sicut bruta animalia, sive in finem non apprehensum, si- 
cut ea quae omnino cognitione carent”; ST I-II q. 1, a. 2. 

16 The formula “omne agens agit propter finem” can be found, for in- 
stance, in ST I, q. 44, a. 4; LI, q. 1, a 2; q. 6, a 1; q. 9, a. 1; q. 12, a. 1. 

In the Critique of Judgment, Kant recovers finality but stops short at 
the antithesis by which an end is either real, but then is present in the con- 
sciousness as a principle of intentional action, or is attributed to the tech- 
nique of nature, but then is only a subjective rule of the reflecting judgment. 
For Aristotle even a nonintentional end can exist and have an objective real- 
ity. On the concept of intrinsic finality compare Aristotle, Physics, 2.8. 

Hegel insists upon finality with particular vigor and revalues Aristotle’s 
position, especially in the Encyclopaedia: compare pars. 55, 204, 360. “The 
definition Aristotle gives of life already contains inner finality; and it is thus 
infinitely higher than the concept of modern teleology, which has before it 
only the finite finality, external finality”; Encyclopaedia, ed. Benedetto 
Croce (Rome: Laterza, 1980), p. 193, par. 204. 
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i 
of becoming. Unlike the first, the second formulation of principle of 
finality possesses transcendental range, and it applies also to the di- 
vine action. 

To introduce the theme of final causes, we have to relaunch a 
philosophy of action (in an ontological sense even before'a moral 
sense). If we turn our attention to the efficient cause, we come up 
against the disadvantage of placing ourselves on the side of transitive 
action alone, forgetting immanent action, where nothing is produced 
but one’s own being is perfected. Newtonian physics, like Monod’s bi- 
ology, in which only efficient causes are considered, are tributaries of 
impoverished ideas of action and of agent, in the sense that the only 
action considered is that which works from the outside, so that imma- 
nent action and the inner finality of the organism are cancelled.!6 

A philosophy of action and nature can be found in Hans Jonas, 
especially in two well-known works, Das Prinzip Verantwortung (Il 
principio responsabilita); Organismus und Freiheit (Organismo e 
libertà), which seek to explore multiple forms of action without pos- 
tulating a priori the nonexistence of a final cause. Jonas’s careful 
analysis, which it is not possible to reconstruct here, reaches an im- 
portant conclusion: “Tt therefore makes sense (and is not just a meta- 
phor borrowed from our subjectivity) to speak of the immanent pur- 
pose, even though wholly unconscious and involuntary, of digestion 
and the digestive tract of a living body, and to speak of life as the pur- 
pose in itself of this body. . .. The ‘aim’, apart from all consciousness, 
whether animal or human, has in this way been extended to the physi- 
cal world as its originating principle.”!7 And in the second of the 
works cited above: “There is no organism without teleology, there is 
no teleology without inwardness, and besides life can be known only 
by life.”!8 





16 Monod invokes both external forces, that have produced and forged 
artificial objects, and internal forces or “internal morphogenetic interac- 
tions” that operate in the living being. Compare Jacques Monod, Il caso e la 
necessità (Milan: Mondadori, 1970), 22. By this term, on the one hand he ap- 
proaches the idea of nature since the organization of the living thing is not 
imposed on it from outside but from inside; and on the other he interprets in- 
ternal forces as efficient causes, and this fails to escape from mechanicalism. 
We know, moreover, that for Monod the scientific method consists in a sys- 
tematic refusal to consider final causes, understood as a project (compare 
ibid., 29). It is symptomatic that Monod understands finality only as project, 
not as an inner nexus between agent and end. 

1’ Hans Jonas, Il principio responsabilità, ed. Pierpaolo Portinaro 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1993), 94. i 
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This means—to repeat another statement by Jonas—that God is 
never a pure mathematician. One notes the similarity between Jonas’s 
ideas and a philosophy of nature of a vital and teleological stamp to 
which we are referring, a similarity that stems from the theme of ap- 
` petitus (appetition), which is found throughout living nature, to which 
Jonas devotes an adequate space. Appetition constitutes an important 
form of action.!9 In substance the concept of nature signifies not just 
an operation from within but also an operation in conformity with a 
purpose: nature is auto-activity toward ends, and even a nondeliberate 
or nonintentional purpose is real. Think of instinct, which does not 
know and yet functions toward an end. The mechanistic dualism of 
the res extensa, by which Descartes equated animals with machines 
and automata, stripped them of all inwardness. They possess no in- 
side, they include no nature as an inner principle of movement. Carte- 
sianism renders the phenomenon of life unintelligible and transforms 
the concept of soul, which is altered from the principle and form of 
life into a locus of pure subjectivity (res cogitans). 

Teleology thus seems to appear or disappear depending on 
whether one adopts a philosophical or scientific approach. The latter 
adopts a completely disontologized method, which may be useful on 
its plane, that of purely scientific explanations, and which generally 
entails an a priori exclusion of all purpose. However, it is essential 
not to confuse methodological utility of disregarding finality in sci- 
ences and ontological judgment directed to the real being, as Jonas 
suggests. This position is similar to Maritan’s: both observe that nat- 
ural science fails to tell us everything about nature and that a different 
(ontological) approach is called for, one that seeks to integrate final 
causes into the explanation of life. On the plane of scientific method, 
several scholars consider that the idea of understanding life scientifi- 
cally (that is, through physics and chemistry) means assimilating it to 
that which is not life; it means equating organic with inorganic, setting 
aside teleology: this is the mechanistic version of the philosophy of na- 
ture. For those who adopt a philosophical method, life is understood 
as a peculiar and original phenomenon; they avoid undue reduction- 
ism and hence remain open to the possibility of teleology. It is not 





18 Jonas, Organismo e libertà, 127. 

19 On appetition/appetitus see ST I, q. 6, a. 1, ad 2; q. 59, a. 1; q. 80, a 1; 
M, q. 29, a. 1. 

20 Jonas, Il principio responsabilità, 88. 
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rash to add that since scientific method fails to consider either the in- 
trinsic potency—act nexus or the concept of action/agent but only effi- 
cient causes, science seems unequipped to recognize teleology. 

Attempts to cancel final causes and move toward a “new mechan- 
icalism” applied to life include that accomplished by Jacques Monod 
in L’Hasard et la Necessité (Il caso e la necessita). Monod seeks to 
explain embryogenesis and ontogenesis only by means of physical 
and chemical laws, embracing an explicitly reductionist project: “Liv- 
ing beings are chemical machines.”“! The organism, though under- 
stood as a machine sui generis, which is constructed by itself—that 
is, one not constructed like ordinary machines through the action of 
external forces and instruments acting on particles of matterZ—is as- 
similated to a machine. The reduction of the living organism to a ma- 
chine cancels nature as a principle of activity from within and dis- 
tances the idea that there exist multiple degrees of immanent activity. 
Another grave limitation of this position is that it marginalizes the am- 
bit of appetition, of the “inclination toward,” which cannot be ex- 
plained in mechanistic terms or reduced to an efficient cause. 
Monod’s perspectives are a consequence of the markedly reductionist 
premises he adopts, among them, the exclusion of all final causes. 
According to the author the fundamental postulate of scientific 
method is that nature is objective and not projective, and so the only 
purpose we can speak of is that within a human subject and his con- 
scious activity. 

Monod recognizes three characteristics of living things: teleon- 
omy, autonomous morphogenesis, and reproductive invariability. The 
third element is easy to understand as it means the unchanging trans- 
mission of species’ characteristics; teleonomy hints at the fact that all 
living things are endowed with a project; autonomous morphogenesis 
alludes to the self-construction: living things construct themselves by 
themselves. However, his systematic refusal to resort to final causes 
leads first to an epistemological contradiction between the postulate 
of objectivity of nature and teleonomy (the former excludes the tele- 
ology which the latter invokes), and second to “reducing” teleonomy, 
which becomes a secondary property derived from invariability, the 
only one that is valid as a primitive property (the fundamental biologi- 





21 Monod, II caso e la necessità, 47. 
2 Compare ibid., 48. 
2 Ibid., 17. 
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cal invariability is the DNA: the gene is the unvarying bearer of heredi- 
tary characters). This is defended as the only position consistent with 
the postulate of the objectivity of science, which denies final causes: 
the exclusion of teleology is not, however, a result but an a priori pro- 
hibition raised by modern science. 

If the philosophical biology advanced by Monod does away with 
the idea of nature as the inner principle of movement, it places a heavy 
burden on the sphere of liberty, which meets with its first attestation 
and its first (though minimal) condition in the idea of nature as it is 
presented here: it is nature that, not reduced to receive forces and 
messages from without but acting as self-movement and self-construc- 
tion, conveys the first stirrings of freedom. By contrast, in a universe 
where everything is determined from outside, it is impossible for free- 
dom to exist since one condition for its existence is, in fact, immanent 
action, capable of development starting from within. 


Evolution. In hinting at the difficult problem of evolution, we will 
mention two problems: (a) the relationship between creation and be- 
coming; and (b) the possibility that the hylemorphic doctrines of 
Aquinas be able to justify evolution of life better than other recent the- 
ories such as that of Monod. We will be concerned solely with evolu- 
tion of life, putting aside theories on the evolution of universe, pres- 
ently in fashion in relation with the subtle Big Bang theory. However, 
it is wise not to undervalue the mutual support that this theory and 
that on evolution offer, though physical becoming of universe and life 
evolution stay as two very different processes. 

(a) Creation and becoming. Through the principle creatio non 
est mutatio, of very high importance in Thomas Aquinas and in Chris- 
tian theology, is clarified the impassable difference between creation 
understood as the total and absolute position of all things in being 
(creatio ex nihilo) and change or transformation (mutatio), which 
supposes existence of that which is/will be subject to becoming and 
transformation. Now, the realm of becoming and cosmic evolution 
entirely belongs to the mutatio and is wholly separate and without in- 
fluence on creatio. As creating does not mean to be cause of the be- 
coming, creation accounts for the existence of things, not for their 





% Compare ibid., 32. 
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becoming, which sets a different field of research.4 The very activity 
of divine causality operates differently in creation and becoming. In 
the former He is not only prime cause but unique and total cause of all 
being; while in the latter He operates as prime but not unique cause, 
because we have to consider also secondary causes endowed with 
ability of action and causality. 

Philosophy and theology will address themselves to the doctrine 
of creation which according to Aquinas is accessible to the knowledge 
of reason. On the contrary, the realm of change, becoming, and cos- 
mic evolution is doubly accessible: to the consideration of philosophy 
through the analysis of becoming (dialectics of act and potency) and 
of hylemorphic doctrine; and to the analysis of different sciences. 
The field of philosophy of nature is exactly the realm of mutatio of ev- 
ery degree and order. Consequently there is no possibility of proving 
or disproving scientifically the philosophical and theological doctrine 
of creation, as science is concerned only with laws of universal be- 
coming. The idea that scientific fallibilist theories such as that of the 
Big Bang can confirm the truth of creation rests on impossible harmo- 
nies. 
I add that the Big Bang hypothesis stimulates the mind since it 
seems to contradict a generally accepted rational postulate, that more 
cannot come from less. On the basis of this postulate, how can we 
suppose that in an initial, extremely concentrated, mechanical, en- 
ergy-rich and thermodynamic nucleus there is precontained the whole 
future development of the cosmos in its almost infinite forms, and life 
in all its endless richness? How can we exclude that there exists an- 
other guiding, transforming, elevating causality? Jonas similarly ob- 
serves that in the Big Bang model the effect is greatly superior to the 
cause: “In this new sense of ‘origins’ we observe a total reversal of the 
most ancient idea of the superiority of the creative cause to its effect. 
It was always supposed that the cause must have contained not just 





5 In a thorough study by William Carroll we read: “To use Big Bang cos- 
mology either to affirm creation or to deny it is an example of misunder- 
standings of both cosmology and creation. ... The Big bang described by 
modern cosmologists is a change; it is not creation. The natural sciences 
cannot themselves provide an ultimate account for the existence of all 
things. It does not follow, however, that reason remains silent about the ori- 
gin of the universe. Reason embraces more than the categories of the natural 
sciences”; “Thomas Aquinas and Big Bang Cosmology,” Sapientia 53 (1998): 
81 and 93. 

% Compare De potentia, q. 3, a 5. 
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more force but also greater perfection that the effect. The producer 
must have grater ‘reality’ than that which it produces: it has to be su- 
perior even in its formal essence, so as to explain the degree of form 
enjoyed by the things deduced from it.”2” The model of genetic deduc- 
tion introduced by the moderns inverts this order and considers the 
less as the origin of the more. 

(b) Aquinas and evolution of life. Evolution can mean simply 
change; but it also means oriented change, “change toward.” At once 
the question arises whether it moves toward more complex and per- 
fect forms of life, so' that the assumption id verius quod posterius 
(that which comes after, is truer) is valid. This way of understanding 
evolution does not exhibit, at first sight, a character of unreality or un- 
reasonableness. Hence a second question: if evolution is directed to- 
ward a growing complexity, what ontological metaphysics presents it- 
self as best suited to offer a foundation and an explanation of this 
event? . 

In evolution the principal problem to consider is not so much on- 
togenesis as phylogenesis, the passage or transformation from species 
to species. Anyone who desires to take the subject of evolution seri- 
ously is unlikely to conceive of it in any way except as an event that 
produces a change of being, that is a substantial transformation from 
which emerges a new living being that previously did not exist. This 
approach is different from that in which evolution is presented as a 
simple unfolding of what was given originally, in which—as Bergson 
seems to maintain—no substantial transformations take place but the 
unfolding of a single flow of life and élan vital which never ends and 
leads we know not where. 

Our aim here must necessarily be somewhat limited: to show that 
Aquinas’s hylemorphic and vitalistic ontology includes certain intrigu- 
ing doctrines which can be. used in formulating an evolutionary con- 
ception. We shall take as our starting point a passage in the Summa 
Contra Gentiles which deals with the ascending perfection of forms 
(and substances) in the process of generation and the related substan- 
tial transformations, and so opens a path toward a philosophy of evo- 
lution of life: 

And so, the more posterior and more perfect an act is, the more funda- 


mentally is the inclination of matter directed toward it. Hence, in regard 
to the last and most perfect act that matter can attain, the inclination of 





27 Jonas, Organismo e libertà, 54. 
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matter whereby it desires form must be inclined as toward the ultimate 
end of generation. Now, among the acts pertaining to forms, certain 
gradations are found. Thus, prime matter is in potency, first of all, to 
the form of an element. When it is existing under the form of an éle- 
ment it is in potency to the form of a mixed body; that is why the ele- 
ments are matter for the mixed body. Considered under the form of a 
mixed body, it is in potency to a vegetative soul, for this sort of soul is 
the act of a body. In turn, the vegetative soul is in potency to a sensitive 
soul, and a sensitive one to an intellectual one. This the process of gen- 
eration shows: at the start of generation there is the embryo living with 
plant life, later with animal life, and finally with human life. After this 
last type of form, no later and more noble form is found in the order of 
generable and corruptible things. Therefore, the ultimate end of the 
whole process of generation is the human soul, and the matter tends to- 
ward it as toward an ultimate form. So, elements exist for the sake of 
mixed bodies; these latter exist for the sake of living bodies, among 
which plants exist for animals, and animals for men. Therefore, man is 
the end of the whole order of generation.2 


Shortly before this we find another noteworthy passage: “Prime 
matter tends to perfection in acquiring in act a form that before it pos- 
sessed only potentially, though it ceases in this way from having in act 
what it previously possesses: for in this way matter receives all the 
forms to which it is in potency, so that its potentiality is brought to 
act by stages, since it is unable to do so simultaneously. 

Aquinas’s doctrine transmitted in the above quotations, and in 
general hylemorphic doctrine about matter—form relationship, should 
be understood in its scope. It is a philosophical doctrine that can sup- 
port and clarify those scientific theories according to which evolution 
of life is really passed from vegetable to animal stage and then to a hu- 
man one. Supposing that sufficient empirical evidences are available 
on the “fact” of life evolution, Aquinas’s position can be used in order 
to account for how life evolution occurred. 

His position seems to suggest that the evolution of life has termi- 
nated in man. Jacques Maritain understood it in these terms, in a 
study in which he advanced the hypothesis that evolution is essen- 
tially completed by the appearance of the human species» Evolution 
has been ascendant and went from the vegetable to the animal, then 
passed to the world of the spirit with the advent of man, and here it 





2 SCG, trans. V. J. Bourke (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1975), bk. 3, chap. 22, pp. 86-7. 

29 My emphasis. . 

% Compare Jacques Maritain, “Vers une idée thomiste de l'évolution,” in 
Approches sans entraves (Paris: Fayard, 1973), 105-62. 
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seems to have stopped. This presents the fascinating hypothesis that 
while the physical evolution of the cosmos may continue endlessly, 
that of life has already completed its fundamental stages and from 
now on little is to be expected of it. However, the idea that ascending 
evolution has ended with man does not imply that every other level of 
evolution is over; it is not unlikely that evolution of vegetable and ani- 
mal species can go on. Naturally there remain all the great questions 
about how life appeared and then how the spirit developed from it, but 
in a certain sense they appear to be questions about the past. 

Now, if we pay attention to some positions of the new epistemol- 
ogy of physics, as for instance that developed by Ilia Prigogine—very 
attentive to the phenomenon of irreversibility, to the so-called arrow 
of physical time—are not we obliged to recognize that Aquinas’s treat- 
ment seems too much linear and simple, too little open to surprise and 
novelty? A follower of the position according to which we find in Na- 
ture bifurcations, instabilities, surprises, Prigogine explains his view 
as follows: “Everywhere we direct our observation, we find evolu- 
tions, diversifications, instabilities. .... The vision of nature has been 
subjected to a radical change in respect of the multiple, of the tempo- 
ral, of the complex.”8! Anyway, as the arrow of time means that cos- 
mos has an history, this perspective is analogous and perhaps homo- 
geneous with Aquinas’s idea of a becoming of life due to really new 
compositions of prime matter and an unlimited multiplicity of forms. 
Should Aquinas have conceived this idea in a frame of fixity, this out- 
come is not essential to the argumentation, which can be placed in a 
dynamic horizon: we hardly conceive how many beings can proceed 
from always new compositions of matter and form, in a position open 
to ontological pluralism. This also implies that for philosophy of being 
evolution of life is natural, while for Monod it is to some extent patho- 
logical, a deviation from normal status. The respective philosophies 
of evolution differ as do the conceptions of becoming of being and 
that of invariance or stability of being: the first one according to 
Aquinas; the latter according to Monod. 

In fact, Monod’s framework is quite different: evolution is not ex- 
plained as a process within becoming, in the nexus between matter 
and gradually changing forms, but as an event due to chance and to 
defects in the mechanism of invariance. In opposition to Aquinas, 





31 Ilja Prigogine and Isabelle Stengers, La nuova alleanza (Turin: Ein- 
audi, 1981), 274. 
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where we find a natural idea of the evolution of life, he holds that 
“evolution is not a property of living beings, since its roots lie in the 
imperfections themselves of the conservative mechanism which, by 
contrast, represents their only privilege.” Monod is a supporter of 
stability, of the “prodigious stability of certain species that have suc- 
ceeded in reproducing without appreciable variations for hundreds of 
millions of years.” Here evolution emerges paradoxically from a sta- 
ble context and emerges not through an intrinsic disposition of the 
“prime matter” to change form but on the basis of chance.*4 

When related to chance, evolution is not “natural,” it is an excep- 
tion. Necessity, invariance, stability are the rule, to such an extent 
that teleonomy is related to invariance: “The essential teleonomic 
project consists in the transmission, from one generation to another, 
of the content of invariancy characteristic of the species.” When writ- 
ing these words, Monod, though fiercely hostile to final causes, is 
forced to admit them: the purpose is the transmission of invariance. 
Another decisive step is taken by observing that in living things “spon- 
taneous structuring must be considered as a mechanism.” Remov- 
ing “nature” as an activity and as self-construction from within, omit- 
ting the link among agent, action, and purpose, reducing autonomous 
morphogenesis to a mechanism, to a stable structure supported by in- 
variance (as happens in the case of lifeless crystalline structures), cre- 
ate the necessary and sufficient premises to reduce life to nonlife. 

The variation that gives rise to evolution is random and hence un- 
predictable, Random mutations are seized on by invariance and 
transformed into necessity: “Chance alone gives rise to all change, all 
creation in the biosphere.”®’ Chance and necessity also signify contin- 
gency plus necessity, a mixture difficult to handle. Evolution thus 
emerges as almost a pathology of the normal and the previously exist- 
ing, or one might say that Monod has a conception of evolution as an 
exception. These theories, in which man emerges by chance from 
the random working of evolutionary mechanisms, help to eliminate 





2 Monod, Il caso e la necessità, 98. 

3 Tbid., 94. 

% “The only mechanism through which the structure and performance 
of a protein could be modified and these modifications transmitted, even in 
part, to its offspring is that which derives from an alteration of the instruc- 
tions contained in a segment of its DNA sequence’; ibid., 94. 

% Tbid., 25. 

SB Ibid., 26. 

37 Ibid., 95-8. 
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from science and culture the idea of natural theology, of a universe 
created by a wise mind, in which man be the image of God. 

The important objections which weaken Monod’s position should 
not lead us to refuse it totally. In my opinion it should be necessary to 
correlate two lines of argumentation which do not contradict each 
other: the line of ontology and philosophy of nature, which through 
hylemorphic doctrine can account for accidental and substantial 
transformations and for the causes required for this; and the line of 
empirical sciences which, according to Monod, tries to explain evolu- 
tion as a combination of chance and necessity. That a series of unre- 
lated causes can produce a random mutation in an organism and that 
this can be incorporated through invariance—all this can be well ex- 
plained with a different frame of concepts which points to the idea of 
substantial transformations and of causes required for this output. It 
is wise to coordinate Monod with Aquinas, but giving preference to 
the latter. Stripped of its absoluteness, Monod’s position on chance 
and evolution can be partially recuperated as an element capable of 
giving rise to different versions of the matter—form relationship. 


I 


Conclusion. The definitions of the concepts of nature, life, and fi- 
nality that emerge from the positions we have described appear to be 
of a type that is not a priori but ontological-real. They start from the 
folowing methodological approach: to study and understand life 
means devoting oneself to studying and understanding living beings: 
in them form is not imposed from the outside, as it happens in objects 
produced by technology, but the living process is the activity itself of 
the form. By contrast, for some time now, matter devoid of life has be- 
come the knowable par excellence, that in relation to which we seek 
to explain life. For materialistic monism the most natural and original 





38 In Monod’s scheme invariance is both affirmed to provide a place for 
stability and also denied to find a place for mutations, which are the contrary 
of invariance. Invariance seems to be a sort of revolving door that now 
blocks mutation and now accepts and fixes it. It is denied to find a place for 
mutation and then immediately affirmed to find a place for the transmission 
of the mutation. If we wanted to translate Monod’s scientific language into 
the philosophical language of hylemorphism, we would have to say that the 
formal cause in Monod is invariance, that is, the DNA that controls the invari- 
ance of the species. ; 
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state of things is not to be alive. It follows that it is the existence of 
life in a mechanical universe that requires an explanation, and the ex- 
planation has to be advanced in terms of that which is devoid of life. 
By contrast, Aquinas’s ontological and epistemological paradigm as 
embodied in his philosophy of nature and of life offers a different way 
of understanding this subject. While it can accept within narrow 
limits the evolution model based upon chance and necessity, it is sim- 
ilar to that based on organism and freedom (Jonas). The latter does 
justice to the commonsense insight that sees life as an open, self-orga- 
nizing evolutionary phenomenon. 


University of Venice 





® Interesting points concerning the theme of life are found in La vita, 
ed. Marcelo Sanchez Sorondo (Rome: PUL-Mursia, 1998). Also note the es- 
say “La realtà ontologica dell’evoluzione: dall’universo ordinato alla terra da 
costruire,” by Ludovico Galleni, in Prismi di verità, ed. Maurizio Malaguti 
(Rome: Città Nuova, 1997), 141-66. This study insists on the fact that “no re- 
flection of God and hence of God the creator can forego the description of 
nature and hence of the creation that comes to us from science” (141). Three 
. different theories of evolution are also presented: gene-centered evolution, 
close to Darwin and Monod (random genetic mutations and ordering through 
natural selection); organism-centered evolution, or evolution of self-organi- 
zation, in which the appearance of ordered structures in living things is due 
to phenomena of self-organization; and biosphere-centered evolution, which 
assumes as its scientific object the whole biosphere and the relationships of 
living things to one another and to the nonliving and which seeks to identify 
a preferential direction in evolution toward forms of greater complexity (this 
is the case of Teilhard de Chardin and the assumption of the evolutionary 
movement toward the noosphere). 
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Loan. KANT GRADUATED IN 1755 from the University of Königs- 
berg on the basis of the dissertation On Fire (dissertatio pro gradu) 
and with the essay A New Exposition of the First Principles of Meta- 
physics (dissertatio pro receptione) written specifically for the occa- 
sion; he took up a position as lecturer in the same year. In 1756 he 
wrote a third Latin essay, the Physical Monadology (dissertatio pro 
loco), and applied for a professorship at the Albertina in Königsberg. 
The application was unsuccessful and, more significantly, the work 
failed to attract the attention Kant had hoped.! He had to wait until 
1770—some fourteen years later—for an appointment as full profes- 
sor in Königsberg, and it was not until the publication of the Critique 
of Pure Reason in 1781 that he finally established his reputation as a 
philosopher.2 ` 





Correspondence to: Institut für Philosophie, Philipps-Universität Mar- 
burg, Wilhelm-Röpke Str. 6B, D-35032 Marburg, Germany. 

1 Kant defended the Physical Monadology on 10 April 1756 in the hope 
of being awarded a professorship (auferordentliche Professur) of metaphys- 
ics, vacant since the death of Martin Knutzen in 1751. Since the application 
failed, Kant remained in his position as lecturer. See Werner Stark, “Hin- 
weise zu Kant’s Kollegen vor 1770,” Studien zur Entwicklung preußischer 
Universitdten, ed. Reinhard Brandt, Werner Euler, and Werner Stark (Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1999), 122-8; and Manfred Kuehn, Kant. A Biography 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 100-12. See also Steve Nara- 
gon, “Kant in Konigsberg,” unpublished manuscript, who is currently doing 
research on the lectureships and professorships at the Albertina at Kant’s 
time. For procedures governing eighteenth-century promotion and habilita- 
tion in the department of philosophy in Königsberg, see Anke Lindemann- 
Stark and Werner Stark, “Beobachtungen und Funde zu Königsberger Be- 
sténden des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Nordost-Archiv 4, no. 1 (1995): 63-100, esp. 
74-80. 

2 Some of the ideas familiar from the first Critique can be found in 
Kant’s second dissertatio pro loco, “On the Form and Principles of the Sensi- 
ble and Intelligible World” (“Inaugural Dissertation”) written hurriedly in the 
summer of 1770 and circulated to a limited audience. 
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Despite its poor reception at the time of publication, however, 
the Physical Monadology remains an important work for a full under- 
standing of Kant’s philosophy of nature. Although his earlier works 
on natural philosophy—his first book, Thoughts on the True Estima- 
tion of the Living Forces (1746), and his General History and Theory 
of the Heavens (1755)—both contain reflections on motion, force, and 
matter, it was only in the Physical Monadology that Kant developed 
an original theory of matter. In this later work, Kant aims to show 
that only a metaphysical, or nonmathematical and nonexperimental, 
theory of matter can effectively restrain pure speculation in the phi- 
losophy of nature and thus provide a foundation for the development 
of a mathematical and experimental physics. Physics alone, Kant ar- 
gues, is unable to ground its own principles and, in particular, cannot 
provide criteria for deciding between contradictory theorems gener- 
ated by geometry and metaphysics: finite versus infinite divisibility of 
space, for example, the necessity of an empty space for free motion, 
or the universal gravitation exerted by the internal force of bodies 
even in rest and at a distance. The solution to such problems, Kant 
suggests, can come only when natural science is supplemented by an 
a priori metaphysics of nature. As he says, “Metaphysics, therefore, 
which many say may be properly absent from physics, is, in fact, its 
only support; it alone provides illumination.”4 

With claims of this sort, Kant effectively outlined a research pro- 
gram that was to occupy him for some thirty years of his life, culmi- 
nating in his main work on natural philosophy, the Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science; and he remained interested in the is- 
sues beyond that work until his death in 1804. In this mature philoso- 
phy, Kant argues that although they are means by which laws of na- 
ture are discovered, mathematics and experience by themselves form 
an inadequate basis for exploring the grounds of such laws them- 
selves. Natural science, that is, has to be extended beyond the limits 





3 See 1:475-6, and Proposition 12. Theorema 1:486. References to 
Kant’s works are given according to volume and page of the Academy Edition 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1900~). Translations of the Physical Monadology 
and other precritical writings are taken from Immanuel Kant. Theoretical 
Philosophy 1755-1770, trans. and ed. David Walford and Ralf Meerbote 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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prescribed by Newton. Indeed, Newton explicitly denied that such an 
extension was possible: 


But hitherto I have not been able to discover the cause of those proper- 
ties of gravity from phenomena, and I frame no hypotheses; for what- 
ever is not deduced from the phenomena is to be called an hypothesis; 
and hypotheses, whether metaphysical or physical, whether of occult 
qualities or mechanical, have no place in experimental philosophy. In 
this philosophy particular propositions are inferred from the phenom- 
ena, and afterwards rendered general by induction. Thus it was that the 
impenetrability, the mobility, and the impulsive force of bodies, and the 
laws of motion and of gravitation, were discovered. And to us it is 
enough that gravity does really exist, and act according to the laws 
which we have explained, and abundantly serves to account for all the 
motions of the celestial bodies, and of our sea. 5 


Against this view, Kant claims that physics actually stands in need of 
metaphysical principles and that he himself is in a position to provide 
them. Thus, as the title of the final work suggests, from the outset 
Kant’s program was an exploration of the Metaphysical Foundations 
of Natural Science. On Kant’s view, it was no longer sufficient to rely 
on mere assertions—for example, that on the one hand, space is full 
and empty, and on the other, forces result from the collisions of atoms 
in motion—since the origin of the laws of nature must be sought in the 
concept of matter itself. Matter in motion could no longer be consid- 
ered a prerequisite for the existence of forces but, on the contrary, 
matter and motion were themselves to be derived from certain forces. 
With this background in mind, in this paper I want to focus on the 
changes in Kant’s early metaphysical project over the course of his 
philosophical career. Although his project can be identified with the 
title of his cr® “al philosophy of nature—the Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Nag ù Science—the period between 1756 and 1786 saw a 
major shi” “áis thought, represented most fully by the publication of 
the Crit.. , of Pure Reason (1781) and what Heiner Klemme has 
called “Karit’s turn to the subject.”6 In what follows, I shall outline 
both continuities in Kant’s thought as well as important differences 





5Isaac Newton, Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, trans. 
Andrew Motte (London: B. Motte, 1729), General Scholium. 

8 See Heiner F. Klemme, “Kants Wende zum Ich: Zum Einfluß von Herz 
und Mendelssohn auf die Entwicklung der kritischen Subjekttheorie,” 
Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung 53 (1999): 607-29. 
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between the precritical and the critical philosophy of nature.’ In part 
1, I discuss Kant’s early theory of matter as he presents it in the Phys- 
ical Monadology, the basis of his philosophy of nature. In part 2, 
drawing on a number of the unpublished Reflections, I sketch the de- 
velopment of Kant’s natural philosophy between 1756 and 1786— 
what I call the “phenomenalization of nature”—emphasizing in partic- 
ular his mature theory of matter. In the later philosophy Kant no 
longer invokes the metaphysical concept of a monad so central to the 
earlier work but relies instead on the concepts of intuition, percep- 
tion, and experience. In his early theory, I suggest, Kant considered 
the phenomena of force and matter in motion as mere accidents of 
material substance, whereas later they came to form the core of his 
theory of nature. Similarly, whereas the early Kant saw the concepts 
of repulsion and attraction as constituents of things in themselves, by 
1786 they appear as the constituents of phenomenal substance itself.8 





TOn this point, see Alfred Menzel, “Die Stellung der Mathematik in Kants 
vorkritischer Philosophie,” Kant-Studien 16 (1911): 189-213, esp. 155-61, 
who emphasizes the similarities between the Physical Monadology and the 
Metaphysical Foundations. Generally speaking, Kant’s philosophy of nature 
deserves a more nuanced treatment than Menzel’s treatment provides; but 
given that certain aspects of Kant’s early work remain after the critical turn, 
Menzel’s view has some plausibility. In addition, one could argue that Kant 
tried to settle philosophical disputes by clarifying the competing antinomical 
claims from the very beginning of his career. In his first book, Thoughts on 
the True Estimation of the Living Forces, for example, he tried to mediate 
between the two physical systems prevailing at that time (Leibnizianism and 
Cartesianism) by clarifying the competing claims of metaphysics and mathe- 
matics: Mathematics deals only with outer relations, while metaphysics in- 
vestigates the inner features of nature (compare True Estimation $850, 87-9, 
114-15). In the Physical Monadology, the mathematical-mechanical and the 
metaphysical-dynamical standpoints are mediated by the concept of an atom 
constituted by certain forces (physical monads). But, although these contro- 
versies contain formal aspects and also some material central to the later an- 
tinomies, the solution Kant devised for the latter was only conceivable after 
1770, within the system of transcendental idealism. See Critique of Pure 
Reason, A434-43. References to Kant’s Critique (hereafter, “CPR”) are given 
according to the first (1781) and second (1787) editions. Translations are 
taken from Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1965). 

8 There are, in particular, tensions between this phenomenalization of 
nature and certain precritical concepts or theoretical models that Kant re- 
tained for a significant part of his career. I suggest, moreover, that the 
changes Kant’s philosophy underwent after the first Critique and even more 
significantly after the “Göttingen review” of the first Critique (Zugaben zu 
den Göttinger Gelehrten Anzeigen, January 19, 1782, part 3, pp. 40-8) occa- 
sioned the shift from noumena to the phenomena—and especially to external 
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The Physical Monadology is divided into two parts. In the first, 
Kant defends the claim “that the existence of physical monads is in 
agreement with geometry”;? and in the second he investigates “the 
most general properties of physical monads, insofar as they are differ- 
ent in different things and contribute to the understanding of the na- 
ture of bodies.”!0 Before offering a detailed analysis of physical 
monads, however, Kant summarizes his basic philosophy of nature, 
namely, that the internal force of the simple parts of matter is a mov- 
ing force which acts on external objects by repulsion and attraction. 
The inner nature of the bodies, or what might be called the essence of 
matter, must be derived then from the inner nature of the elements or 
their attributes. 








phenomena—in the Prolegomena, the Metaphysical Foundations and the 
second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. Almost all the differences be- 
tween the first and the second editions of the first Critique support this con- 
tention. At the same time Kant was attempting to elaborate a critical and 
pure, that is, noumenal, moral philosophy. For present purposes I concen- 
trate only on the basic features of Kant’s natural philosophy and its tendency 
toward a phenomenalization of nature. 

91:477-83. 

10 1:483—7. 

U Dismissing the opposite view he developed in the True Estimation 
(§§2-8), Kant here deals with Wolff’s transformation of the Leibnizian vis ac- 
tiva into a vis motrix. See also Proposition 10 of the Physical Monadology 
and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain 
(Leipzig, 1765), part 1, chaps. 1 and 3; and Christian Wolff, Cosmologia gener- 
alis, methodo scientifica pertractaia, qua ad solidam, imprimis dei atque 
naturae, cognitionem via sternitur, 2d ed. (Frankfurt, 1737), §137. Kant 
also speaks of these two fundamental forces, namely repulsion and attrac- 
tion, in the General History, but there they play a role in the physical expla- 
nation of cosmic bodies (see 1:234, 237) rather than in the conceptual consti- 
tution of matter, as they do in the Physical Monadology. 

12 See 1:476. In this respect Kant took over the research program of 
Leibniz: “we acknowledge that all corporeal phenomena can be derived from 
efficient and mechanical causes, but we understand that these very mechani- 
cal laws as a whole are derived from higher reasons”; Leibniz, “Specimen dy- 
namicum; pro admirandis Naturae legibus circa Corporum vires et mutuas 
actiones detegendis, et ad suas causas revocandis,” Acta eruditorum 
(Leipzig, 1695), part 1, §13, pp. 145-57. 
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The basic concept organizing Kant’s early philosophy of nature is 
thus the monad; the idea that the most fundamental component of a 
body is simple, indivisible substance.8 These elements are objects 
that remain when the physical components of a body are removed. 
Although Kant clearly holds this theory, he does not actually defend it, 
nor does he draw comparisons with other early modern thinkers. He 
says nothing of Descartes, for example, or other dynamistic theo- 
ries.!4 Nevertheless, in Proposition 6 he does supplement his charac- 
terization of substance with dynamic features that rule out atomism 
as a possible theory of matter; and in the intermediate Propositions 





8 In restricting himself to corporeal elements (physical monads), Kant 
eliminates mental substances altogether. This methodological separation is 
one of the basic features of Kant’s philosophy. See the Thesis of the Second 
Antinomy (CPR, A434), and the subsequent differentiation between the con- 
cepts of a monad and an atom (A440-1). The difference between the Kantian 
and the Leibnizian monadology (compare Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace fondés en Raison §1, and Monadologie §7) is already expressed in the 
title of Kant’s work, the Physical Monadology: the latter concerns dynamisti- 
cally conceived elements of bodies which act upon each other by repulsion 
and attraction. Even though Kant used the term “monad” in his work, it re- 
fers to physical substances rather than the Leibnizian monads whose rela- 
tions appear to us as obscure and confused spatial relations. So while Kant 
does not replace Leibnizian “preestablished harmony” with a physical influx, 
on the level of physical explanation at least, it becomes the only way of ex- 
plaining real mutual impact. For further discussion of this topic see Eric 
Watkins, “Kant’s Theory of Physical Influx,” Archiv fur Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie 77 (1995): 285-324, and “The Development of Physical Influx in 
Early Eighteenth-Century Germany. Gottsched, Knutzen, and Crusius,” Re- 
view of Metaphysics 49 (1995): 295-330; and Kuehn, Kant, 75-6, 90-4 Be- 
cause of the atomism in On Fire, Adickes dates Kant’s development of the 
monadological standpoint to the spring of 1755. See Adickes, Kant als 
Naturforscher, vol. 1 (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 1924), 163. It is important 
to stress that Leibniz’s monadology is noumenal and, epistemologically 
speaking, should be separated from his phenomenalistic conception of mat- 
ter. In the Preface of the Nouveaux essais, arguing against Locke’s corpuscu- 
lar philosophy, he writes: “we should think of space as full of matter which is 
inherently fluid, capable of every sort of division and indeed actually divided 
and subdivided to infinity. ... That is what brings it about that matter has ev- 
erywhere some degree of rigidity as well as of fluidity, and that no body is ei- 
ther hard or fluid in the ultimate degree—we find in it no invincibly hard at- 
oms and no mass which is entirely unresistant to division. The order of 
nature, and in particular the law of continuity, equally pull down both alterna- 
tives”; Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, in Die philosophischen Schriften, ed. Carl 
Immanuel Gerhardt (Berlin: Weidmann, 1882), 5:52. Leibniz’s theory of phys- 
ical bodies comes closer to the theory of matter Kant proposed in 1786 than it 
does to the one developed in the Physical Monadology. 

14 See René Descartes, Principia Philosophiae (Amsterdam, 1644), 
§§46-52; and Adickes, Kant als Naturforscher, 148-50, who points to this 
shortcoming in Kant’s position. 
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3—5 he discusses geometry, which Kant felt had to be reconciled with 
metaphysics and physical monadology, in particular. 

A central problem in eighteenth-century natural philosophy—es- 
pecially in the relation between physics and geometry—was infinite 
divisibility.5 While the ideal figures of geometrical space could be di- 
vided infinitely, space containing real or physical bodies could not. 
But, in principle, physical space should be infinitely divisible as well, if 
only because the concept of space seemed to be a necessary condition 
for the possibility of a reconciliation between geometry and meta- 
physics. If the two kinds of space were different (ideal or real), how- 
ever, this project would be impossible. Yet, according to Kant, space 
is not an absolute entity but merely the form of appearance of outer 
relations of substances;!§ it has reality only in conjunction with corpo- 
real elements. Thus physical or natural space is different in kind from 
its ideal geometrical counterpart.!’ Whether or not this space can be 
divided ad infinitum stands in need of demonstration. In order to ac- 
complish this, Kant applies the geometrical proof of the infinite divisi- 
bility of a line to physical space. Substituting geometrical points for 
physical points or monads, and the geometrical line for a physical line, 
he thinks it possible to prove the infinite divisibility of a physical 
space filled by simple components of bodies (monads).!8 Interestingly 
enough, this proof does not require that monads themselves be 





16 An instructive analysis of the divisibility theorem of the Physical Mon- 
adology is to be found in Wolfgang Malzkorn, “Kant über die Teilbarkeit der 
Materie,” Kant-Studien 89 (1998): 386-92. 

16 See 1:480. 

17 See 1:478-9. 

18 See the sketch in 1:478. Irving Polonoff, Force, Cosmos, Monads and 
Other Themes of Kant’s Early Thought (Bonn: Bouvier, 1973), 149, has 
pointed out that Kant’s proof of the infinite divisibility of corporeal space can 
be found in Jacques Rohault’s Traité de Physique (Paris, 1671) chaps. 9 and 
4, as well as in John Keill’s Introductio ad veram physicam (17389) (Kant 
knew Keill’s essay [compare 8:202, 29.1.1:115]). For Keill’s proof see Michael 
Friedman Kant and the Exact Sciences (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1992), 195. In the Inquiry concerning the Distinctness of the Princi- 
ples of Natural Theology and Morality (1764), Kant provides a shorter ver- 
sion of this same proof (see 2:279). Prior to the Physical Monadology, the 
concept of physical points is to be found in Baumgarten’s Metaphysica: 
“$399. Punctum physicum si dicas actuale et praeter simplicitatem omni- 
mode determinatum, quaedam monades huius universi sunt puncta physica, 
nempe quarum ex aggregato extensum”; Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, 
Metaphysica (Halle, 1739). (The 1757 edition is reprinted in Kant, 15:5-54 and 
17:5-226). See also Kant’s criticism at CPR, A439—40. 
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infinitely divisible; although monads are components of bodies, ac- 
cording to Kant, they are not really parts of them. This is not to say 
that their extension is infinitely small, but rather that spatiality is 
merely a contingent feature of them. In scholastic terms this means 
that spatiality is a contingent accident of substance. Hence, the space 
of a monad is infinitely divisible but the monad itself is not divisible at 
all. If monads were infinitely divisible, then no composition whatso- 
ever could render bodies possible. 

If spatiality is only an accidental feature of monads, however, the 
question arises why bodies composed of such monads are extended in 
space at all. Kant’s project of reconciling geometry and metaphysics 
demands that monads be located in this physical space while not be- 
ing extended, and the question is then how something essentially un- 
extended can give rise to extension. Kant’s solution to this problem 
lies in his contention that simple elements do not merely exist in 
space, but that they fill space with an original force of impenetrabil- 
ity.® Hence monads are essentially dynamical and, consequently, the 
infinite divisibility of space can not simply be conferred upon them. 





2 In Propositions 3 and 5 of the Physical Monadology the terms occu- 
pare (occupy a space) and implere (fill a space) are used interchangeably. 
The same is true of the Inquiry concerning the Distinctness of the Princi- 
ples of Natural Theology and Morality from 1764: “I cognize that a space is 
occupied by something if there is something there which offers resistance to 
a moving body attempting to penetrate that same space. But this resistance 
is impenetrability. Accordingly, bodies occupy space by means of impenetra- 
bility. But impenetrability is a force, for it expresses a resistance, that is to 
say, it expresses an action which is opposed to an external force. And the 
force which belongs to a body must also belong to the simple parts of which 
it is constituted. Accordingly, the elements of every body fill their space by 
means of the force of impenetrability’; 2:287. (Compare Reflection 31 from 
1764-69: “The substance takes effect immediately in a whole space (occupat 
spatium), and it fills it by the resistance (replet).” And 14:109: “Die substantz 
wirkt unmittelbar in einem Gantzen Raum [occupat:spatium], und durch den 
Wiederstand erfüllet sie ihn [replet].”) References to Kant’s Reflections and 
his Lectures are given according to volume and page of the Academy Edition; 
the translations are mine. The Metaphysical Foundations 4:497 contains a 
further clarification. The sources of this dynamistical concept of impenetra- 
bility may be found in Leibniz’s Specimen dynamicum (part 1, §1) and in 
Baumgarten’s Metaphysica, the textbook Kant used for his lectures: “Sub- 
stantia, in cuius loco nequit esse alia extra eam posita, est impenetrabilis 
(solida)”; Metaphysica, §398. See H. E. Timerding, “Kant und Euler,” Kant- 
Studien 23 (1919): 27-38, who considers the influence of Leonhard Euler’s 
Recherches sur Vorigine des forces from 1752 (esp. article 19) on Kant’s 
thought. It should be noted, however, that Kant’s concept of a genuine action 
at a distance and Euler’s concept of an absolute space speak against drawing 
too close an affinity between the two thinkers. See Euler’s Briefe an eine 
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Kant’s argument here can actually be traced back to the Leibniz- 
Clarke correspondence of 1715-16, and the points of view of the 
“metaphysicians” and “mathematicians,” which Leibniz and Clarke 
represented. Whereas the Newtonians argued for an absolute space in 
order to establish the truth of geometrical propositions, the Leibniz- 
Wolffians contended that space consists of nothing but phenomenal 
relations themselves. When the Prussian Academy devoted its Prize 
Essay competition for the year 1747 to the issue of how the origins 
and motions of bodies can be deduced in the framework of a monado- 
logy, the debate became focused on two possible alternatives: be- 
tween an essential divisibility of space and objects in space, on the 
one hand, and the ultimate simple elements of bodies, on the other. 
The subject of the competition was the “[e]xamination, starting from 
an exact and clear presentation of the doctrine of monads, whether 
monads can be thoroughly disproved and destroyed by incontestable 
arguments, or whether it is possible to prove the monads and derive 
from them an intelligible explanation of the main phenomena of the 
universe and especially of the origin and the motion of bodies.” 
Kant’s own view seems to have its roots in this debate. 


deutsche Prinzessinn über verschiedene Gegenstände aus der Physik und 
Philosophie (Leipzig, 1769), part 1, esp. nos. 69-79; Peter Michael Harman, 
“Force and Inertia: Euler and Kant’s Metaphysical Foundations of Natural 
Science,” in Nature Mathematized. Historical and Philosophical Case Stud- 
ies in Classical Modern Natural Philosophy, vol. 1, ed. William R. Shea (Dor- 
drecht: Reidel, 1983), 229-49; and Helmut Pulte, Das Prinzip der kleinsten 
Wirkung und die Kraftkonzeptionen der rationalen Mechanik. Eine Unter- 
suchung zur Grundlegungsproblematik bei Leonhard Euler, Pierre Louis 
Moreau de Maupertuis und Joseph Louis Lagrange (Stuttgart: Steiner, 
1989), 114-16. In the Metaphysical Foundations, Kant returns to this issue in 
Proposition 1 of the Dynamics. 

2 For an account of the historical background, see Ronald S. Calinger, 
“The Newtonian-Wolffian Controversy (1740-1759),” Journal of the History 
of Ideas 30 (1969): 319-30; Margula R. Perl, “Physics and Metaphysics in New- 
ton, Leibniz, and Clarke,” Journal of the History of Ideas 30 (1969): 507-26; 
Francis E. L. Priestley, “The Clarke—Leibniz Controversy,” in The Methodolog- 
ical Heritage of Newton, ed. Robert E. Butts and John W. Davis (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1970), 34-56; and Irving Polonoff, Force, Cosmos, 
Monads, 77-89; for the context of the prize essays see Cornelia Buschmann, 
“Die philosophischen Preisfragen und Preisschriften der Berliner Akademie 
der Wissenschaften im 18. Jahrhundert,” in Aufklärung in Berlin, ed. Wolf- 
gang Förster (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1989), esp. 182-6. The winner of the 
1747 prize competition was Johann Gottlob Heinrich von Justi with an essay 
entitled “Untersuchung der Lehre von den Monaden und einfachen Dingen” 
(in Dissertation qui a remporté le prix proposé par l’Académie Royale des 
Sciences et belles lettres sur le systeme des monades avec les pieces qui ont 
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According to Kant’s Physical Monadology, both the geometrician 
and metaphysician are correct. In spite of being simple, an element, 
Kant argues, can fill an infinitely divisible space. This is because the 
element itself is not divided but the appearance of its outer relations. 
Later in his career, Kant came to reject this solution and, moreover, to 
dismiss monadology altogether. As he noted in a critical retrospec- 
tive: 


It will forever remain a remarkable phenomenon in the history of phi- 
losophy that there was a time when even mathematicians who were at 
the same time philosophers began to doubt, not, indeed, the correctness 
of their geometrical propositions insofar as they related merely to 
space, but the objective validity and application to nature of this con- 
cept itself and all its geometrical determinations, since they were con- 
cerned that a line in nature might indeed be composed of physical 
points, consequently that true space in objects might be composed of 
simple parts, notwithstanding that the space which the geometer holds 
in thought can by no means be composed of such things. #! 


Whereas the doubt of which Kant speaks is a necessary condition for 
his Metaphysicae cum geometriae iunctae usus, the solution he pre- 
sents in the Physical Monadology remains within the field of geome- 
try and ventures neither into the realm of metaphysics nor into that of 
natural science. To call a line to which a geometrical proof is applied 


concouru. (Berlin, 1748), 1-43. I do not know whether Kant was acquainted 
with this essay. Wolfgang Kréber, “Zu Leonhard Eulers philosophischen An- 
sichten,” in Aufkldrung in Berlin, ed. Wolfgang Forster (Berlin: Akademie- 
Verk, 1989), 116-29, hints at the significant role of Leonhard Euler who was 
director of the mathematics class of the Berlin academy during 1746 and 
1766. Euler was responsible for the call for papers and the award of the prize 
to an anti-Wolffian (Euler understood himself as a Newtonian). Polonoff 
casts a further reflection on Euler’s position in this debate: “Shortly after the 
announcement in 1746 of the prize question, an anonymous antimonadist es- 
Say appeared on the subject written in German [Gedanken von den Ele- 
menten der Korper, in welchen das Lehrgebdude von den einfachen Dingen 
und Monaden gepriifet und das wahre Wesen der Körper entdeckt wird. 
(Berlin 1746)]. However, most of the controversialists soon recognized it to 
be a product of Euler’s pen. Although Euler never acknowledged authorship, 
he never denied it, and it is generally conceded to be his creation”; Polonoff, 
Force, Cosmos, Monads, 78. Compare Wolfgang Breidert, “Leonhard Euler 
und die Philosophie,” Leonhard Euler. 1707-1783: Beitrage zu Leben und 
Werk (Basel: Birkhauser, 1983), 448-9, who points out that Christian Wolff 
urged the president of the academy, Pierre Louis Moreau de Maupertuis, to 
undermine Euler’s influence. 

21 Prolegomena 4:287-8. References to Kants Prolegomena are given 
according to volume 4 and page of the Academy Edition. Translations are 
taken from Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, trans. Gary Hatfield 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 
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a physical line amounts to nothing more than a nominal definition. 
Accordingly, Kant simply imports geometrical terminology into a for- 
eign discipline without offering any justification. It is a metabasis eis 
allo genos. A further objection against this “reconciliation” of geome- 
try and metaphysics is that if one concentrates not on the putative 
transition from geometrical to metaphysical arguments but on Kant’s 
own definition of space as “a certain appearance of the external rela- 
tion of substances,”~ then the geometrical argument is excluded at 
the outset. Since geometry operates without a concept of substance, 
geometrical space must be different in kind from the space Kant has in 
mind. 

Yet how can Kant conceive physical monads, if not in terms of 
their spatial extension? Kant’s determination of physical monads is 
based on the assumption that essential forces bind the ultimate ele- 
ments of bodies together. This assumption has two elements.” First, 





2 1:480. 

23 The background of this dynamistic assumption can be traced back to 
Leibniz’s Specimen dynamicum. Kant was acquainted with this essay even 
before he published his first book, the True Estimation. Leibniz had intro- 
duced the difference between dead and living forces in the Specimen dy- 
namicum, while Descartes thought “that the nature of matter, or body con- 
sidered in general, consists . . . simply in its being something which is 
extended in length, breadth and depth”; Descartes, Principia, 2.4, Leibniz 
gave priority to the concept of force in order to determine the concept of 
matter: “Elsewhere we urged that in corporeal things there is something over 
and above extension, in fact, something prior to extension, namely, that force 
of nature implanted everywhere by the Creator. This force does not consist 
in a simple faculty, with which the schools seem to have been content, but is 
further endowed with conatus or nisus, attaining its full effect unless it is im- 
peded by a contrary conatus. This nisus frequently presents itself to the 
senses and, in my judgment, is understood by reason to be everywhere in 
matter, even where it is not obvious to sense. But if we should not attribute 
this nisus to God, acting by miracle, then it is certainly necessary that he pro- 
duce that force in bodies themselves, indeed, that it constitute the innermost 
nature of bodies, since to act is the mark of substances, and extension means 
nothing but the continuity or diffusion of an already presupposed striving and 
reacting (that is, resisting) substance. So far is extension from being able to 
constitute a substance itself!”; Leibniz, Specimen dynamicum, part 1, §1. 
Adickes, Kant als Naturforscher, 153-4, points out that Kant proceeded from 
the concept of activity (Tätigkeit or Wirksamkeit, activitas) to the concept 
of force without any further argument. Kant simply identifies the sphere of 
activity with the sphere of forces. The very same identification, however, is 
already to be found in Leibniz, from whom Kant obviously took the concept 
of a repulsive force to explain the filling of space (though without the 
Aristotelian conception of different kinds of matter): “And indeed, the primi- 
tive force of being acted upon [vis primitiva patiendi] or of resisting consti- 
tutes that which is called primary matter in the schools, if correctly inter- 
preted. This force is that by virtue of which it happens that a body cannot be 
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Kant does not regard these original forces as merely relational but as 
internal determinations of the monad. These forces are, then, essen- 
tial properties of matter, even if all spatial composition of bodies is re- 
moved. Since forces are not extensive but intensive magnitudes, spa- 
tial divisibility has nothing to do with these dynamical properties. 
Therefore, the spatial indivisibility of monads is guaranteed insofar as 
the ground of the existence of monads is independent of their spatial 
extension. Second, the monad’s ability to fill a space rests on one of 
these original forces, namely, on repulsion. Repulsion is nothing but 
the monad’s ability to resist other monads. In Proposition 8, repul- 
sion is defined as the impenetrability of a body; and this allows Kant 
to characterize the presence of a substance in terms of filling space 
with repulsive force rather than in terms of combining smaller ele- 


penetrated by another body, but presents an obstacle to it, and at the same 
time is endowed with a certain laziness, so to speak, that is, an opposition to 
motion”; Leibniz, Specimen dynamicum, part 1, §3. The difficulty with this 
passage—that it lacks a distinction between a repulsive and an inertial resis- 
tance—also leads to systematic inconsistencies in Kants Metaphysical 
Foundations. Neither Leibniz nor Kant has a sufficient phenomenal criterion 
to distinguish between dynamical and mechanical resistance (compare Re- 
mark to Explication 1 of the Dynamics, Remark to Explication 1 of the Me- 
chanics as well as Note 2 to Proposition 4 of the Mechanics of the Metaphys- 
ical Foundations). Another source of Kant’s dynamistical concept of matter 
may be found in Hamberger who drew on Leibniz’s philosophy. Hamberger 
also agues that an essential vis insita is responsible for the impenetrability 
of bodies. See Georg Erhard Hamberger, Elementa physices, methodo math- 
ematica in vsum avditorii conscripta, 4th ed. (Jena, 1750), §35: “Resistentia 
est actio corporis in corpus, qua huius corporis actio quaecunque, . . . quo- 
cunque modo . . . determinatur.... Ergo resistentia est a vi insita 
determinata”; ibid., 16; and §87 of the same work which reads: "Corpora di- 
cuntur impenetrabilia, quatenus resistunt; ergo impenetrabilitas quoque est a 
vi insita, et corpora sunt in perpetua actione”; ibid., 20. See the True Estima- 
tion 1:25-7, 60-1 for Kant’s position on Hamberger’s theory and Paolo Gril- 
lenzoni, Kant e la scienza, vol. 1 (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1998), 94-6. 

24So in Proposition 7 Kant supports his proof of the infinite divisibility 
of physical space as expounded in Proposition 3. In the Metaphysical Foun- 
dations Kant proved the opposite thesis of the infinite divisibility of matter 
by an analogous separation of geometry and dynamism. The difference is 
due to the fact that in the meantime Kant had dismissed the assumption of a 
substantial center of forces (see Metaphysical Foundations 4:503-8). I pur- 
sue this matter further below. 

5 See 1:482, figure 3. 
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ments together. Kant speaks in this context of a sphere of activity 
(sphaera activitatis).% 

Several monads conjoined in a complex form a spatial medium 
(body) which in turn is characterized by an essential elasticity.” 
Thus, the second aspect of force—as an essential property of matter— 
has to be seen in its constitution of space, that is, repulsion prevents 
other monads from entering the place of a monad. The monad’s abil- 
ity to fill a space, however, cannot be derived simply from the internal 
relations of forces since the monad is conceived as a simple unit. 
Rather, the filling of a space is only explicable in dynamistic terms of 
outer relations of a monad to other monads. This claim replaces at- 
omism with an atomistic dynamism or a monadology where matter is 
a unit of physical monads. As an element of a body that fills a space, 
the monad then has an extensive magnitude, namely, the extension of 
its sphere of activity. But within this sphere no point can exist in iso- 
lation from other surrounding points since accidents cannot exist sep- 
arated from their substance.% 

The transition from Sectio I to Sectio IT of the Physical Monadol- 
ogy forms a transition from monadology to a doctrine of actual bodies. 
For a determinate extension—a basic feature of all bodies—a second 
original force is required. This is the internal force of attraction that 
acts in the opposite direction to the original repulsion. Both limit each 
other to a certain extent, and repulsion and attraction together—or, 





26 See also the entry “Wirkungskreis, Sphare der Wirksamkeit,” in Jo- 
hann Samuel Traugott Gehler, Physikalisches Wörterbuch oder Versuch 
einer Erklärung der vornehmsten Begriffe und Kunstworter der Naturlehre 
mit kurzen Nachrichten von der Geschichte der Erfindungen und Beschrei- 
bungen der Werkzeuge begleitet in alphabetischer Ordnung (Leipzig, 1798), 
part 4, 787-9. J return to this issue in section 2 below (compare Proposition 
4 of the Dynamics in the Metaphysical Foundations). 

27 See 1:486-7; and Proposition 2 of the Dynamics in the Metaphysical 
Foundations. f 

2 Kant’s expressions are easily misunderstood: he speaks of “two direc- 
tions” (utrinque) of resistance but then states that the activity is exerted in 
all directions (see 1:480-1). See also Proposition 4 of the Dynamics in the 
Metaphysical Foundations, where the exemplary sketch shows two direc- 
tions though the text repeatedly reads “all directions.” 

2 See Proposition 7. Kant had expressed the same view in the True Es- 
timation (1:28). 
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the mutual limitation of both forces®—explains how a monad relates 
to a spatial body. Furthermore, this dynamical relation excludes the 
appearance of a single monad. Each monad needs other monads. The 
forces of resistance and attraction by definition open a space for 
other objects, and a single monad leads conceptually to a complex of 
monads or a body. Since the spatial figure of a body cannot be deter- 
mined by repulsion alone, the concept of a body requires the introduc- 
tion of a second basic force. Attraction, however, is only necessary 
for the limitation of the filling of a space by repulsion.?! 

With what appears to be an allusion to John Keill,* Kant attempts 
to determine mathematically how these two fundamental forces inter- 
act. Both repulsion and attraction decrease in proportion to the in- 
crease of the distance from the center of the monad. It is a propor- 
tionality of I/r*. Repulsion decreases proportionally to the volume of 
the sphere of activity (1/r3), whereas the attractive force of the same 
element, acting in the opposite direction, decreases in proportion to 
the plane of that sphere (1/r2). At a certain distance from the center of 
the monad repulsion and attraction balance each other out. This dis- 
tance provides the radius of the monad’s sphere of activity. At the be- 
ginning of his exposition Kant himself states that he is offering a heu- 
ristic conjecture rather than a mathematical description which would 
clarify a metaphysical concept; as a metaphysician, that is, Kant is 





In the Metaphysical Foundations one also finds the concept of limita- 
tion presented as a categorial determination of the material filling of space 
(see 4:523). In a dynamistic context, this concept also occurs in Leibniz 
(Specimen dynamicum, part 1, §3) and in Wolff (Cosmologia generalis, 
§364). Kant’s view differs, however, in that unlike Leibniz and Wolff who 
take the limitation of primitive forces as the ground of derivative, or phenom- 
enal forces experienced in the collision of bodies, he takes this limitation of 
two forces as the foundation of a third entity. Kant himself had used the 
Leibnizian-Wolffian concept of limitation in his New Exposition of the First 
Principles of Metaphysics: “If, for example, body A moves another body B 
by striking it, a certain force and therefore a certain reality is imparted to the 
latter body.—In this case we may, in accordance with the usual sense of the 
term, conceive the imparted force (vim impressam) as if it were a transmit- 
ted reality, although strictly speaking it is merely a certain limiting (limiia- 
tio) or directing of an inherent reality (realitatis insitae)”; 1:407. 

31 See also the Preliminary considerations (1:476) and the more elabo- 
rated presentation in the Metaphysical Foundations (Propositions 5 and 6 
of the Dynamics). For intermediate versions of the argument, see Reflection 
40 (14:145; 1773-5) and Reflection 44 (14:296; 1775-7). 
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concerned less with providing the exact determination of the funda- 
mental forces than in demonstrating their necessary existence and 
that they can, in principle, be determined mathematically. 

The decisive step in providing a foundation for physics is the in- 
troduction of the force of inertia. Kant states that different kinds of el- 
ements differ with respect to their force of inertia. Bodies of the 
same size, therefore, may have different forces of inertia and thus dif- 
ferent impulses. (in contrast to the constitutional pair of forces [re- 
pulsion—attraction] Kant here dispenses with a further counterforce.) 
Kant’s aim in introducing inertia is twofold. First, and in agreement 
with Newton, Kant holds that the force of inertia is responsible for the 
continuous motion of a moved body.® The inertial force of the body 
represents the sum total of the inertial forces of its elements, and this 
sum determines the mass of the body. Second, and in opposition to 
Newton, Kant maintains that the force of inertia is responsible for the 
different densities of bodies. He states that all monads are of one and 
the same volume,® though they can vary with respect to their density 





æ See John Keill, “Epistola ad Cl. virum Gulielmum Cockburn, Medici- 
nae Doctorem: In qua Leges Attractionis aliaque Physices Principia tradun- 
tur,” Philosophical Transactions, vol. 26 (London, 1708), 97-110. esp. Propo- 
sition 4. In this essay Keill presents a molecular theory with explicit 
reference to Newton (see ibid., 100). However, Keill does not offer proofs or 
an exact determination of the force—distance relations, putting them off to a 
further (but never published) work. According to Keill, the small parts of flu- 
ids such as water and air cohere by virtue of an attracting force which—in 
contrast to gravitational force—works only when the parts come into con- 
tact. So attraction is the ground of (inner) cohesion and (outer) adhesion of 
the parts of one or more bodies. Kant knew Keill’s Introductio ad veram 
physicam (see above n. 18), and the text of the Physical Monadology sug- 
gests that he also knew the Epistola of 1708 (see 8:202; 1:580, 8:496). See 
Ferdinand Rosenberger, Isaac Newton und seine Physikalischen Principi- 
en: Ein Hauptstiuck aus der Entwickelungsgeschichte der modernen Physik 
(Leipzig, 1895), 351-2; and Hans-Joachim Waschkies, Physik und Physiko- 
theologie des jungen Kant: Die Vorgeschichte seiner “Allgemeinen Naturge- 
schichte und Theorie des Himmels” (Amsterdam: Grüner, 1987), 412-18. 

3B See 1:484. 

“See Proposition 11. 

SIn the True Estimation (1:141), Kant had already suggested this inter- 
nal cause for the phenomena of motion. In Definition IV of the Principia, 
Newton writes: “a body maintains every new state it acquires, by its vis iner- 
tia only.” See also Definition ITI and the First Law of Motion in the Prin- 
cipia. 

38 See Corollarium to Proposition 10. In the Metaphysical Founda- 
tions (4:633-4) Kant dismisses this view. 
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because inertial force and mass can differ from monad to monad. 
Thus bodies of equal size differ in mass and density as a result of vary- 
ing inertial force rather than different numbers of atoms and inter- 
stices. Kant formulates this rejection of the void with some care% and 
in Proposition 12 offers further corroboration for the dynamistic the- 
ory. If atoms were of one and the same volume and inertia, he con- 
tends, the existence of empty space would be required to explain the 
various densities of phenomena such as ether, air, water, and gold. If, 
by contrast, monads are assumed to have various degrees of inertia, it 
becomes possible to imagine bodies of the same size with varying 
quantities of mass. It is unnecessary, then, to generate a hypothesis 
about fullness or emptiness in order to explain differences in density. 

With this conclusion, the Physical Monadology attains the goal 
Kant had set for it: concentrating on corporeal elements that interact 
really or spatially, Leibniz’s metaphysical monadology has been trans- 
formed into a physical monadology with spatial interactions which 
can be measured mathematically. In addition, Kant’s argument also 
provides a metaphysical foundation for Newton’s mathematical prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy; the motions of bodies and their ele- 
ments, that is, can be traced back to original forces. Kant, however, 
did not abide by these conclusions he reached in 1756, and he later re- 
jected the view he expressed in the Physical Monadology. The reason 
for this can be found in the concept of “monad” itself and his subse- 





37 See 1:485-6. 

8 Kant retains this opinion. See Reflection 41 (1773-5): “One explains 
the difference of certain matters mechanically in terms of atoms and the void 
(mechanism, fundamental forces are lacking). The physical explanation fol- 
lows general and independent laws of nature, not laws of art.” (14:151: 
“Mechanisch erklärt man... den Unterschied der Materien durch atomos 
und inane [mechanismum, wobey es an ersten Kraften fehlt]. Die physische 
Erklarung ist nach allgemeinen und freyen Naturgesetzen und nicht nach 
Kunstgesetzen.”) Physical—that is, dynamical—explanation which rests on 
the fundamental forces of nature is natural, whereas mechanical explanation 
presumes the concepts of “full” and “void” and so has elements characteris- 
tic of mechanical techniques. A similar position is to be found in the Meta- 
physical Foundations (4:523-4) but without the assumption of an inertial 
force. Kant’s caution in the Physical Monadology in not rejecting empty 
space entirely may rest on the fact that cubic monads having a spheric shape 
(their limits being defined radially) even in a dense complex do not allow 
space to be filled completely. 
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quent view that monads are not required in order to account for the 
existence of bodies. It is to this issue that I turn in section 2. 


H 


After the Physical Monadology Kant’s conception of matter re- 
mained unchanged for several years.® Even more than in the years 
preceding its publication, after 1756 he was concerned with the foun- 
dation of metaphysics in general rather than the special metaphysics 
of nature. But his scattered remarks on the concept of matter tend to 
confirm the monadology. In his essay on the Negative Magnitudes 
(1763), for instance, Kant mentions the opposite forces of repulsion 
and attraction as an example of negative magnitudes. Since the two 
forces are not logically opposed, their unification in one object is pos- 
sible. So, Kant says, “the two tendencies are true predicates of one 
and the self-same thing, and they belong to it simultaneously”; each 
of these magnitudes is “something truly positive in itself, albeit some- 
thing opposed to the other magnitude.”4 As in the Physical Monadol- 
ogy, the “conflict of the two forces”® is responsible for filling space. 

In his Inquiry concerning the Distinciness of the Principles of 
Natural Theology and Morality (1764)—and at odds with his own 
New Exposition and Physical Monadology—Kant rejects the mathe- 
matical or synthetic method in metaphysics. Instead, he argues that 
metaphysics should follow the example of natural science and employ 
the inductive method, analyzing given concepts in order to reach its 
conclusions. The content of his metaphysics of nature is fundamen- 
tally unchanged, however, and Kant continues to assume the exist- 
ence of ultimate and indivisible elements of bodies in an infinitely di- 
visible space. As in the Physical Monadology, these elements fill 
space by virtue of their force of impenetrability and are endowed with 
an attractive force that acts at a distance.“ 





æ Compare Adickes, Kant als Naturforscher, 179. 
40 2:171-2. 

41 2:169. 

£2 See 1:475. 

82:180. 

44 See 2:279, 286-8. 
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Not only was Kant skeptical of metaphysics in general during the 
1760s, but he was unsure whether it was even possible to provide a 
metaphysical foundation for the concept of matter. In the Dreams of 
a Spirit-Seer (1766), when explaining the material filling of a space, 
he appeals to only one force—impenetrability—rather than to a con- 
flict between two fundamental forces. This dearth of explanation in 
the work might be a hint that Kant is moving away from dynamism 
and toward mechanism where he has recourse to only external causes 
and effects. Although attraction is not mentioned as a second funda- 
mental force, however, Kant is still clearly employing a Newtonian 
conception of gravitation as his scientific hypothesis.‘ 

Yet the skeptical reserve Kant expresses in the Dreams should 
not be taken as evidence that he rejected his earlier monadological 
standpoint. In the book Kant does not elaborate his thoughts suffi- 
ciently to allow one to make such a judgment. Furthermore, from 
both this period and later there are interesting remarks which reveal 
Kant’s views on that subject. In Reflection 35 from 1771; for example, 
he writes that 

The expansion of a body is the effect of a driving, i.e., repulsive force. 

The force opposed to expansion with respect to direction is attraction. 


That which limits the former in its degree is the attraction which is a 
reason of contact. Matters attracted by this force cohere. ®& 


If Kant did have any real doubts about dynamism, they could not have 
persisted for very long. It is more likely that he was concerned with 
modifying his position rather than rejecting it in favor of atomism. 
Further, the Herder-Lectures on Physics from 1762-64 rule out 
the possibility that Kant was turning toward atomism. He is reported 
as saying that “[a]bsolute impenetrability cannot be proven, neither 
by experience nor by an a priori proof.... It is philosophia pigrorum 
if one stops with small bodies—Atomistic philosophy . . . has many in- 





45 See 2:329. 

46 See 2:371. 

47 14:111-12: “Die Ausdehnung des Korpers ist die Folge einer 
treibenden, d. i., um sich fortsto&enden Kraft. Diejenige Kraft, die der Aus- 
dehnung in der direction entgegengesetzt ist, ist die Anziehung. Die, welche 
im Grade sie einschrankt, ist die Anziehung, welche ein Grund der 
Berührung ist. Die durch diese Kraft gezogenen Materien hängen zusam- 
men.” 


=y 
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struments at its disposal, but it is throughout lacking of forces: the 
parts of composed atoms still leave open the first questions.”48 As Re- 
flections 40-44 suggest, between 1773 and 1777 Kant was weighing 
the respective merits of a mathematical-mechanical and a metaphysi- 
cal-dynamical explanation of matter. The same Reflections also con- 
firm his fundamental conviction that dynamism is necessary in order 
to explain the physical world. If one assumes nothing but atoms and 
empty space, one can describe the motion of a body mathematically 
but not explain its grounds. The generation of motion demands a 
cause within matter itself. Furthermore, without a cause inherent in 
matter, motion cannot be communicated.” 

That Kant views attraction as a constitutive but in a certain re- 
spect derivative force of matter in the antimetaphysical Dreams is 
even clearer if one compares the empiristic tendency in this work with 
another Reflection from the same period. In Reflection 36 Kant writes 
that: 

The reason for taking attraction not as an essential property of all mat- 
ter is that we cannot perceive it, e.g., the attraction of gravitation; and 
the reason for this is that by this force all parts of the body are moved si- 
multaneously. For perception depends on the difference of the motions 
of our body’s parts. Impenetrability resists immediately just one part at 
the surface; therefore this part is pressed stronger than the rest by the 
weight of the upper.” 


The generality of this statement is somewhat reduced in Reflection 37: 


We ‘do perceive our own heaviness and thereby the earth’s attraction; 
but through this alone we do not perceive the body of earth which 





48 29.1.1:69-70: “Die gänzliche Undurchdringlichkeit zeigt keine Erfahr- 
ung und kein Beweis a priori. ... Es ist philosophia pigrorum wenn man bey 
Kérperchen stehen bleibt—Die Atomistische Philosophie mit Figur hat lauter 
Instrumente, nur fehlen überall die Kräfte: die Theile des zusammengesetz- 
ten Atomi‘la&en noch die 1ste Fragen übrig.” 

4 See 14:151, 161-2, 165-6, 187, 211-13, 270. 

50 14:113; around 1771: “Die Ursache, weswegen wir nicht die attraction 
zur nothwendigen Eigenschaft aller Materie machen, ist, weil wir sie nicht 
empfinden kénnen, e.g. die Anziehung der Gravitation; und die Ursache hie- 
von ist, weil alle Theile des Körpers hiedurch gleich bewegt werden. Denn 
die Empfindung kommt auf den Unterschied der Bewegungen der Theile un- 
seres Körpers an. Die Undurchdringlichkeit wiedersteht nur einem Theile 
auf der Oberfliche unmittelbar, daher dieser Theil durch das Gewicht der 
oberen stärker gedrückt wird wie die übrigen.” 
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attracts us. For attraction determines neither the figure of the attract- 
ing [body] nor any particular limited space of its activity.®! 


Further, during the first half of the seventies Kant pointed to another 

aspect of the concept of attraction: 
By impenetrability we perceive bodies, but by attraction only the force 
of the bodies, e.g., in adhesion. If attraction were to pull only at one of 
my arms, I would feel it. But if it were to pull at all parts with equal 
force, I would not feel it. Since the perception of a body is only the per- 
ception of a determined space, i.e. of the surface, this perception cannot 
be caused by forces of the body directed at its center, without a deter- 
mination of the limit of the possible motion. This means it cannot be 
caused by attraction drawing from the periphery to the center. It can 
only be caused by the border of the space that resists the penetration.” 


This passage does not show that Kant rejected the idea of attraction 
as a fundamental force of matter. As with Reflection 35 cited above, 
the remark to some extent echoes the empiricism and skeptical re- 
serve of the Dreams, which in other respects Kant has largely over- 
come by this time. Moreover, it is reasonable to consider these Re- 
flections from the first half of the seventies as preparation for 
introducing attraction as an essential property of matter. This is a 
shift Kant makes very clear in Reflection 40, dated to around 1775: 
“The moving force in space fills this space, and it creates extension 
and distance (it would expand to infinity if attraction would not limit 
it).... The attracting force diminishes extension and distances; if im- 
penetrability would not limit it, extension would disappear just as, in 
the former case, the filling of a space would disappear.™3 And two 





61 14:115: “Wir empfinden zwar unsere eigene Schweere, mithin die An- 
ziehung der Erde, aber durch diese allein nicht den Corper der Erde, welche 
uns anzieht. Denn die Anziehung bestimt gar nicht die Gestalt des Anzie- 
henden, noch einen besonders begrenzten Raum seiner Wirksamkeit.” 

52 Reflection 38, 14:115-16: “Wir empfinden durch die Undurchdringlich- 
keit die Körper, aber durch die Anziehung nur die Kraft der Korper, e.g. beym 
Kleben. Wenn die Anziehung nur einen Arm zége, so würde ich sie fühlen. 
Zieht sie aber alle Theile gleichformig, so fühle ich sie nicht. Weil die 
Empfindung eines Korpers nur die Empfindung eines terminirten Raumes ist, 
mithin der Oberfläche, so kan diese Empfindung nicht durch Kräfte des Kor- 
pers erregt werden, die nach der Mitte desselben gehen, ohne daß die 
Grentze der Moglichen Bewegung bestimmt ware, folglich nicht durch die 
Anziehung, welche von dem Umfange zum Mittelpunkte geht, sondern nur 
durch die Grenze des Raumes, welche dem Eindringen wiedersteht.” 
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years later, Kant explained the relation of the two fundamental forces 
in the following manner: “If there were nothing but attraction, all be- 
ings would be united in a single point and all space would be empty. If 
there were only expansive force, all beings would disperse to infinity 
and no density could exist because density requires a compressing (at- 
tracting) force. In this case, density would be = 0, i.e. space would be 
empty again. Thus, determined material bodies depend on both 
forces.”54 When placed in the context of Proposition 5 of the Dynam- 
ics of the Metaphysical Foundations, Kant can be seen as again deal- 
ing with this epistemological asymmetry of repulsion and attraction. 
At that time, however, he points out that while it is correct to say that 
attraction is not perceived with the same immediacy as repulsion, it 
must be introduced for metaphysical—if not for empirical—reasons. 
In 1786, thirty years after the Physical Monadology, Kant pub- 
lished the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science. This work 
is closely connected with the Critique of Pure Reason of 1781. The 
work consists of a programmatic Preface followed by four chapters in 
which Kant presents the constituents of the concept of matter as 
“something that is to be an object of the outer senses.” In the 
Phoronomy chapter Kant investigates the concept of motion as a 
space-time quantity; in the Dynamics he considers the filling of a 
space as a quality of outer perception; in the Mechanics chapter the 





53 14:145: “Die treibende Kraft im Raume erfiillet denselben und macht 
Ausdehnung und Abstand (so fern ihr durch Anziehung keine Grentzen 
gesetzt sind, würde sie ins unendliche erweitert werden); . . . Die Anziehende 
Kraft vermindert die Ausdehnung und die Entfernungen; so fern durch un- 
durchdringlichkeit ihr keine Grentzen gesetzt sind, so verschwindet die Aus- 
dehnung, so wie im ersten Fall die Erfüllung des Raumes verschwinden 
würde.” 

4 Reflection +4; 14:296: “Ware bloße attraction, so würden alle Wesen in 
einen Punkt zusammen fließen und alle Räume wären leer. Ware bloße ex- 
pansive Kraft, so würden sje sich ins unendliche Zerstreuen, und keine Dich- 
tigkeit würde statt finden, indem diese eine zusammendrückende (attra- 
hirende) Kraft erfodern würde. Die Dichtigkeit ware also = 0, d.i. der Raum 
wäre wieder leer. Bestimmte Materien also hängen von beyden Kräften ab.” 

5 4:476. References to The Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Sci- 
ence are given according to volume 4 and page of the Academy edition. 
Translations are taken from The Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Sci- 
ence, trans. Michael Friedman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
forthcoming). 
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concepts of certain spatial and dynamical relations are introduced; 
and in the fourth and final Phenomenology chapter he examines the 
concept of motion, treating it as a modality of the cognition of matter. 

In what follows I shall concentrate not on interpreting the gen- 
eral structure of the Metaphysical Foundations® but focus instead on 
two particular aspects of the work which help clarify the changes of 
Kant’s theory of matter: first, I discuss the new status of the concept 
of attraction and its relation to the concept of repulsion; and, second, 
the problem of the infinite divisibility of matter that this theory en- 
tails. ‘The latter aspect concerns Kant’s final rejection of atomism un- 
der which the earlier “physical monadology” is also put to rest. The 
new conception of matter is characterized by a reduction of the three 
forces to two, and with that Kant abandons the view that inertia is a 
genuine force. Toward the end of the paper I sketch briefly some dif- 
ficulties connected with the position Kant develops. 

The new line of argument in the Dynamics chapter of the Meta- 
physical Foundations does not.concern the explanation of the filling 
of space in terms of forces. Further, that Kant begins with the force of 
expansion can be brought into accord with the earlier Physical Mona- 
dology. As with the latter,®’ in the Metaphysical Foundations Kant ar- 
gues that repulsion requires a limiting counterforce. For all matter 
conceived as “something real in space”®8 or perceivable by the outer 
senses, presupposes an original attraction opposed to the original 
force of expansion. 

As in the table of categories of the first Critique where Kant does 
not derive the second category of a class from the first, so in the Meta- 
physical Foundations he does not derive the force of attraction—the 
negation of reality in space, or resistance—from repulsion®™ but intro- 
duces a second element to understand how a determinate space can 
be filled. The concept of a determinate space is nothing but the syn- 
thetic unity, or limitation, of these two forces. So, as Kant expresses 





56 For the general structure and its specific problems see Konstantin 
Pollok, Kants “Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft.” Ein 
Kritischer Kommentar (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 2001), 5-31. 

57 See 1:476. 

58 4:508. 

® See 4:509. 
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it in general terms, “the third category in each class always arises from 
the combination of the second category with the first.” 

Kant’s discussion of this hierarchical relationship between the 
two fundamental forces can be put aside for the time being. There isa 
metaphysical necessity of assuming attraction as a second essential 
force, so the empirically subordinate status of attraction is not prima- 
rily an epistemological problem.®! Repulsion is the essential feature of 
matter which can be perceived. It first makes possible the application 
of mathematics to the concept of matter since it is only by repulsion 
that position (not only the direction), magnitude, and the figure of 
matter can be cognized.@ Repulsion in this sense is analytically con- 
nected with the concept of matter. But if we assume nothing but this 
repulsion, matter could not be perceived because it would lack struc- 
ture and simply disperse. Attraction is required as the second constit- 
uent of matter, therefore, and this amounts to a synthetical a priori 
proposition.® 

This “conflict of forces” subsequently determines the constitution 
of outer objects. Kant treats the epistemological status of this consti- 
tution more generally in the first Critique where he claims that: 


Space and time are indeed a priori representations, which dwell in us as 
forms of our sensible intuition, before any real object, determining our 
sense through sensation, has enabled us to represent the object under 
those sensible relations. But the material or real element, the something 
which is to be intuited in space, necessarily presupposes perception. 
Perception presents the reality of something in space; and in the ab- 
sence of perception no power of imagination can invent and produce 
such a thing. It is sensation, therefore, that indicates a reality in space 
or in time; and it does so in accordance with how it is related to the one 
or to the other mode of sensible intuition. 4 





© CPR, B110. 

6l See Remark to Proposition 5 of the Dynamics. 

& See 4:510. 

& In this use of “analytical“ and “synthetical” I follow Michael Friedman, 
“Matter and Motion in the Metaphysical Foundations and the First Critique: 
The Empirical Concept of Matter and the Categories,” in Kant and the Sci- 
ences, ed. Eric Watkins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 56. 

& CPR, A373-4. See also A723, where Kant speaks of “two elements, the 
form of intuition (space and time), which can be known and determined com- 
pletely a priori, and the matter (the physical element) or content—the latter 
signifying something which is met with in space and time and which there- 
fore contains an existent corresponding to sensation.” 
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Thus, when Kant talks in the Preface of the Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of matter as an empirical concept, the empirical character of 
matter has to be taken as precisely determined: if one speaks of mat- 
ter, one also has to deal with spatial resistance.© This is something 
that can be proven a priori, according to Kant. Sensation itself—or 
what might be called the material of matter—can not be determined a 
priori since within the limits imposed by transcendental philosophy a 
spatial reality can be encountered but not deduced. That matter is in 
this way an empirical concept contrasts sharply with Kant’s early the- 
ory and illustrates his tendency to move toward a “phenomenalization 
of nature” as mentioned above. 

A problem in understanding Kant’s critical theory of matter does 
arise, however, as a result of the different expressions he employs. 
On the one hand, he seems to consider both repulsion and attraction 
to be necessary for the existence of matter. Because matter is con- 
ceived as a mutual limitation of the two forces in space, both are con- 
stituents of matter.” Repulsion is perceived through contact, and at- 
traction is established conceptually. The concept of a physical monad 
as the center of forces must be explicitly rejected.® 

Yet on the other hand, in the Remarks to Proposition 4 of the Dy- 
namics Kant also speaks of matter and fundamental forces in terms 
of substance and accident. This terminology presents a problem for 
interpreting the structure of the text. In the second chapter—corre- 
sponding to the categories of “quality” and the “anticipations of per- 
ception”—the categories of relation—substance and accident—can- 
not play any decisive, that is, constitutive role. Further, in this 
context the application of the latter categories raises questions about 
Kant’s understanding of accidents (fundamental forces) and sub- 
stance. How is one to understand matter by itself, if the two funda- 
mental forces are merely accidents belonging to it? In the critical phi- 
losophy Kant does not offer an answer to such a question precisely 





& For the empirical character of matter and motion see Konstantin Pol- 
lok, “Kant’s Critical Concepts of Motion,” Journal of the History of Philoso- 
phy, forthcoming. 

& See 4:470, 473. 

87 See, for example, 4:523. 

&See Remarks to Proposition 4 of the Dynamics. 
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because concepts such as monads, elements, atoms, and physical 
points no longer function as descriptions of a nonphenomenal object. 
After all, one feature of the critical theory of matter is Kant’s explicit 
rejection of what he refers to negatively as a “supposed physical mon- 
adology.””0 

Kant’s use of the term “substance” in this context is perhaps a 
relic of the precritical philosophy. The model of substance and acci- 
dents (or, anticipating the first Critique, what might be understood as 
an unschematized category) still makes sense in his early philosophy 
of nature where Kant is attempting to explain the concept of matter.” 
In the critical context, however, the concept of matter is phenome- 
nally determined by forces. There is no substance at the center of ac- 
cidents. As Kant puts it, “consequently, all of the real properties by 
which we cognize bodies are mere accidents for which we lack a sub- 
ject, even impenetrability, which must always be conceived only as 
the effect of a force.” Thus in the Mechanics chapter Kant is explic- 
itly committed to a phenomenal concept of substance.” In his critical 
period Kant believes he can eliminate the misleading connotations of 
the word “substance”: substance is not a noumenal something which 





® This structural objection against the constitutive application of a cate- 
gory of relation for an explanation of the quality of matter cannot be refuted. 
The concept of contact which has to be conceived relationally plays a deci- 
sive role here, and this means that correspondence between the structure of 
the Metaphysical Foundations and the table of categories (see 4:473-5) no 
longer holds. Another objection against the interpretation in terms of sub- 
stance and accidents reveals itself in the Dynamics. Kant distinguishes, on 
the one hand, between repulsion and attraction as constituents of matter—he 
speaks of original repulsion and attraction in this context—and, on the other 
hand, between repulsion and attraction as certain features of matter, that is, 
as effects of the original forces (see 4:518). For the first criticism in this re- 
spect see Jacob Sigismund Beck’s letter to Kant, 8 September 1792 (11:360- 
1). See Adickes, Kant als Naturforscher, 184-5 and 217-18, who points to 
Kant’s vacillation between a monadology and a theory without original sub- 
stances; for further discussion of this problem see Burkhard Tuschling, Meta- 
physische und transzendentale Dynamik in Kants opus postumum (Berlin: 
Walter De Gruyter, 1971), 37-8; and Kenneth R. Westphal, “Kant’s Dynamic 
Constructions,” Journal of Philosophical Research 20 (1995): 395—404. 

T 4:521. 

T See 1:480. 

72 Prolegomena 4:333-4. 

B See 4:541-3. 
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merely reveals itself as an appearance through certain accidents. The 
concept of substance is nothing but the synthetic unity of an empiri- 
cally determinable reality and its determinable negation; substance 
(and thereby matter) is the mutual limitation of one fundamental 
force and a second fundamental counterforce. Kant explicitly pre- 
sents this critical determination of substance in the Principles chap- 
ter of the first Critique where he writes: “The determinations of a sub- 
stance, which are nothing but special ways in which it exists, are 
called accidents.” If one speaks of objects of possible experience— 
and only with respect to them do the categories obtain objective real- 
ity—then substance as the unity of certain ideas under a concept is, as 
Kant says, a “substantia phaenomenon ...; its inner determinations 
are nothing but relations, and it itself is entirely made up of mere rela- 
tions. We are acquainted with substance in space only through forces 
which are active in this and that space, either bringing other objects 
to it (attraction), or preventing them penetrating into it (repulsion and 
impenetrability). We are not acquainted with any other properties 
constituting the concept of the substance which appears in space and 
which we call matter.” 

A second fundamental difference between the two theories of 
matter is closely connected with the problem of substance and acci- 
dents. In the Metaphysical Foundations Kant rejects (or at least at- 
tempts to reject) the idea of a substantial center of two fundamental 
forces which he advocated in the Physical Monadology. In Proposi- 
tion 4 of the Dynamics he says of matter that it is “divisible to infin- 
ity, and, in fact, into parts such that each is matter in turn.” As the 
movable in space and an object of possible outer experience, matter 
is in principle divisible. What is genuinely simple cannot appear in 
space and time and, therefore, ceases to be an object of natural sci- 
ence or the metaphysical foundations of matter. Kant, that is, appar- 
ently retracts his own early monadology. 

In the early 1770s, midway between the precritical substantialis- 
tic conception and the dynamistic one developed in the Metaphysical 





74 CPR, A186. 
% CPR, A266; see also A277. 
% 4:503. 
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Foundations, there is one Reflection in particular which casts light on 
this issue. In it Kant anticipates his new theory of forms of intuition, 
his phenomenalization of nature, and his rejection of noumenal 
knowledge. Kant writes that “[mJatter is not regarded as substance in 
a metaphysical sense (as the subject in a strict sense); for it is nothing 
but a persevering appearance; consequently, since the appearance 
does not consist of something absolutely simple, matter does not con- 
sist of it either. Space determines the possibility of an appearance, 
and space does not consist of simple elements.””” Here Kant appeals 
to the spatiality of matter in order to show why a natural science that 
proceeds empirically cannot arrive at an ultimate indivisible element. 
In addition, he invokes intensive magnitude, namely, the idea that mat- 
ter can fill space dynamically. Kant held this dynamistic view for 
some thirty years, and if one follows its development, a notable fact 
emerges: Kant is committed to dynamism throughout but the concep- 
tion of space he presents in 1786 is quite different from the one he 
held 1756. Yet the argument for the new doctrine of the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter draws primarily on this unchanged dynamism. Only 
secondarily, namely in Remark 2 to Proposition 4 of the Dynamics 
chapter, does Kant draw on the results of the Transcendental Aes- 
thetic and its distinction between things in themselves and appear- 
ances. 

Kant’s dynamistic proof of the infinite divisibility of matter com- 
bines two steps into a single argument. First, matter can only be con- 
ceived spatially, so the infinite divisibility of space has to be estab- 
lished. This is guaranteed by the nonconceptual but intuitional 
character of space.® A line can be divided infinitely so geometrical 
extension has a continuous magnitude. Kant had already provided a 
proof of this in the Physical Monadology and in the Inquiry concern- 
ing the Distinctness of the Principles,” but a proof of the geometrical 





T Reflection 42, 14:187: “Materie wird nicht als substanz im metaphyisc- 
hen (als das subiect im strikten Verstande) angesehen; denn es ist nichts als 
eine beharrliche Erscheinung; folglich, da die Erscheinung nicht aus absolut 
Einfachem besteht, so besteht auch die Materie nicht daraus. Der Raum be- 
stimmt die moglichkeit der Erscheinung, und dieser besteht nicht aus ein- 
fachen Theilen.” 

®See CPR, A24-5, B39-40, B160 n 

See n. 18 above. 
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divisibility of space does not establish the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter. Geometry can abstract from time and does not deal with the mov- 
ability of figures in space;® and movability is an essential feature of 
matter in space.8! The second step.in the argument, then, refers to the 
dynamical filling of a space: the concept of force denotes continuous 
activity,® so that filling space is itself a continuous activity and matter 
is infinitely divisible.® 

In contrast to Kant’s position in the e Physical Monadology, his 
view here is that the conflict between geometry and metaphysics can- 
not be resolved by differentiating between internal and external, es- 
sential and unessential, or substantial and accidential, which would 
be necessary if both the metaphysical concept of simple matter and 
the geometrical concept of the infinite divisibility of space were to be 
saved.& 

Kant’s starting point is again the “sphere of activity”® familiar 
from the Physical Monadology.® In the critical period, however, he 
claims that repulsion fills the whole sphere of activity and that matter 
is nothing but the phenomenal sphere of activity or the area of resis- 
tance. Since, as Kant assumed in the Physical Monadology,®' the con- 
cept of a “physical point”® is no longer possible, matter can no longer 
be conceived as the noumenal center of a physical sphere. As Kant 
puts it in the Second Antinomy,® space is now the “formal condition 
of the possibility of matter.” In the Metaphysical Foundations, that 





80 See 4:489. 

81 See 4:476, 480, 496, 536, 554. 

& See 4:499-502. 

83 See Adickes, Kant als Naturforscher, 197, who accuses Kant of com- 
mitting a “petitio prinicipii.”. Adickes, however, overlooks the fact that it is 
still possible for Kant to fall back on the dynamistic argument that he has de- 
veloped to this point in the book. Indeed, the proof of this Proposition does 
not include a new argument for the continuity of matter. Kant may have re- 
course to the geometrical theorem of the infinite divisibility of space, and to 
repulsion as a constitutive force and intensive magnitude responsible for the 
filling of space. See esp. Proposition 2 of the Dynamics. 

we Compare the Scholion to Proposition 5 in the Physical Monadology. 

4:504. 

8 “sphaera activitatis”; see Propositions 6-7. 

8T See 1:478-9. 

88 4:504. 

® See CPR, A439-40. 
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is, Kant develops a metaphysics quite different from the one he pre- 
sented in the Physical Monadology; the theory of dynamism no longer 
contains a nonphenomenal center of force. The geometrical claims 
presented in the earlier work are now beyond dispute in metaphysics, 
for, as Kant says, “nothing can be argued away from mathematics by 
sophistical hair splitting.”® 

Kant’s revised position is not without its difficulties, however. 
Kant assumes that there is no real center of the sphere of activity, and 
he argues that the monad is no longer required to explain spatial ex- 
tension. Instead, every possible point within this sphere of activity is 
taken as a genuine center of repulsive force pushing away every point 
close to it.?! The problem for Kant is that in this picture the idea of a 
“sphere of activity” no longer makes any sense,™ for the sphere of ac- 
tivity is characterized by a decrease of repulsive intensity, and this de- 
crease presupposes in turn the idea of a center. Otherwise every point 
would reinforce the power of the other points and, consequently, 
there would be no repulsive intensity at all. Expressed differently, 
Kant treats repulsive force and its spatial relationships in terms of 1/r= 
(Kant suggests 1/r3); and he is obliged to do so if he is to create a bal- 
ance between 1/r3 and 1/r2, the latter being the ratio of attraction. In 
so doing, Kant introduces a spatial limitation and a distinct body 
which, given that the concept of a radius implies the concept of a cen- 
ter, commits him to the idea of forces as intimately connected with a 
globe. No matter how much he wants to escape from the monadic the- 
ory, the assumption that the center of force is a significant point 
means that his theory retains something which could be legitimately 
termed a monad. 





% 4:506, compare 505. 

81 Kant speaks of an “inverse ratio to the cubes of the infinitely small dis- 
tances”; 4:521; compare 505, 520-51. 

® As far as I know only Martin Carrier pointed at this problem. See his 
“Kants Theorie der Materie und ihre Wirkung auf die zeitgenössische Che- 
mie,” Kant-Studien 81 (1990): 170-210, esp. 185. The reason for the general 
neglect is that most commentators concentrate primarily on problems sur- 
rounding Kant’s concept of an original force of attraction that he conceived 
both as a constitutional element of the concept of matter and an essential 
property of matter (proportional to mass). Compare n. 69 above. 
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This difficulty notwithstanding, what distinguishes the critical pe- 
riod from the monadological conception of 1756 is Kant’s view of the 
mundus intelligibilis. According to the criteria of the critical philos- 
ophy, the assumption of the simple or monadic constituents of reality 
expressed in the Monadology—what he calls after all a “physical” 
monadology——cannot be sustained as part of what it means to cognize 
matter.8 This is not to say that Kant simply falls back on the geomet- 
rical argument. Rather, he adds a new argument that forms a genuine 
part of natural philosophy. Cognition in general, he argues, has to rest 
principally on intuition. This means that a theory of (spatial) divisibil- 
ity must comply with geometrical axioms. Cognition of the material 
world views matter as something movable.™ According to the Defini- 
tions and Propositions of the Dynamics chapter, the movable in 
space is an intensive filling of space. Thus, in contrast to the monado- 
logy, the novelty of Kant’s later position is a new metaphysical-dy- 
namical argument for the infinite divisibility of matter and thereby the 
idea that matter is a continuum of forces. 

Another aspect in Kant’s critical argument for the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter is that division of matter itself does not entail anything 
such that one is obliged to go beyond the concept of matter. This 
marks a transition from matter conceived as a continuum of repulsion 
to matter understood primarily as the filling of space or matter as an 





% See CPR, A437. 

% From the standpoint of the CPR—-which should be the same as that in 
the Metaphysical Foundations in this respect—Kant’s argument goes be- 
yond geometry and is superfluous: all objects of outer sense are infinitely di- 
visible because space is infinitely divisible, and additionally only spatial ob- 
jects are objects of outer senses. For this reason Kant writes in the 
Observation on the Second Antinomy: “Against the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of matter, the proof of which is purely mathematical, objections 
have been raised by the monadists. These objections, however, at once lay 
the monadists open to suspicion. For however evident mathematical proofs 
may be, they decline to recognize that the proofs are based upon insight into 
the constitution of space, in so far as space is in actual fact the formal condi- 
tion of the possibility of all matter. They regard them merely as inferences 
from abstract but arbitrary concepts, and so as not being applicable to real 
things. How can it be possible to invent a different kind of intuition from that 
given in the original intuition of space, and how can the a priori determina- 
tions of space fail to be directly applicable to what is only possible in so far 
as it fills this space!”; CPR, A439; emphasis added. 
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extensive magnitude. Matter actually is something filling a space so 
that any division of matter leads again to nothing but spatial matter it- 
self. In a monadology one ultimately encounters something unex- 
tended, and by obviating this possibility, the move to matter as the fill- 
ing of space represents a radical departure from the monadological 
conception of nature. .Only at this point can Kant claim to have pro- 
vided a foundation for the concept of matter presented in the Mechan- 
ics chapter. The mechanical concept is explicitly distinguished from a 
merely intensive magnitude;® thus the thesis of the infinite divisibility 
of matter “into parts such that each is matter in turn”% is decisive in 
moving from the concept of matter as an intensive magnitude (the lim- 
itation of two forces) to matter as an extensive magnitude, the con- 
cept of mass, and consequently to a law governing the conservation of 
mass.9? f 

A further important difference in Kant’s concept of matter be- 
tween the Physical Monadology and the Metaphysical Foundations is 
the role played by inertial force and the law of inertia. In the present 
context I can do no more than give a brief outline of this development 
which requires a separate treatment of its own. As I have already 





% See 4:5391. 

96 4:503. 

97 See Michael Friedman, “Matter. and Material Substance in Kant’s Phi- 
losophy of Nature: The Problem of Infinite Divisibility,” in Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Kant Congress (Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1995), 596-610, who points to the relevance of the infinite divisibility 
of matter for the conservation law of substance in the Mechanics: “In Kant’s 
critical theory matter consists of an aggregate of parts external to one an- 
other—parts that are always divisible into further smaller parts to infinity. ... 
In the theory of physical monads, by contrast, the ultimate simple elements 
of matter do not consist in turn of spatial parts external to one another. Their 
quantity, as given solely by the ‘sphere of activity’ of their repulsive force, is 
therefore not dependent on the extensive quantity of space. It is a merely in- 
tensive quantity whose degree can fluctuate completely independently of 
spatial extent.... The ultimate monads are supposed to be metaphysically 
simple in precisely the same sense as is the soul [compare Metaphysical 
Foundations, 14:542-3; K-P.].... [J]ust as in the case of the soul, the degree 
of repulsive force in a monad’s ‘sphere of activity’ could gradually fade away 
or diminish, without violating the conservation of substance in the least. 
Hence, by breaking the crucial link between substantiality and spatial ex- 
tent—by rejecting the idea that material substance must consist of substan- 
tial spatial parts external to one another—the theory of physical monads ren- 
ders a quantitative conservation law impossible”; ibid., 599-600. See. also 
Eric Watkins, “Kant’s Justification of the Laws of Mechanics,” Studies in 
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argued, in the Physical Monadology Kant follows Newton in assuming 
a genuine force of inertia, while in the Metaphysical Foundations he 
explicitly rejects this idea. Kant actually made this move prior to the 
latter work, as can be seen from the announcement to his lectures in 
the summer of 1758 where he devotes a chapter to the critical discus- 
sion of the topic.% Drawing on Newton’s Third Law of Motion (actio 
equals reactio); Kant criticized both the latter’s conception of abso- 
lute motion and rest, as well as the corresponding vis insita advo- 
cated by Newton, Hamberger, and others.” Denying that such force is 
actually present when a moving body is slowed down, Kant argued 
that force of inertia is merely an apparent force. A body only appears 


History and Philosophy of Science 29, no. 4 (1998): 539-60, who analyzes 
this shift in detail: “[Kant’s] main point is to show that a physical monadolo- 
gist cannot give an explanation of how a physical monad can fill a space 
through repulsion that is consistent with the infinite divisibility of space. . . . 
The inconsistency ... can be revealed by considering how it is that a physical 
monad is to fill a subregion of its full space that does not border on any space 
filled by a different monad.... [I]n this case it would necessitate that a phys- 
ical monad exercise its repulsive force on itself, that is, that it repulse itself, 
which is conceptually incoherent.” Watkins contrasts this with the theory of 
divisibility in the Metaphysical Foundations: “a substance will never be re- 
quired to repulse itself, because, as long as substance is divided just as space 
is, for any two spaces being filled there will be two distinct substances filling 
them. This solution has two important consequences. First, since the divisi- 
bility of substance is tied to the divisibility of space in this way, the infinite di- 
visibility of space implies the infinite divisibility of substance. (Since each in- 
stance of filling space requires a distinct seat of repulsive forces and space is 
infinitely divisible.) Second, because space’s magnitude is extensive, sub- 
stance’s magnitude must be extensive as well”; ibid., 551-2. Whereas con- 
sciousness, apperception, and so the soul, can be reduced (even to zero; see 
Remark to Proposition 2 of the Mechanics), another intensive magnitude, 
namely impenetrability, cannot be extinguished entirely. Spatial impenetra- 
bility remains spatial impenetrability in spite of being divided. 

8 See 2:19-21. This rejection of the inertial force comes without warn- 
ing. In 1758 Kant retracts his position of two years earlier but, apparently, 
not because of Johann Peter Eberhard’s Erste Gründe der Naturlehre (Er- 
furt/Leipzig, 1759); 2d ed. (Halle, 1759), on which he had based his lectures 
on physics also in 1756 (see 1:502). In his textbook of 1753 Eberhard is skep- 
tical about the existence of inertia. After discussing the “body’s ability to 
keep its states (inertia)” in Section I 4Cob (§47), Eberhard remarks in §48: 
“Inertia is estimated as a particular force by some people. Therefore, it is 
called force of inertia (vis inertiae). I admit that one can use this term be- 
cause the naming of a thing is arbitrary. But we cannot grasp this inertia as a 
genuine force inherent to matter. For the concept of inertia comes directly 
from the concept of communication of motion and the permanence of the lat- 
ter”; Eberhard, Erste Gründe der Naturlehre, 42. It can be no more than 
speculation that a later reading of Leonhard Euler’s Recherches sur l’origine 
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to be at rest when, in actuality, the relativity of motion and the law of 
equal and mutual interaction hold for all pressure, impact, and attrac- 
tion. According to Kant, a further point against “inertia, or ‘lazi- 
ness’”!00_and a point Euler makes fun of some years later—is that a 
body does not stay at rest after impact; the body actually continues to 
move at a constant speed.101 

In the Metaphysical Foundations Kant pursues these criticisms 
further. Drawing on the Second Analogy of Experience, he argues 
that the proof of the Second Law of Mechanics grounds Newton’s 
First Law of Motion. Proposition 3 of the Mechanics chapter is actu- 
ally a translation of the latter, though Kant wants to provide a founda- 
tion for Newtonian mechanics without accepting parts of Newton’s 
theory. Against Newton’s claim that vis insita (force of inertia) inter- 
acts with vis impressa (outer force) to bring about change of mo- 
tion,!® Kant argues instead that it is impossible to distinguish between 


des forces from 1752 changed the direction of Kant’s thought. Euler wrote in 
this essay: “c’est une proprieté essentielle à tous les corps de se conserver 
dans leur état, & de n’y souffrir aucun changement, tandis qu’ils ne sont pas 
assujettis à l’action de quelque cause étrangere.... A cette proprieté des 
corps, par laquelle ils affectent de demeurer dans le méme état, on donne le 
nom d'inertie. ... A Toccasion de cette défintion du terme de force, je re- 
marque, que C’est très mal à propos, que quelques uns nomment l’inertie la 
force d'inertie. Car, puisque l'effet de l’inertie consiste dans la conservation 
du même état, & que celui des forces tend à changer l’état des corps, il est ev- 
ident que ces deux effets sont directement contraires entr’eux, & que l’inertie 
marque plutot une chose tout à fait opposée à l'idée des forces”; Leonhard 
Euler, “Recherches sur l'origine des forces,” Histoire de l'Académie Royale 
des Sciences de Berlin (1752), 421-3. For Euler’s position on the concept of 
inertia, see his polemical Briefe (1769), part 1, pp. 250-L Kant made use of 
this argument in the Metaphysical Foundations; compare Proposition 3 of 
the Mechanics. 

® Compare 216-19, and Reflection 32 (14:110; 1764-78). See Ham- 
berger, Elementa physices, 4th ed. (1750), p. 14; §28, who also speaks of a vis 
inertiae: “Hae permansiones in eodem statu... Newtono dependere dicuntur 
aviinertiae. (Phil. natur. princ. mathem. p. m. 2. Def. 4.).” Compare 
§30 and the subsequent Scholion: “Immo ne cogitari quidem potest, vim ex 
vno corpore in aliud transire”; ibid., 15. On Newton’s concept of an inertial 
force, see above n. 36. 

10 Euler, Briefe (1769), part 1, no. 74, p. 250. 

101 See 2:19-21. 

12 CPR, B232-56; Metaphysical Foundations 4:543. References are to 
the second edition of CPR (1787) since the relevant passages are almost iden- 
tical to passages in the Metaphysical Foundations (1786). 

18 See Newton, Principia, Definitions III and IV. 
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the two forces. .In contrast to Newton’s Law of Motion, Kant offers a 
nonelliptical definition: “Every body persists [Newtonian supplement: 
by an internal, force; K. P.] in its state of rest or motion, in the same 
direction, and with the same speed, if it is not compelled by an exter- 
nal cause to leave this state.”104 

In offering this definition Kant relies:on observations already ex- 
pressed in Reflections from 1773-75. He writes at one point that “Ev- 
ery force of matter is either a constituting or a modifying force of mat- 
ter. The latter obeys the law: every modification of matter is outerly 
determined and outerly determining. Lex inertiae”;!© and in another 
passage, “Inertia. No material body starts a motion without being de- 
termined to do this by another body either by imparting the motion or 
by removing obstacles.”!% Going beyond what was only a criticism of 
inertia in 1758, by the mid-1770s he has arrived at a positive concept 
of inertia: repulsion and attraction are the only constituents of matter, 
there is no further essential force at all. A modifying force is not an 
essential feature of matter but the result of an outer interaction, 
which comes into existence only if matter is compelled by an external 
object to change its state of motion. Thus the critical Kant no longer 
speaks of a force, but of a law of inertia which describes the effects of 
moving and resting bodies on each other. 

In the early 1770s Kant already contrasts this inertia with the con- 
stituents of matter and, at the same time, hints at a concept of lifeless- 
ness that he treats also in the Metaphysical Foundations.) As he re- 
marks: 

Impenetrability and attraction make a body. Inertia. L Negative: Life- 

lessness and persistence in motion; hence free motion to infinity. Lex 

ineértiae. 2. positive: resists a motion, acts as much in an opposite direc- 


tion, as it has received from a direction. ... So the sum of the motions 
before an effect equals the sum after this effect. (Law of equality actio- 





104 4:543. 

16 Reflection 40, 14:119: “Alle Kraft der Materie ist entweder consti- 
tuirende oder ‘die modificirende Kraft der Materie. Die letztere hat zum 
Gesetze: alle modification der materie ist 4u8erlich bestimmt und äußerlich 
bestimmend. Lex inertiae.” 

18 Reflection 41, 14:170: “[I]nertia. Kein Korper fangt eine Bewegung an, 
ohne dazu von einem andern entweder durch mittheilung der Bewegung oder 
wegschaffung der Hindernisse dazu bestimmt zu seyn.” 

‘107 See 4:544. 
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nis et reactionis. The cause of this equality of action and reaction lies 
in the cause of the community which allows nothing one-sided.).!8 


This close connection between the law of inertia and the law of com- 
munication of motion—modifications of Newton’s First and Third 
Laws of Motion, respectively—has a corresponding passage in the 
Metaphysical Foundations. There Kant rejects the force of inertia on 
two occasions: he writes first of a law of inertia (instead of a force of 
inertia), and second, he explicitly criticizes the force of inertia while 
discussing the law of communication of motion1® 

The reason for Kant’s restraint in employing vis impressa to ex- 
plain the interaction of two bodies can be found in the assumption un- 
derlying the critical philosophy, that causality only applies to a spatio- 
temporal change. Neither rest nor uniform and rectilinear motion are 
changes of states, there being no cause necessary in order for objects 
to remain in these states. A cause is only required if motion is inter- 
rupted. 

In sum, then, the dynamism of the Metaphysical Foundations 
with its rejection of a monad is more consistent than the position Kant 
develops in the Physical Monadology. This dynamism of the former is 
at the same time more restricted than in the latter insofar as it ex- 
plains mechanical phenomena alone. The descriptions of pressure, 
impact, and gravitation are to be treated mathematically, and the 





108 14:181-2: “Undurchdringlichkeit und Anziehung machen einen Kor- 
per. Tragheit. 1. Negativ: Leblosigkeit und Beharrlichkeit in der Bewegung; 
daher freye Bewegung ins unendliche. Lex inertiae. 2. Positiv: wiedersteht 
der Bewegung, wirkt so viel in entgegengesetzter richtung, als es in einer 
bekommen hat... . Also die summe der Bewegungen vor und nach der 
Wirkung gleich. (Gesetz der Gleichheit actionis et reactionis. Ursache dieser 
Gleichheit der Wirkung und Gegenwirkung liegt i in der Ursache der Gemein- 
schaft, welche nichts einseitiges verstattet.).” See 14:187, where Kant explic- 
itly rejects the idea of an inertial force: “Inertial force (absurd).” Kant also 
suggests a close connection between the laws of inertia and the communica- 
tion of motion in Reflection 42: “A movement can be internally initialized by a 
body, but only by moving another body; so it cannot move itself without an- 
other body. lex reactionis. Matter cannot determine a moving force by itself. 
lex inertiae”; and 14:195: “Eine Bewegung kann von einem Körper innerlich 
erzeugt werden, aber nur dadurch, daß er auch einen andern bewegt; also 
kann er sich nicht von selbst ohne einen andern bewegen: lex reactionis. Die 
Materie kan die Bestimmung der Kraft zur Bewegung nicht von selbst anfan- 
gen: lex inertiae.“ 

109 See 4:549-51. 
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metaphysics of nature sanctions this focus on external features of the 
dynamic process. 10 

In rejecting inertia as an essential force, however, Kant at once 
deprives himself of any straightforward way of explaining the various 
determinations and densities of matter.‘ In the Metaphysical Foun- 
dations he responds to this difficulty by assuming an infinite variety 
of ratios of repulsion and attraction. Although it is true that Kant 
proposes a way of providing “a perhaps possible construction,” H3 he 
immediately excuses metaphysics from the responsibility of providing 
a complete explanation of the concept of matter.44 Although in the 
subsequent chapter, General Remark to Dynamics, Kant takes a hesi- 
tant step from metaphysics toward an empirical doctrine of bodies, he 
never arrives at a developed view of the latter. Since the mathematic- 
mechanical mode of explanation relies on atoms and empty space, it 
is not a path Kant is able to follow, and he is obliged to outline a the- 
ory of matter with a reduced set of forces. In fact, he argues that at- 
omism has advantages over dynamism, namely, that in appealing to 
homogeneous elements and empty spaces, it is able to explain how 
the different determinations of matter can come about. As he says, 
“By contrast, if the material itself is transformed into fundamental 





10 See James Van Cleve, “Inner States and Outer Relations. Kant and the 
Case for Monadism,” in Doing Philosophy Historically, ed. Peter Hare (Buf- 
falo: Prometheus Books, 1988), 231-47, and Kenneth Westphal, “Kant’s Proof 
of the Law of Inertia,” Proceedings of the Eighth International Kant Con- 
gress, Memphis, vol. 2/1 (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1995), 413- 
24, who both discuss the relation between the Amphiboly of the Concepts of 
Reflection (CPR, A265-6, 277-8, 282-6) and the Second Law of Mechanics in 
the Metaphysical Foundations. They attempt to show that Kant’s proof of 
the externality of all material relations (the metaphysical proof of the law of 
inertia) cannot establish what Kant claims for it. A middle position between 
the a priori and a posteriori status of natural science is to be found in Fried- 
man, Kant and the Exact Sciences, chaps. 3 and 4). Friedman’s reconstruc- 
tion leads him to formulate a mixed or empirical necessity: the principles of 
the understanding (CPR), the laws of mechanics (Metaphysical Founda- 
tions), and the laws of Euclidean geometry are applied to certain basic data 
(inductive generalizations of Keplerian motions) which results in the Newto- 
nian law of gravitation of mutual 1I/r“accelerations between every material 
body of the solar system (see Friedman, Kant and the Exact Sciences, 178). 

11 See Propositions 11 and 12 of the Physical Monadology. 

12 See the Notes and Remarks to Proposition 8 of the Dynamics chap- 
ter as well as the General Remark to Dynamics. 

3 4:518. 

14 See 4:525. 
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forces (whose laws we cannot determine a priori, and are even less ca- 
pable of enumerating reliably a manifold of such forces sufficient for 
explaining the specific variety of matter), we lack all means for con- 
structing this concept of matter.”5 However, despite this solution, 
for Kant atomism or mechanism cannot provide a complete founda- 
tion of natural science, and it remains an attempt to “fabricat[e] a 
world from the full and the empty in accordance with mere fantasy.” 6 

However, one might wonder whether Kant’s dynamism and the 
basic forces it assumes involves at least as much “fantasy” as mecha- 
nism with its conception of full and empty space. A theory which ap- 
peals only to the interaction between repulsion and attraction to ex- 
plain gravitation and the different densities and specific varieties of 
matters does not constitute the “completeness of a metaphysical sys- 
tem,” as Kant himself puts it, “whether it be of nature in general, or of 
corporeal nature in particular.” uT 


Philipps-Universitat Marburg 





6 Thid. 

6 4:524. 

17 4:473. I would like to thank Michael Friedman for many discussions 
on these issues. I have also benefited from helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper by the participants of the meeting “Philosophy and Sci- 
ence in the Eighteenth Century” in the summer of 1999 at the Max Planck In- 
stitute for the History of Science, Berlin, and especially by Eric Watkins. I am 
most grateful to Timothy Costelloe, not only for his help with the English but 
also for his critical reading of the paper. 


IF EVERYTHING CAN NOT-BE 
THERE WOULD BE NOTHING: 
ANOTHER LOOK AT THE THIRD WAY 


MARTIN J. DE NYS 


Ih A DISCUSSION OF ARGUMENTS concerning the existence of God, 
James Ross comments that we know that the premises of such argu- 
ments “are infinitely analysable, that they can be subject to an illimit- 
able series of questions and that every question can be answered in 
more than one way.”! The record of disputes over the “third way” of 
Aquinas certainly confirms these statements. Those disputes revolve 
around issues about which questions are continually raised in spite of 
strenuous attempts made at settling them. An issue often raised on 
the contemporary scene is the logically simple and philosophically 
very serious claim that the third way commits a version of the fallacy 
of composition or a quantifier shift that undermines the legitimacy of 
the argument. . l 

I believe that many defenses of the argument against this objec- 
tion, even though they draw on important historical and conceptual 
resources, do not succeed. But I also believe that the argument does 
not succumb to this objection. I want to try to find the proper balance 
between historical and philosophical considerations ,in discussing 
why this is so. I want to take account of the exact content of the third 
way so as to comment on the argument that Aquinas in fact does 
present. I also want to focus on this argument as one that is of interest 
for overarching philosophical reasons. Aquinas achieves something of 
very basic and enduring philosophical importance in the third way. It 
is important that a discussion that undertakes to defend the argument 
against a logically simple but potentially damning objection show how 
this is the case. 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies, 
Robinson Hall, Room B465, George Mason University, 4400 University Drive, 
MS 3F1, Fairfax, VA 22030. 

1 James F. Ross, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1969), 57. 
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On at least three occasions Aquinas presents arguments concern- 
ing the existence of God that one can call arguments from contin- 
gency. In chapter 4 of the De Ente et Essentia he argues that the be- 
ing of everything whose nature or quiddity is distinct from its being 
must follow from an extrinsic principle, and that “because everything 
that exists through another is reduced to that which exists through it- 
self as to its first cause, there must be a reality that is the cause of be- 
ing for all other things, because it is pure being.”* This argument be- 
longs to a discussion of separate substances. Aquinas says that if the 
conclusion of the argument did not hold, then “we would go on to an 
infinity of causes, for everything that is not pure being has a cause of 
its being,”? suggesting that going on to infinity is impermissible given 
the specific content of this argument. 

In the Summa Contra Gentiles, in a discussion of God as eternal, 
Aquinas presents an argument concerning the existence of God that 
proceeds from things that, because they are subject to generation and 
corruption, can be and also can not-be. He says of any such thing 
that, “since it is equally related to two contraries, namely being and 
non-being, it must be owing to some cause that being accrues to it.”4 
We must hold that the cause in question is ultimately a necessary be- 
ing since “as we have proved by the reasoning of Aristotle, one cannot 
proceed to infinity among causes.”5 We must hold that there is a nec- 
essary being that is first and that is necessary through itself because 
one “cannot proceed to infinity among necessary beings the cause of 
whose necessity lies in an outside source.”6 

Each of these is clearly a different argument from the other. The 
third way differs from both of these arguments, although it resembles 





2For my Latin text I use Le “De Ente et Essentia” de S. Thomas 
D’Aquin, edited and introduced by M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, O.P. (Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1948), 35. Thomas Aquinas, On Being and Essence, trans. Armand 
Maurer (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1968), 56-7. 

3 De Ente et Essentia, 35. On Being and Essence, 57. 

4St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles (Roma: Editrice Laziale, 
1934), bk. 1, chap. 15. St. Thomas Aquinas, On the Truth of the Catholic 
Faith, Book One: God, trans. Anton C. Pegis (New York: Doubleday, 1955), 
99. Subsequent references will cite the book and chapter of the Latin text 
followed by the page in the English translation. 

5Tbid. 

8Tbid. 
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more closely the argument in the Summa Contra Gentiles. I recon- 
struct the argument of the third way as follows.’ 


1. We find among things some that both can be and can not-be 
(sunt possibilia esse et non esse). 

2. These are things that come into being (generari) and pass out 
of being (corrumpi) and as a consequence both can be and can not-be. 

3. It is impossible for everything to be like this. 

3.1. Something that can not-be at some time (quandoque) does 
not exist. 

.3.2. If therefore all things are things that can not-be, at some time 
(aliquando) there was nothing (nihil fuit in rebus). 

3.3. But if this is true, then there would be nothing now 

3.31. That which is.not begins to exist only through something 
that is already. 

3.32. If therefore there was (at some time) nothing in being, it 
would have been impossible that anything should begin to exist. 

3.33. Thus in this way there would be nothing (now). 

3.4. It is patently false that there is nothing now. 

3.5. Therefore not all things are things that can not-be. 

4. There must be something necessary among things (that is, 
something that cannot not-be). 

5. Every necessary being either has necessity on account of a 
cause other than itself, or it does not have this. 

6. It is not possible to proceed to infinity with regard to necessary 
beings that have a(n extrinsic) cause of their necessity. 

6.1. This is so just as it is not possible to proceed to infinity in ef- 
ficient causes. 

6.2. This has already been shown. 

7. Therefore we must posit some necessary being that is neces- 
sary through itself, not having any other cause of its necessity, and 
that is the cause of necessity in the others. 





7 The text that I use for this reconstruction is St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologiae, Latin text and English translation (Cambridge: Blackfri- 
ars; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964-), vol. 2, “Existence and Nature of God,” 
14, 15. The translation used in my reconstruction of the argument of the third 
way is my own. 
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This argument falls into two parts. The first is supposed to estab- 
lish that there must be something that is a necessary being, something 
that cannot not-be. The second is supposed to establish that there 
must be something that is necessary through itself. It is very impor- 
tant to grasp the content of each part of the argument and to under- 
stand the connections as well as the differences between the two 
parts. I will emphasize a consideration of the first part since the 
greater difficulties reside there. 

The first premises of this argument identify and articulate an un- 
derstanding that we must affirm on the basis of universal experience. 
We find some things that do exist and that both can be and can not-be. 
We know that such things can exist simply because we know that they 
do. We know that such things can not-be because they come into ex- 
istence and pass out of existence. They undergo generation and cor- 
ruption. Dogs, cats, and gerbils, azaleas and roses, women and men, 
come into being and pass out of being. We know that. Obviously, to 
come into existence is to emerge into being out of a condition of non- 
being. Since the sorts of things we are talking about come into being 
and are right now capable of passing out of existence, they are in two 
distinguishable respects essentially open to the possibility of nonbe- 
ing. In other words, the second premise indicates what it is that 
makes the truth of the first evident to us, and also indicates in an ab- 
stract way the range of things to which the first refers. For purposes 
of economy we can call these items “things that can not-be,” under- 
standing that this expression refers to things that are and that both 
can be and can not-be. 

Having established this, the argument moves in a specific way 
from talking about some things to talking about everything. It is not 
possible, Aquinas claims, that everything is a thing of the sort dis- 
cussed so far, namely, something that can not-be. The beginning of 
the defense of this claim also marks the first of the references to time 
in the argument. Something that can not-be, he claims, at some.time 
does not exist (quod possibile est non esse quandoque non est). 
There has been contention over the sense of quandoque in this state- 
ment.8 Joseph Owens maintains that, in the third way, quandoque “re- 
fers cogently to real time physically present in the motion that pre- 
cedes the generated thing’s existence.”® He reminds us that “[bly 
itself, of course, the adverb can refer to the future as well as to the 
past.”!0 Nonetheless, he notes, “Past factual non-existence is certainly 
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contained in the complete notion of something that has been gener- 
ated, quite as ‘animal’ is contained in the complete notion of ‘man.’ 
The mere mention sufficed, just as it stands in the text of the tertia 
via. If Aquinas’s look was PACET not forward, nothing more was 
required.” 

Owens also asks, “How can one know that what has possibility 
for non-existence is in fact going to cease to exist at a time yet to 
come? Could it not possibly be preserved artificially like the corpse of 
Lenin in Moscow? The possibility of non-existence in the future does 
not in any obvious way entail the fact that at some future time the 
thing will go out of existence. But for the demonstration in the tertia 
via the mere possibility for non-existence has to entail cogently the 
factual non-existence at some designated time.”!2 My only quarrel 
with Owens here is that he appeals to an insufficiently robust episte- 
mology in making his case. We may not be able to predict the ultimate 
fate of Lenin’s corpse, but in 1923 we would have been able to predict 
what in this world would at some time be the ultimate fate of Lenin. 
We really do know that some things, like the specific things listed 
above, come into and will pass out of existence. However, Owens is 
entirely correct in noting that the argument of the third way at this 
point makes reference to the factual nonexistence of things that can 
not-be, and does so by referring to a time prior to the generation of 
such things. This reference determines the meaning of quandoque as 





8 Anthony Kenny, The Five Ways (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1980), 57. Anthony Kenny argues that the term most plausibly 
refers to a time subsequent to the existence of something that can not-be. He 
believes that a reference in this premise to a time before the existence of 
something that can not-be entails the belief “that the world began in time.” 
But the purpose of the third way is to show “that even if there always have 
been contingent beings, there cannot have been only contingent beings, there 
must have been and be at least one necessary being.” Kenny is right in identi- 
fying the purpose of the argument. But it is not the case that referring to a 
time before the existence of individual contingent things entails the belief 
about the world of contingent things that he cites. It is rather easy to see this 
in an intuitive way. Subsequent discussion will make this clear in conceptual 
terms as well. 

8 Joseph Owens, “Quandoque and Aliquando in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 
The New Scholasticism 64, no. 4 (Autumn 1980): 458. 

10 Tbid., 459. 

u Ibid., 458. 

2 Ibid., 457-8. 
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it operates in this argument, even though linguistic and epistemologi- 
cal considerations by themselves allow for other possibilities. 

The real problem in the argument emerges once these matters 
have been settled. Aquinas wants to show that it is impossible that ev- 
erything can not-be. His argument proceeds from the already noted 
observation that if something can not-be because it is a thing that un- 
dergoes generation and corruption, then there is a time before which 
that thing fails to exist, namely, the time of its generation. Then he in- 
fers that if everything is of this sort, at some time there was nothing. 

Anthony Kenny observes that to reason in the way just presented 
“is to commit a fallacy known to logicians as the quantifier-shift fal- 
lacy. Its fallaciousness may be brought out by the parallel argument 
that since every road leads somewhere, there is somewhere (e.g. 
Rome) to which every road leads.”!3 Kenny is not alone in identifying 
this fallacy in the argument of the third way. John Wippel joins him. 
Suppose, he says, “that we grant that every possible being—every be- 
ing which comes into existence by generation—exists only after it has 
been non-existent. Well and good, we may comment, but this admis- 
sion hardly leads to the conclusion that the totality of possible beings 
will have been non-existent simultaneously at some point in the past. 
Why not rather suggest that one possible being has come into being 
after another, and that after another, extending backwards into a be- 
ginningless past? Under this supposition, some possible being or be- 
ings will have existed at any given point in time, although no single 
possible being will have existed from eternity.” It is hardly possible 
to express more clearly than this the critical objection to the part of 
the third way now in focus. Wippel points out that the argument may 
be said at this point to commit a quantifier shift fallacy or a fallacy of 
composition, that is, illegitimate reasoning from a (true) proposition 
about all the parts of a whole or members of a collection to a proposi- 
tion about the whole or the collection as such. The argument at this 
point seems like the inference that a machine is well made since every 
part of the machine is well made. Wippel says regarding the occur- 
rence of a fallacy of composition in the third way, “Why Thomas him- 





13 Kenny, The Five Ways, 56. 
1 John F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2000), 465. 
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self did not regard this as a serious flaw in his argument is something I 
have been unable to determine.” 15 

Bertrand Russell contributes indirectly to this critical discussion 
of the third way. His comment addresses another, not dissimilar argu- 
ment whose source is said to be Leibnitz. The comment speaks to rea- 
soning through which one tries to show that the universe of contin- 
gent beings must have a cause because each contingent being requires 
a cause for its existence. That, Russell says, is like arguing that since 
every human being must have a mother, the human race must have a 
mother.16 This comment does not address the argument of the third 
way in a direct manner, but in an indirect manner that is nonetheless 
important. Aquinas argues that if everything can not-be, then at one 
time there was nothing in order to show that this entails the patently 
false statement that there is nothing now. The entailment follows, in 
part but ‘essentially, because that which is not begins to exist only 
through something that exists already. Its further consequence is the 
claim that it is impossible that everything can not-be and therefore 
that there must be something necessary among things. One infers 
there must be something that is necessary in order to account for the 
existence of things that can not-be. But why can one not account for 
this simply by taking the suggestion that Wippel offers and restating it 
so as to propose explicitly that the relations that there are among con- 
tingent beings are not only relations of temporal succession but rela- 
tions that are causal with respect of existence? This proposal says 
that one possible being has come into being after another that is the 
cause of its existence, and that after another that is the cause of its ex- 
istence, extending backward into a past without beginning. There 
seems to be nothing in the premises of the first part of the third way 
that prevent this suggestion. But then, as Russell would say, one ac- 
counts for the existence of any contingent being simply by referring to 
other contingent beings. Given the appropriate account of the exist- 
ence of contingent things, an account of the whole universe of contin- 
gent things is unnecessary and the inference to a cause of that whole 
is invalid. 17 





15 Thid., 476. 

16 See Bertrand Russell and F. C. Copleston, “A Debate on the Existence 
of God,” in Tke Existence of God, ed. John Hick (New York: Macmillan, 
1964), 175. 

17 See ibid. 
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The preceding comments show that charging the third way with a 
fallacy of composition in the manner discussed brings to the argu- 
ment a logically simple objection that has a philosophically damning 
result. If this objection stands, there is simply no way that the conclu- 
sion that the argument purports to reach can follow from the pre- 
mises that the argument offers. Ross would point out, however, that 
this objection raises questions that can always be answered in more 
than one way. What resources can one draw on for a response to this 
objection? 

Etienne Gilson makes an observation that peaeonds to the objec- 
tion about the fallacy of composition in one of his discussions of the 
third way, even though he does not make express reference to that 
objection. The discussion involves a consideration of Maimonides as 
a source for the third way. Gilson says that in developing the third 
way Aquinas follows Maimonides in assuming “the thesis of the eter- 
nity of the world.”!8 Given this assumption, “time is of infinite dura- 
tion. Where there is infinite duration, it is unthinkable that a possibil- 
ity worthy of the name be not realized.”!9 If everything can not-be, 
then it is possible that all things should at once fail to exist. Assuming 
an infinite duration extending from a past. without beginning to the 
present moment, this possibility must have been realized, given the 
specified condition. 

This approach to commenting on and defending the argument of 
the third way is, like the others I shall discuss, in no way insubstantial. 
But I think there are at least two problems with this defense. First, it 
is not clear that the principle to which this defense appeals is in fact 
legitimate. Assuming as given a possibility that tends toward realiza- 
tion in the context of an infinite duration, the constant realization of 
other possibilities that are incompossible with and that prevent the re- 
alization of the given one may itself be something possible. If that 
possibility is realized, then the given one is not. The principle that Gil- 
son cites is plausible, but it does not possess the certainty that the 
third way requires. . 





18 Etienne Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas aeS 
(New York: Random House, 1956), 70. 
19 Thid. 
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Second, it is not clear that Aquinas appeals to this principle in the 
third way. Aquinas favors economy in presenting arguments. Still, he 
typically does make express mention of the principles to which his 
reasoning appeals. No mention is made in the text of the third way of 
the principle about genuine possibility and infinite duration that Gil- 
son cites. Granting that the relevant argument by Maimonides is a 
source for the third way, it is still possible that Aquinas does not make 
use of the relevant principle in his reasoning, even if Maimonides does 
make central use of that principle in the argument that is a source for 
that reasoning. John Wippel points out that Aquinas makes important 
use of sources in forming his arguments and also develops them in his 
own way.” Gilson himself notes the very significant way in which 
Aquinas’s appropriations of sources involve transformations and mod- 
ifications.21 I believe that even if a strong argument that makes use of 
that principle can be developed, it is not the specific argument that 
Aquinas presents in the third way. I should point out again, however, 
that a serious conceptual problem does belong to this principle. 

R. B. Edwards expressly considers the fallacy of composition in 
relation to the third way. In his view, an instance of the fallacy of 
composition is properly understood to be an instance of a modus pon- 
ens argument with a premise that is not true.“ On his reading, the rea- 
soning in the first part of the third way that is supposed to be problem- 
atic receives the following as one of its formulations. 


If all the parts of a whole did not always exist, then the whole itself did 
not always exist. 


All the parts of nature did not always exist. Therefore nature as a whole 
did not always exist. ? 





2 Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 466-7. 

21 See ibid., 77. 

2 Rem B. Edwards, “Composition And The Cosmological Argument,” 
Mind, 77, no. 306 (January 1968): 115. There are or at least may be logical is- 
sues that need discussion in Edwards’s analysis of the fallacy of composition. 
I will not discuss those issues in this article. My argument holds whether one 
accepts Edwards’s analysis of the fallacy of composition or some other analy- 
sis. I will therefore not dispute his analysis. 

23 Tbid., 116. 
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This is not the only reconstruction of the relevant part of the 
third way that Edwards suggests. It is the one that most closely re- 
sembles the argument as Aquinas states it. This reconstruction is 
problematic. Aquinas does not directly assert that everything in na- 
ture can not-be. He says that we find that some things can not-be and 
then claims to infer the consequence that follows if one assumes that 
everything can not-be. In one place, Edwards says that the second 
premise of his reconstruction may be questionable. Further consid- 
eration leads him to think differently. His more developed position is 
that “the assertion ‘all the parts of nature at some time did not exist’ is 
confirmable and well confirmed in experience—in something like the 
way ‘all men are mortal’ is confirmable and well confirmed in experi- 
ence.” But at least two difficulties confront this as a defense of 
Aquinas’s argument. First, we know that all humans are mortal be- 
cause of the knowledge we acquire from experience about human na- 
ture. But we do not acquire knowledge from experience about the na- 
tures of all of the sorts of things that there are in nature. The 
statement “all the parts of nature at some time did not exist” is at least 
in principle corrigible. But once again and more importantly, Aquinas 
does not assert this statement in the third way. I believe that is in part 
because he knows that this statement is at least in principle corrigi- 
ble. 

Allowing for this, however, one still needs to ask about the first 
premise in the modus ponens reconstruction of Aquinas’s reasoning 
that Edwards presents. That statement is not obviously true. The re- 
mark from John Wippel about the fallacy of composition in the third 
way that I cite above, along with my gloss on that remark, is a good 
reason for thinking that this statement is not necessarily true, that is, 
that it can have a true antecedent and a false consequent. Edwards 
does not maintain that the statement in question is true for conceptual 
reasons. He does maintain that experience shows that this statement 
is true. “We certainly cannot find a necessary whole (that cannot not 
be) composed entirely of contingent parts (that can not be). Neither 
does experience show us a whole which always existed even though 
each of its parts does not always exist, nor do we find any whole 





% Edwards, “Composition And The Cosmological Argument,”, 117. 
% Rem B. Edwards, “The Validity of Aquinas’ Third Way,” The New Scho- 
lasticism 45, no. 1 (Winter 1971): 122. 
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which was not caused to exist even though each of its parts was 
caused to exist.” But of course, experience gives us wholes that are 
discrete parts of nature. Experience can support the statement that 
no whole always exists each of whose parts does not always exist, in 
the way that Aquinas’s argument requires, only in conjunction with an- 
alogical reasoning from the discrete wholes that we experience as 
parts of nature to the idea of nature as a whole or the universe as a 
whole. The terms of this analogy are, to say the least, very dissimilar. 
This weakens the reasoning that appeals to them, to the point that it 
fails to support Aquinas’s argument in the manner that Edwards 
claims.2? 

Joseph Owens expressly considers the objection that the third 
way commits a fallacy of composition and brings substantive histori- 
cal considerations to bear on his analysis and defense of the argu- 
ment. He gives special attention to Aristotle as a source that needs 
discussion if one is to develop a proper understanding of the third 
way. 

Owens says that the third way takes a look at the universe of 
things that are and have been, insofar as these can not-be, that 





2 Ibid. 

2 L. Hughes Cox, “Composition and the Cosmological Argument: A Triv- 
ial Issue,” The New Scholasticism 48, no. 3 (Summer 1974): 365-70, discusses 
this issue. He refers to a reconstruction of Aquinas’s argument by Edwards 
whose first premise is, “If each of the parts of any whole is contingent, then 
the whole is contingent.” This is not the same as the first premise of the 
modus ponens argument to which I refer. Cox maintains (367), in a way that 
resembles my argument, that the statement he cites cannot find support from 
experience and analogical reasoning. He also holds (ibid.) that “[t]he (philo- 
sophical) emergent evolutionists correctly point out that the characteristics 
of some wholes cannot be reduced completely to the characteristics of their 
parts because the former cannot be inferred exclusively from the latter. 
Thus, premise (1) is not true analytically because it is logically possible that 
the universe itself is necessary (as the non-theist contends) even though all 
its parts are contingent.” I believe that the evolutionary principle to which 
Cox appeals is too imprecise to support by itself the specific application that 
Cox makes of it. I do not believe that the statement to which Cox refers fails 
to find support from conceptual considerations. This will be important to my 
argument, and I will deal with it below. Cox’s larger claim is that one cannot 
show in a non-question-begging way that the cosmological argument, as he 
calls it, either does or does not commit the fallacy of composition. For this 
reason, he believes, no affirmation of the argument can be other than arbi- 
trary and the argument itself, for that reason, does not offer rational support 
to the claims of theism. I believe that this view is quite wrong, as my subse- 
quent argument will show. 
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“abstracts from finitude or infinity in the regress. The ‘dichotomy 
does not enter into the argument. The look goes backward over the 
whole expanse (whether finite or infinite) of possibles that precede 
the generated things currently existent. Antecedent to them all it sees 
their non-existence in virtue of their notion as generated. Non-exist- 
ence preceded each and all. No matter how many parallel series are 
envisaged in the unidirectional time, they lead in every case to a tem- 
porally first possible that was preceded by its own non-existence.” 
How can the third way look back over the universe of beings that can 
not-be in a way that allows either for a finite or an infinite series and 
at the same time arrive at a temporally first whose own nonexistence 
is antecedent to it? That is because of the Aristotelian position that 
“eternal motion and time are not destructible things, and presuppose 
moreover the existence of separate substances to account for their 
everlasting duration." Given this Aristotelian position, no series can 
extend into the past without beginning if all things can not-be. Thus 
the third way “does not show positively, or require, that things had a 
beginning in time, for it leads to the alternative and acceptable con- 
clusion that all things are not possibles. What it does prove is that if 
all things are possibles, they are all preceded individually and collec- 
tively by the condition of non-existence.”2! Thus under any consider- 
ation that one might allow, not all things can not-be. Owens summa- 
rizes the reading of the argument to which his reference to Aristotle 
leads by saying that its “reasoning did not run: each possible was non- 
existent at one time, therefore all things if possibles were together 
non-existent at one time. Rather, the force of the argument was: be- 
cause possibility entails preceding non-existence . . . universal possi- 
bility . . . entails universal non-existence.” 

I will argue below that the claim that I take to be most essential 
to Owens’s reading and defense of the third way is in fact correct. But 
I do not think that his own specific interpretation of that claim, or of 
the reasoning that is supposed to lead to it, or his reading of the third 
way, are finally supportable. 

_ To begin, Owens says that the reasoning that Aquinas develops in 
the third way appeals to the Aristotelian position that there cannot be 





2 Owens, “Quandoque and Aliquando in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 462. 
2 Tbid., 461. 

d See ibid., 462. 

31 Ibid. 

2 Tbid., 464. 
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an infinitely regressive series of things extending into a past without 
beginning if everything can not-be. In the passage that Owens cites,¥ 
Aristotle maintains that motion and time must be eternal. He then ar- 
gues that not all things are destructible because if they were, then mo- 
tion and time would be destructible. Therefore something must be an 
eternal and unmovable substance that can bring about motion in 
things, and that does this insofar as it has actuality as its very essence. 
According to Owens, Aquinas appropriates this Aristotelian resource 
for the sake of holding the position mentioned just above. 

But this is highly problematic. Allow for the moment that, for the 
sake of this argument, Aquinas in the third way assumes, along with 
Maimonides, that the world is eternal. This is very different from in- 
ferring that even if (a) the universe of things that can not-be extends 
into a past without beginning, nonetheless (b) there must be some- 
thing that is necessary, since (c) motion and time must be eternal, and 
therefore (d) not all things can be destructible. There is no indication 
in the text that Aquinas makes or assumes an inference of this kind. 
The content of the third way obviously requires that Aquinas argue 
from among other things statement (a) to (b) as I list them here. But 
he does not do that in the third way by appealing to (c) and (d). 

Owens does note that on a very basic level Aquinas opposes the 
supposition that everything can not-be because of the thesis “of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics: ‘But if this is so, nothing will exist; for something 
may have the potency to be and still not be’ (lambda, 6, 1071b25-26, 
Apostle translation). Aristotle’s concern was to rule out an absolute 
priority of possibility over actuality. If potentiality has the absolute 
priority, then no instance of things will exist.” But the argument of 
the third way requires validation of this thesis, or of the proposal that 
“universal possibility entails universal non-existence,” precisely in 
terms of the issue that the argument sets forth. The criticism that the 
argument commits a fallacy of composition makes a plausible case 
against exactly that validation. 

The reading of the third way that Owens bases on the Aristotelian 
references he cites leads him to a comparison of the third way with 
the argument in the Summa, Contra Gentiles to which I refer earlier in 
this article. He says that, “Essentially the two coincide at every 





3it is Metaphysics 12.6.1071b5-20. 
4 Owens, “‘Quondoque’ and ‘Aliquando’ in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 464 
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stage." Each argument proceeds from items that we know to be 
things that can not-be because they are things that undergo genera- 
tion and corruption. Each says that such things must exist on account 
of a cause, or on account of something that already is. “Infinite re- 
gress in possibles as a cause is explicitly rejected in the Contra Gen- 
tiles, and implicitly in the tertia via through the conclusion that to ac- 
count for existence ‘not all things are possibles but there has to be 
something necessary in things.’ Each argument recognizes that 
nonexistence precedes the existence of anything that can not-be. The 
only difference is that the argument in the Contra Gentiles makes this 
“manifest very succinctly through a glance at the nature of possibles, 
but without making the temporal factor explicit. The tertia via starts 
from the notion of the possible, but develops the inference in tempo- 
ral terms.”37 

One of the most problematic aspects of this discussion is the 
claim that these arguments are similar in the way in which each re- 
jects an infinite regressive series of things that can not-be as an ac- 
count of the current existence of such things. In the relevant part of 
the Contra Gentiles argument, Aquinas does say that as he has 
“proved by the reasoning of Aristotle, one cannot proceed to infinity 
among causes.” Aquinas is referring to inferences that belong to the 
larger context of the arguments concerning the existence of God in 
Summa Contra Gentiles book 1, chapter 13. Those inferences have 
to do with the impossibility of proceeding to infinity in any case of 
causes that occur in order, that is, in any series of cause—effect rela- 
tions in which the ongoing occurrence of the effects requires the on- 
going occurrence of and presence to the effect of its cause.® I main- 
tain that the first part of the argument in Contra Gentiles book 1, 
chapter 15, presents such a case because of the way it refers the phe- 
nomena of generation and corruption to things that can be and can 
not-be. Here Aquinas says that since we know that things undergo 
generation and corruption, we know that those things can be and can 
not-be. Since any such thing “is equally related to two contraries, 
namely, being and non-being, it must be owing to some cause that be- 





% Owens, “‘Quondoque’ and ‘Aliquando’ in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 466. 
38 Ibid., 465. 

37 Ibid., 466. 

38 SCG, bk. 1, chap. 15, p. 99. 

æ See SCG, bk. 1, chap. 13, pp. 87-8, 95. 
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ing accrues to it (ei approprietur esse).” The cause in question ac- 
counts not only for the thing’s coming into existence but also and 
more essentially for its ongoing occurrence as an existing thing.4! If 
something to which being accrues or is appropriated is equally open 
to the contraries of being and nonbeing, it requires a cause insofar as 
it occurs as an existing thing. 

This is not the situation that Aquinas presents in the third way. 
That is because the temporal reference in the third way does not sim- 
ply make explicit something that is implicit in the Contra Gentiles ar- 
gument. It presents a different consideration. Here the primary con- 
cern is that something that begins to exist does so only through 
something that is already. So there must be something antecedent to 
any such thing in reality to account for its coming into being. In this 
case cause-effect relations do not occur in an ordered series. Aquinas 
expressly holds that “an infinite series of efficient causes related acci- 
dentally (per accidens) to one another is not counted impossible.” 
This suggests that it is entirely possible to account for the occurrence, 
in the sense of the having-come-into-being, of things that currently are 
and can not-be, by positing a series of such things that reaches into a 
past without beginning. One could say that since things that undergo 
generation and corruption are equally open to the contraries of being 
and nonbeing, the occurrence of such things in existence still needs an 
account of the kind that the argument in Contra Gentiles book 1, 
chapter 15 offers. I believe that this is true. But it is not the issue that 
Aquinas presents in the third way and that his reasoning addresses in 
that argument.® 

One cannot, then, read and defend the argument in the first half 
of the third way by holding that it is essentially the same as the 





40 SCG bk. 1, chap. 15, p. 99. 

41 Avicenna, The Healing Metaphysics, in Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Arthur Hyman and James J. Walsh (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1973), 
249-52. Avicenna is the remote source for this distinction. In discussing 
agent causality, he distinguishes between the occurrence in existence of 
things whose existence is an effect and the “existence after non-existence” of 
those same things (250). I should note that Avicenna does not treat this dis- 
tinction in precisely the same way that Aquinas, on my reading, treats the 
similar distinction in the arguments in SCG and ST that I am discussing. 

£2 STI, q. 46, a 2, ad 7. 

8 “The presence of the temporal references in the first part of the third 
way and their absence from the first part of the argument in SCG I, c. 15 indi- 
cate an essential difference between the two”; Wippel, The Metaphysical 
Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 466 n. 63. 
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argument in Contra Gentiles. Unlike that argument, the third way 
does discuss a situation in which it is not impossible to go to infinity 
in causes. Each argument speaks of things that can not-be and that 
undergo generation and corruption. The earlier argument considers 
such things insofar as they are equally open to the contraries of being 
and nonbeing and thus insofar as the existence of such things requires 
a cause. The later argument considers such things insofar as they 
come into being and thus insofar as their having-come-into-being re- 
quires an antecedent cause. Even though generation always entails 
antecedent nonexistence and causality, the Contra Gentiles argument 
does not consider things that can not-be and that undergo generation 
and corruption in just that respect. The first half of the third way does 
consider such things in just that respect. Owens says that an infinite 
series of causally related possible beings, under the assumption that 
everything can not-be, is rejected “implicitly in the tertia via through 
the conclusion that to account for existence ‘not all things are possi- 
bles but there has to be something necessary in things.” But in the 
third way that “conclusion” must follow from a reason for rejecting 
the idea of an infinite series of causally related possible beings. The 
question as to a reason for that rejection remains. 


m 


I have argued that the criticism about the fallacy of composition 
presents a most serious philosophical objection to the argument of 
the third way. I have argued that one cannot successfully defend the 
argument by appealing to the principle about, genuine possibility and 
infinite duration, as Gilson does, or by analyzing the fallacy of compo- 
sition in the way that Edwards suggests, or by understanding the logic 
and content of the third way by drawing on the Aristotelian references 
that Owens cites or by comparing the third way to the argument in the 
Summa Contra Gentiles in the manner that Owens does. But now I 
want to maintain that a defense of the argument is available if, keep- 
ing in mind the matters discussed up to this point, one returns to a 
consideration of the statement of the argument itself. 

Recall that the problematic inference, given in my earlier recon- 
struction of the argument, is the move from (3.1) Something that can 





4 Owens, “Quandoque and ‘Aliquando’ in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 465. 
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not-be at some time does not exist, to (3.2) If all things are things that 
can not-be, then at one time there was nothing. This inference is sup- 
posed to allow Aquinas to say that on its basis there is nothing now, 
which is patently false and which further requires that not all things 
can not-be. The dispute is over a fallacy of composition in the move 
from the categorical premise to the hypothetical conclusion. But re- 
member, a fallacy of composition occurs when one infers in an illegiti- 
mate way from a statement about the parts of a whole or the members 
of a collection to a conclusion about the whole or collection as such. 
It is not always illegitimate to reason in this way.“ It does not follow 
from saying that all the parts of a machine are well made that the ma- 
chine is well made. But if all the parts of a machine a are made of steel, 
then the machine is made of steel. 

Now suppose that things that can not-be iae come into exist- 
ence on account of other such things that have preceded them, and 
those on account of other such things that have preceded them, in a 
series or an indefinitely large number of series that extend into the 
past without beginning. And suppose that is all that there is. What 
must we say about the whole that comprises this series or these se- 
ries, that is, about the universe? We are required to say that the uni- 
verse at all moments of its occurrence is something that can not-be. 
The situation is like that of the second inference rather than the first 
inference about the machine. An inference of the sort under consider- 
ation fails just in case some consideration makes it possible to affirm 
the premise and deny the conclusion. Such an inference succeeds just 
in case a consideration of the premise requires affirming the conclu- 
sion. Nothing can immanently determine the physical composition of 
a whole except the composition of its parts. Thus the inference about 
the machine succeeds. Analogously, nothing outside of the ontologi- 
cal status of all of the parts of a whole can affect the ontological status 
of the whole, assuming all the parts have the same status% and there is 
nothing outside of the whole that could affect its status. Those as- 
sumptions are forms of the governing assumption at work in this part 
of the third way, to wit, the supposition that everything can not-be. So 





® Alternatively, given Edwards’s analysis, the modus ponens argument 
that a fallacy of composition expresses need not be unsound. 

46 Otherwise it is logically possible that relations among parts that are 
ontologically determined in different ways could affect the ontological status 
of the whole. 
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if everything that there is and has been can not-be, the universe is 
something that can not-be. This is not a quantifier shift. 

But if this is so, then we must ask, on account of what does the 
universe of things that can not-be occur or exist. Notice I do not say 
that we can ask this. We must ask this. It is quite wrong to say, as 
Russell does, that if individual contingent things come about on ac- 
count of other such things, and if we can conceive such things in a se- 
ries running endlessly into the past, then the whole universe of contin- 
gent things does not itself need an account. Given the proposed 
description of the series in question, each thing in it is an item that at 
some time is not and something that can not-be. If there is nothing 
other than items such as these, then the collection of all of them taken 
together can not-be. That is the case even if the universe extends 
backward into a past without beginning. But then we must ask, why 
is there anything at all? Why is there something rather than nothing at 
all? Why is there anything at all, since it is perfectly possible that 
there might be nothing at all? The matter at hand demands such ques- 
tions and in that sense a questioning focus on that on account of 
which the universe occurs or exists. 

Under the assumption given at this point in the third way, what is 
available as a response to these questions? Outside of things that can 
not-be, there is, given this assumption, nothing at all. So it must be 
the case that theré is something rather than nothing at all on account 
of nothing at all. There just are and always have been things that can 
not-be, and the occurrence of this comes about on account of and 
therefore out of nothing at all. This does not just say that the contin- 
gent universe might have failed to or might now fail to exist. It says 
that it is and has always been the case that there need not be anything 
at all, and that there is, and that this situation occurs on account of 
nothing. 

We know, however, that “nothing” can under no circumstances 
be a source or provide an account of anything. This is not the case, of 
course, if one means by “nothing” a certain qualification of an occur- 
rence. IfI walk into my office suite in the morning and fail to greet a 
colleague, he may become angry. All I did was fail to greet him; I did 
“nothing.” But the omission in fact belongs to the process of my walk- 
ing into our departmental offices. The circumstance is very different 
if one tries to think in unqualified terms of the absence of occurrence 
or reality. It is not possible that anything happens on account of or re- 
ceives an account from this source. 
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Now remember, we are talking about the universe of things that 
can not-be, a universe of things that occurs now and extends into the 
past. The view under consideration proposes that this universe oc- 
curs on account of and receives an account from nothing at all. If we 
were to suppose that a first member or set of members belongs to this 
universe, then we would have to think that this member or set 
emerges into being out of nothing. This is not the case if we suppose 
that this universe extends into the past without beginning. But then 
we must think that the universe which can not-be, the situation in 
which things that can not-be bring about other things and can not-be 
be and these other such things in turn, a situation which on its own 
terms can not-be, has always already come about on account of noth- 
ing at all. 

This is impossible, and it is unthinkable insofar as one recognizes 
its impossibility. But if so, then the only alternative is to acknowledge 
that if all things can not-be, the being of anything has always been im- 
possible. Then at some time, at any time one projects, because the be- 
ing of anything has always been impossible, there was nothing in ex- 
istence. This of course is the judgment Aquinas reaches. Joseph 
Owens notes that when we read “aliquando nihil fuit in rebus” we 
must recognize that “aliquando cannot denote real time. Medieval us- 
age, nevertheless, allowed a time to be imagined before the first mo- 
ment, on analogy with a stretch of time that precedes any given subse- 
quent moment.”4” My only qualification on this is to propose a thought 
which projects into the past either a moment that is before the first 
moment, or a moment that we imagine with reference to the status in 
existence of a universe of things that extends into an endless past, 
need not exist and is supposed always already to have come into exist- 
ence. Either everything that there is and ever has been can not-be, 
and the series of these things reaches into a past with a beginning. In 
this case the first member of this series came about because of 
nothing. Or everything that there is and ever has been can not-be, and 
the series of these things reaches into a past without beginning. In 
this case there is and always has been something rather than nothing 
at all on account of nothing at all. Both of these possibilities are 





47 Owens, “‘Quondoque’ and ‘Aliquando’ in Aquinas’ Tertia Via,” 461. 
This means that, in the third way, while guandoque does and must refer to 
some real time, aliquando, under any interpretation, does not and cannot re- 
fer to some real time. 
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inadmissible. The second, more specifically, is inadmissible because 
it represents a situation that is in fact impossible, one whose supposi- 
tion must be counterfactual. Even a universe of things, all of which 
can not-be, that reaches into a beginningless past, (a) is itself a situa- 
tion that can not-be, that (b) needs an account of its existence, and (c) 
cannot receive that account from nothing at all. Just as “nothing” can- 
not account for the beginning of something, it cannot serve with refer- 
ence to anything whose occurrence needs an account, including a 
contingent universe with a beginningless past. If, given the assump- 
tion that all things can not-be, the supposition of an existing universe 
reaching endlessly into the past must be counterfactual, then the sup- 
position and the assumption taken together entail the proposition that 
because there never could have been anything, at some time (ali- 
quando), there was nothing. 

Then the rest of this part of Aquinas’s argument follows nicely. If 
ever there were utterly nothing at all, then certainly, for the very rea- 
sons Aquinas gives, there would be nothing now. Of course this is not 
so; but this patently false statement follows ultimately, in the argu- 
ment, from the supposition that all things are things that can not-be. 
So this must be false. It is impossible for everything to be like this. 
There must be among things something that cannot not-be, or some- 
thing that is necessary. 


IV 


I have very little to comment on regarding the second part of the 
third way. Once one understands the terms of this part of the argu- 
ment, its logic follows readily. Aquinas has shown that there must 
be something necessary among things, that is, something that cannot 
not-be, and given the content of the third way, more specifically some- 
thing that does not undergo generation and corruption. Once this is 
recognized, one may also acknowledge a corresponding distinction. 
It is possible that something cannot not-be in that it does not undergo 
generation and corruption and is in this condition in virtue of a cause 
outside of itself. Or it is possible that something enjoys necessity and 
is not in this condition on account of such a cause.” 





8 See Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 468. 
#Tbid., 435-6, gives a helpful discussion of this distinction. 
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I want to address only the conceptual issue this distinction poses. 
That issue has to do with the idea of an infinite series of items falling 
under the first term of this distinction. Aquinas’s position on that is- 
sue is that such a series is impossible. Suppose something, A, does 
not undergo generation and corruption, is necessary in that sense, and 
enjoys that condition on account of a cause outside of itself, B. Then 
it must be the case that A occurs insofar as B is constantly and effica- 
ciously present to A, maintaining A in a condition in which it cannot 
not-be. This requirement ceases only if, per impossibile, A ceases to 
have the constitution attributed to it and becomes something that on 
its own terms cannot not-be. Now if B is also in the condition origi- 
nally attributed to A, then B is in that condition on account of the con- 
stant and efficacious presence to B of something else, C, that brings 
about necessity in B. 

Aquinas’s claim is that we cannot hold that there is an infinite se- 
ries of beings of just this sort. We cannot posit such a series while at 
the same time failing to posit a necessary being that is necessary just 
through itself. He says that he has already shown this in relation to ef- 
ficient causes. He has indeed done this in the second way. That argu- 
ment has expressly to do with “the impossibility of going back to infin- 
ity in an ordered series of causes and effects." I have already noted 
that Aquinas argues that one cannot show the impossibility of an infi- 
nite series of interrelated causes and effects if the relations among 
them are accidental. Because of this the first half of the third way is 
different from the first part of the similar argument in Contra Gen- 
tiles. But one most certainly can show the impossibility of an infinite 
series of causes and effects ordered in relation to each other. Because 
of this, the logic and indeed the language of the second parts of each 
of the arguments are virtually identical.6! In each argument Aquinas 
says that one cannot go on to infinity with regard to necessary beings 
all of which have an extrinsic cause of their necessity. If one were to 
posit such a series while failing to posit something that has of itself its 





© Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 67. See 
also Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 460. 

51 SCG, bk. 1, chap. 15: “Non est autem procedere in infinitum in neces- 
sariis quae habent causam suae necessitatis aliunde.” STI, q. 2, a. 3: “Non est 
autem possibile quod procedatur in infinitum in necessarriis causam suae ne- 
cessitatis.” In the preceding sentence he links the idea of a cause of necessity 
to an extrinsic cause. “Omne autem necessarium vel habet causam suae ne- 
cessitatis aliunde vel non habet.” 
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own necessity, then one would be conceiving of a series of things ev- 
ery one of which fails to be itself responsible for its own essential de- 
termination and possesses the same only on account of a cause which 
also fails to be responsible for its own essential determination. This is 
not possible. So we must hold that there is some necessary being 
that is necessary through itself. Given the argument that reaches this 
conclusion, we must simultaneously say that this being is the ultimate 
principle of necessity in beings that are necessary on account of an 
extrinsic cause, and of the occurrence of things that undergo genera- 
tion and corruption and can not-be.® 


V 


I have tried to show in this article that attributing a fallacy of 
composition to the third way brings a serious philosophical charge 
against that argument. I have tried to show that one cannot meet that 
charge by attributing to the argument the principle about genuine pos- 
sibility and infinite duration, or by analyzing the fallacy of composi- 
tion in formal logical terms and then attempting a defense of the first 
premise of the argument that results from that analysis. I have tried 
to show that one cannot read and defend the argument in the light of 
the Aristotelian requirement that not all things can be destructible be- 
cause motion and time must be eternal, or in the light of the relevantly 
similar Contra Gentiles argument. I have also tried to show that the 
difficulty that belongs to this argument on account of the specific is- 
sues it addresses is resolvable if one focuses on those issues them- 
selves, the particular principles that Aquinas expressly mentions in re- 
lation to those issues in the argument, and the logical possibilities for 





& Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 437, com- 
ments on Aquinas’s claim that one cannot go to infinity in necessary beings 
all of which have an extrinsic cause of their necessity, in a discussion of the 
argument in the Summa Contra Gentiles. Wippel says that Aquinas means 
that “whether or not one multiplies caused necessary beings to infinity does 
not really matter. Unless we admit that there is an uncaused necessary being 
we will have offered no satisfactory explanation for our caused necessary 
beings and, therefore, for anything at all.” I believe my comments are consis- 
tent with this view. 

8 “(T]he argument will remain incomplete until it has been shown that 
there can be only one such being. One might do this by adopting Thomas’ 
procedure in q 11, or by introducing reasoning similar to that which he has 
presented in De ente, c. 4”; ibid. 
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inference that belong to the argument on account of those specific is- 
sues and particular principles. 

Perhaps two questions remain. First, is the argument that I state 
and defend in fact the one that Aquinas presents in the third way, es- 
pecially given the specific defense of the argument that I offer? I think 
there are strong reasons to believe that it is. I attribute no logical or 
philosophical principle to the argument that is not expressly stated by 
Aquinas. My reading of the argument is consistent with the context of 
the rest of his work and the sources on which he draws. My reading of 
the first half of the argument, insofar as it contrasts this with the first 
part of the similar Contra Gentiles argument, relies accurately, I be- 
lieve, on the force of the explicit temporal references that Aquinas 
makes in the first and the assertion of the impossibility of an infinite 
series that he can make on account of the absence of those references 
in the second. The inference I offer in defense of the first half of the 
argument gives nothing more than reasoning entailed by what Aquinas 
explicitly says in this part of the argument itself. It is always possible 
to ask if a reading and defense of an argument accurately represent its 
source. I think the preceding remarks strongly indicate that my read- 
ing and defense accurately represent what Aquinas gives us in the 
third way. 

Second, is there a value to the effort that this reading and defense 
of the third way require? After all, in addition to the many other de- 
fenses that the argument has received, it is quite possible to introduce 
modifications into the third way that produce a plausibly sound argu- 
ment, even if it is not precisely the argument that Aquinas presents. 
And there are many other arguments concerning the existence of God 
that Aquinas offers that are plausibly successful. More generally, even 
if the third way does not receive a credible defense, Aquinas’s status 
will not suffer unduly because of this. His work presents a vast corpus 
of rich achievements. Those achievements are not compromised if 
this argument, prominent as it is in considerations of his work, is 
found to be wanting. 

But something much more basic than anything that these com- 
ments indicate is at stake. Aquinas exhibits a position of fundamental 
philosophical and theological importance in the third way. One can 
see this by comparing the third way with the argument to which I refer 
early in this paper in De Ente et Essentia and, once again, with the 
Contra Gentiles argument. The first of these arguments, as John Wip- 
pel understands it, “builds upon a highly metaphysical conclusion, 
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[the] real distinction between essence and esse in all beings with one 
possible exception, and moves from this to the conclusion that every 
such being must be caused by something else” whose nature, since an 
infinity of causes is impossible here, is identical with its being. The 
Contra Gentiles argument also rejects the possibility of an infinite se- 
ries of causes as responsible for the existence of, in this case, things 
that undergo generation and corruption and can not-be. This is be- 
cause such things are equally open to the contraries of being and non- 
being, and therefore the existence of such things requires a cause that 
is concurrent with that existence itself. 

Now suppose one’s metaphysical considerations fall short of the 
real distinction between essence and esse, or of an understanding of 
the status in being and requirements regarding existence that belong 
to generable things equally open to being and nonbeing. The third 
way shows that even then, an account of the occurrence of things that 
undergo generation and corruption and that can not-be that only re- 
fers to such things is inadmissible. If one acknowledges nothing more 
than that some. things come into existence and pass out of existence 
and therefore can not-be, even then reason drives one to the position 
that the ultimate principle of the existence of such things cannot be 
other such things. It just cannot be the case that everything can not- 
be. One can conceive that the occurrence of such things extends into 
a past without beginning. But even then one cannot maintain that this 
situation, which itself can not-be, has always come about, as it were, 
at a time anterior to every moment of an endless time out of nothing 
at all. If everything can not-be, there would be nothing. With aston- 
ishing brevity Aquinas shows in the third way that if one acknowl- 
edges matters that no one can fail to acknowledge, one can demon- 
strate what is minimally necessary but also sufficient to exhibit the 
dependence of the universe of contingent things on its necessary, 
transcendent principle. 
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PAUL WEISS: ADDRESSING PERSISTENT ROOT 
QUESTIONS UNTIL THE VERY END 


GEORGE YANCY 


Tro WEEKS PRIOR TO PHILOSOPHER PAUL WEISS’S 101ST BIRTHDAY, and 
almost exactly two months before he died, I interviewed him about his 
life and work on May 3d and 4th, 2002. It was not my initial intention to 
do an interview. I had wanted him to write a very short chapter for my 
book, The Philosophical I: Personal Reflections on Life in Philosophy. 
He thought that it would require too much time to explore the set of 
questions that I had sent to him to address. So, in a very kind manner, 
he invited me to.come to Washington, D.C., to record his responses to 
the questions that I had designed for him to write about. Of course, with 
this rare opportunity in sight, the list of questions grew. As I had only 
seen younger pictures of Paul Weiss, to my surprise, upon meeting him, 
he appeared very small in stature, frail, and gentle. However, although 
100, when he spoke his mind was extremely sharp, his philosophical 
spirit was strong, and he impressed me with his vibrant desire to engage 
in philosophical reflection. As he spoke of having known Alfred North 
Whitehead, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, and others with such clarity, 
one could feel the weight of his longevity and the historical and philo- 
sophical significance of his memories. With great enthusiasm he talked 
about metaphysics, life, death, what death means to him personally, Be- 
ing, what led him to found the Review of Metaphysics and the Meta- 
physical Society of America, what ‘makes a good philosopher, his opin- 
ion of Martin Heidegger, and more. I had no idea that this remarkable 
man, one who did philosophy iri a grand metaphysical style, would leave 
us in just two months on July 5th. In ‘retrospect, I have come to give a 
different interpretive meaning to my having come to Washington, D.C., 
to meet and interview philosopher Paul Weiss. I was there to document 
the last “philosophical testimony” of this philosophical giant, and he was 
there to remind me of how passion might be: sustained, even after 100, 
for the love of wisdom and the examined life. 


GEORGE YANCY: What attracted you initially to philosophy? 

PAUL WEISS: In a nonprofessional way, I was interested from the 
beginning. As a child, when I heard from a teacher that every word in 
the English language could be written using these twenty-six letters, I 
was dumbfounded. Dumbfounded! I was just a kid, five or six years 
old. I would go through my vocabulary list looking for a word that 
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was not written with those letters. That, I would say, is a typical philo- 
sophical mentality. 

YANCY: In what way? 

Weiss: I was not trusting of authority. 

YANCY: As a philosopher, you have done philosophy in a grand 
metaphysical style. How would you define metaphysics? 

Weiss: Metaphysics is the attempt to discover what is presup- 
posed by everything and the way it affects whatever else there is. 

YANCY: Is there something that will someday replace metaphys- 
ics? ` 

WEISS: I would say, no. I say this because metaphysics is defined 
as that which is seeking the final answers. It is that which is presup- 
posed by everything, and involves that which interplays with this. 
Metaphysics is concerned with the primary conditions, the fundamen- 
tal realities, or that without which nothing else could be. 

YANCY: So, metaphysics is higher than physics. 

WEISS: Yes. It is higher in the sense that physics presupposes it. 
Biology presupposes it, too. So does sociology. Every other enter- 
prise presupposes what is dealt with by metaphysics. Metaphysics is a 
search for the presuppositions and what they interplay with and how 
they constitute what is. I am a metaphysician in the sense that I am 
seeking always what is being presupposed by everything. 

YANCY: Why is comprehensiveness so important to you as a fea- 
ture of your philosophical system? 

WEISS: Well, because if I do not have comprehensiveness, there 
could be things that I have neglected that negate or subordinate or 
qualify what I do know. If I omit something from consideration, I do 
not know whether I have overlooked something that is important and 
makes a difference to the understanding of what else I could know. If 
I do not pay attention to Being itself, I do not know what all things 
have in common or why there is necessity and where contingency 
comes in. I have to focus on primary truths and realities in order to 
know what considerations have to be brought in, in order to make ad- 
equate claims. . 

YANCY: Why did you found the Review of Metaphysics? 

Weiss: I came to Yale and a young man who was very much inter- 
ested in me and who had some money decided to help me found a 
magazine. He was my managing editor for a year or two. And from 
then on I kept on building up in terms of people giving me money to 
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help in the beginning. For example, some gave $100 for a lifetime sub- 
scription, and so forth. And eventually it became self-sufficient. 

YANCY: Was logical positivism one of the reasons that led to your 
founding of the Review of Metaphysics? 

WEISS: Yes, one of the reasons that I founded the Review of Meta- 
physics and the Metaphysical Society of America in 1950 was a direct 
reply to the positivists. This was the subject that they thought was 
nonsense. I gave it that title and founded the Society just to show 
them that was not so. 

YANCY: Did any of them respond to you? 

WEISS: Two of them actually contributed to the Review of Meta- 
physics. I asked them to do it, accepted their discussion. Carl Gustav 
Hempel, for example, was a positivist and he published a number of 
things in the Review of Metaphysics. Rudolf Carnap was, of course, 
the leader of people like Hempel and others, who spread the so-called 
gospel. I founded the Review of Metaphysics in direct opposition to 
their negation, because they said you could not go beyond what the 
sciences do. 

YANCY: How did you respond to so-called analytic philosophy? 

WEISS: They are of the same spirit as Carnap. Whereas Carnap 
said that the whole truth is in physics and psychology, he forgot to tell 
us what the meaning of that “and” is and what these two presuppose. 
He was just as willing to stop there and could not answer any ques- 
tions about what kind of unity they have and so on. All the kinds of 
questions a metaphysician would deal with, for example, the nature of 
Being, the nature of eternity, what is presupposed by multiple reali- 
ties, they could not handle those. It seems to me that they were inade- 
quate. Now, when I began the Review of Metaphysics, positivism was 
a widespread and fast growing subdivision of philosophy. Today, I 
would say there are practically no positivists left. But at that time, it 
was a big, sweeping movement. I found that there was a growing 
number of people who wanted to do metaphysics. Right now, the 
Metaphysical Society of America has over 500 members and is over 50 
years old. 

YANCY: In relationship to your concept of Being, what is your 
opinion about what happens after we die? 

WEISS: I would say that I am a being who is diversely expressed in 
a number of ways: personally, socially, organically, and physiologi- 
cally. All of these are dimensions of a one. That is whol am. I ama 
being who expresses itself through these different channels. Now the 
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hard question is, “What happens when I die?” Here I am uncertain. I 
am no longer expressing myself in these diverse ways. And all I can 
say is that perhaps just as a unit entity I continue. But I have no war- 
rant for supposing that there is a heaven or a hell. Iam a unit, but that 
unity is beyond or behind my consciousness. It is the same unity 
when I am dead asleep and apparently is no longer able to control or 
express itself through these hands, these legs, through these ideas, 
and so on. IJ just am a unit that does not find adequate expression 
when I am dead. What happens then? Does that unit continue? The 
most I can say is that apparently it does continue. But what it is like, I 
have no knowledge, no warrant for saying anything about it since it 
does not express itself except to be that unit. So, I do not know any- 
thing about it. Now, the people who say that they do know something 
about it have given me no warrant, no reason, for supposing it. 

YANCY: What is your understanding of death within the larger 
scheme of things? 

WEISS: We have to go back and try to understand the nature of 
man, for I suppose that you are talking about the death of humans. 
Therefore, I have to go back astep. I understand the human being as a 
unique unit expressing itself through a person, through a socialized 
being, through an organism, and through a multiplicity of unit entities. 
Behind all those is the individual as a distinct being. Now those that 
are theologically minded or religiously minded think of that as a sepa- 
rate entity that can exist by itself and interplay with that which is ulti- 
mate or divine. But if you are not religious you can still maintain a dif- 
ference between being as a pluralism, two legs that are not so good, 
two arms, and so on, but they all are mine. And I express myself 
through them. In other words, I am a singular being who is able to ex- 
press himself in at least three or four diverse ways. Inwardly, I come 
out as a person, I have got my faults, my good, my bad. IJ am a being in 
a community, an aggregate, I am part of a larger community of human- 
kind. And then beyond that I am part of nature where other animals 
are. And then beyond that I am part of a cosmos in which I am looked 
at as a multiplicity along side other multiplicities. But standing apart 
from others, I have a unique being that I express through diverse 
ways. I raise this hand, that is me, I am doing this. I can use my hand 
as something to hit with or as something to protect myself with and so 
on. So, I am making use of a plurality of agencies, which are continu- 
ous with myself. So if I would punch you, I would myself be responsi- 
ble. Well, you might say, “It is just your hand.” No, it is not just my 
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hand; my hand is part of a singular being. And I have a responsibility 
for what that hand does. Let:us distinguish between responsibility and 
accountability. To be accountable is to be that being who is subject to 
certain kinds of externally imposed conditions. These are laid down 
by the state. Responsibility involves being subjected to principles of 
good and bad, and we have to decide how I am to function within 
these. I am subjected to demands and commands that are not of my 
own choosing. And it is in terms of this that I decide whether I am a 
good man or you decide whether I am a good or bad person. There are 
conditions that are general. Though not in the same way, there are 
conditions that are general like the conditions of gravity. There are 
conditions of good and bad to which I am subjected and am responsi- 
ble for living up to them. I am accountable only insofar as the state or 
society has conditions for picking me out and attributing the act to 
me. So if I was to suddenly strike out at you because I had a reaction 
in my arm without any desire to hit you, I could be held accountable 
for having hurt you, though I am not responsible because I did not de- 
cide to do so. So, there is a big difference between accountability and 
responsibility. Many people overlook this. If they do not find a law 
that will make you accountable they think they can escape responsi- 
bility and go far ahead. Therefore we say it is a defective society be- 
cause I look at it.and it does not live up to the conditions of responsi- 
bility. But it ignores responsibility. This is a state that takes account 
only of accountability. But not everything am I held accountable for. 
That is where the problem of the constitution comes in and other laws 
of the state. For example, sometimes you hear the Supreme Court 
talking about sticking with the original constitution. Well, it is impos- 
sible in a way. There’were no automobiles then, no airplanes, nothing 
like that. They have to make a translation. So, the laws that were 
made in the beginning must be understood in general ways otherwise 
you would never be able to hold anybody accountable for the way an 
automobile is driven. There is ne about automobiles in the origi- 
nal constitution. 

YANCY: How do you understand your own possible death? 

WEISS: Now, we have to go back to try to understand who I am, 
who you are. Each individual is a singular expressing itself through 
multiple channels. Physically—I walk, I fall. Socially—I am interplay- 
ing with you, talking to you. Ethically—I do right and wrong. So, 
there are multiple dimensions which I have in addition to really being 
physical. If I want to be where you are sitting, you have to give way or 
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I have to give way in some kind of situation. So we do it amicably or 
we do it roughly. So each of us is a singular being in a physical, social, 
and biological world. And we also are together under ethical condi- 
tions of right and wrong. Now, we are nevertheless not controlled by 
our ethics but for the most part are restrained by our society and state. 
Now, what we would like to do is make our society and state more and 
more into what we see as right and wrong. 

YANCY: What is the meaning of human existence? 

WEISS: Well, there are different ways to look at this question. 
What does human existence depend upon, or what is it that human ex- 
istence ought to achieve? 

YANCY: Let us go with the second formulation. 

WEISS: What we seek, and I suppose it would be said by everyone, 
is the good life. What is the good life? That requires us then to under- 
stand what a human being is, what its potentialities are, and what the 
limitations are for it. So, we then can answer that question. What we 
are looking for is a fulfillment, a maximum desirable enhancing use of 
whatever is available so as to make life rich for each of us individually 
and together. Together involves either a purely social existence or a 
specialized commonality. Actually, we have not gotten very far in the 
history of the world as a contemporary war is on. I have lived through 
I do not know how many wars. J have lived through two major wars, 
the first World War and then the second World War. And in between 
those we have had war after war. We are in a war now. We have not 
yet learned how to live together. We are broken up into societies and 
states, and apart from the criminal element, we have people that are 
good people spending their lives killing one another. Take slavery. 
Within our lifetimes we know people who are descendants of slaves. 
We have not progressed from the time that Jews were slaves. And 
people who are not slaves, nevertheless, live impoverished lives and 
people are not doing enough for them. Slavery is a horrible, disgusting 
thing. We had it since the days of the Bible, in different nations. The 
very slaves that we had in America were sold. Slavery is one of the 
most disgusting things in the history of the world, and we have not 
progressed [much] from it. 

YANCY: How do we achieve peace? | 

WEIss: We have tried to have a United Nations. The United Na- 
tions does not seem to be strong enough to enforce peace. Why have 
they not taken over? As soon as they had this problem with Israel and 

.the Palestinians, why is it that the U.N. did not go out there boldly? 
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Well, the answer is that it is not strong enough. We do not seem to be 
strong. We have the money, we have the U.N. functioning, we have 
the military, and yet we seem to be unable to get them together. Even 
now we require British cooperation with us, volunteering to do it. And 
though we did work together with other nations when we were fight- 
ing Hitler, we have a very difficult time trying to get the U.N. to en- 
force peace and to get the cooperation of nations to end the stupidi- 
ties that we all know. Slavery is one of these stupidities, and terrorism 
is another. There is lack of concern for the impoverished and the sick. 
Africa has an incredible number of communicable sexual diseases and 
we are not doing anything. Again, we have the U.N., the money, rela- 
tive cooperation, but we have not gotten very far. 

YANCY: Is “human nature” good or evil? 

Weiss: That is a very good and hard question. I think that it is 
very hard to answer because one, we are all aware of goods that we 
have not obtained. Therefore, we are alert to the fact that this is not 
correct. We are even alert to the state that would be preferable to the 
one that we have lived, a state of peace, cooperation, helping the poor 
and the depressed, and the cancellation forever from the minds of 
men of enslaving anybody. Again, slavery is the most horrendous 
thing in the scope of my parents’ and your parents’ lifetime. So, itis as 
late as that. We have even had religion to endorse it. There was a 
story about a slave who came to Thomas Aquinas and asked him 
whether he could become a monk. Thomas Aquinas thought that he 
had to ask the order before he would let this man in, as if the man did 
not have a soul of his own. Think of it. Jews were slaves and had 
slaves. There were a few Blacks in America that owned slaves. Do 
not forget that slavery was under the control of the government that 
took money from the ship owners. It was a disgusting business that 
touches everything. It is a disgrace that cannot be justified no matter 
what. Religions took a long time before they denounced slavery. So, 
in answer to your question, I think that we face the good as a prospect, 
a possibility. But there is a difference between a possibility, the ac- 
knowledgment of a possibility, and the working successfully to realize 
it. We try this in connection with states. The object of a state is to en- 
able a whole community to work together under laws that control and 
promote the good life. These states fall into positions of antagonism 
toward other states and kill one another, particularly the young who 
are the ones who go to war. Children and the underprivileged suffer 
as a consequence of it. We do not seem to be able to get people to sit 
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down together. Look, we are still fighting in Afghanistan. Why has the 
United Nations not.taken over, together with all the other nations and 
solved this problem? They just ignore it. We are very, very far from 
getting to a genuine, strong United Nations. 

YANCY: Were you impacted by the Holocaust? 

WEISS: No, not directly inasmuch as I was here in America. But as 
soon as I was able I went to Israel two or three times and did what I 
could to help promote their library and I taught there. I was there at a 
time when Israel was quite enclosed and they asked me to teach there 
and I taught on the top floor of the Franciscan Academy and we had 
no books. So I had to teach Plato and Aristotle from what I could re- 
member and there were eight or nine other people there doing it. That 
is how we got along. And my friends now in Israel are practically all 
dead. They came to visit me while I was at Yale. I was editor of the 
Review of Metaphysics and I published their material there. So, I had 
a very strong friendship with quite a number of the people usually con- 
nected with the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. It never occurred to 
me or anyone else to get any pay. We just gave ourselves to do it. But 
there was a condition. You had to know Hebrew in such a way that 
you would teach in Hebrew. I have a very limited ability in learning 
languages. The second thing was a hard problem to solve. Would I do 
more good by continuing to teach where I was or by going to Israel? I 
used to put it to my friends in this way: If you had an Indian from India 
and he had a job at Oxford or Cambridge would you say he should go 
back home or should he stay at Oxford or Cambridge and teach there? 
My answer was that if they already have a first rate person in an Indian 
teaching in these places, say a great mathematician, I think he is doing 
good for other Indians by being at Oxford or Cambridge—not neces- 
sarily by planning on going back to India because he has better stu- 
dents. It shows that there are no limits. I am for a wide open society, 
as you can see. I object very strenuously, as I told you before, to sla- 
very, prejudice, prejudging, and not giving people opportunities. 

YANCY: You actually encountered anti-Semitism at Yale when you 
replaced Bland Blanchard. 

Weiss: No, I did not replace Blanchard. 

YANCY: But for a year you did. 

WEISS: Yes, in the sense that for the year when he was away in the 
hospital. 

- YANCY: There was anti-Semitism at that time at Yale, right? 
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WEISS: Let me answer the question in a very fair way. Yes and no. 
There was no professed statement, but it was certainly in practice at 
that time. Was Yale prejudiced against Blacks? No and yes. But there 
was no Official statement to that effect. Did they hire one? Yes, with a 
lot of hard struggle with themselves. They think of Blacks, Asiatics, 
Africans, and Jews as peculiar kinds of people. Maybe they are. But 
there is something to be benefited from being in contact with any of 
them who are really concerned with the advancement of knowledge. 
So, Iam perfectly happy to say yes, yes, yes, Blacks are different, Jews 
are different, Indians from India are different, yes, yes, yes. That is all 
the better for it. If they are good teachers, know their subject, ad- 
vance in it. Wonderful. One of the best teachers I ever had was Eti- 
enne Gilson, an historian from the University of Paris, France. He was 
an expert in Medieval thought. And one of the most brilliant teachers 
I ever had. I was glad to see that just about two years ago the Pope 
mentioned him as one of the great figures in the Church. 

Yancy: Where did you study with him? 

WEISS: At Harvard. He was a professor at Harvard when I was a 
graduate student there. I took his classes. He knew everything. I will 
give you an anecdote. We had a course in Leibniz. There was a book 
of Leibniz’s which really consisted of about a page of condensed re- 
marks with some references to a correspondence. He assigned us a 
task. My task was atoms. If Leibniz talked about atoms, then I was to 
look up whatever he said and make a coherent statement of what he 
was doing. That was my assignment for the month. I was a very con- 
scientious student. I worked day and night doing just that kind of 
thing. So, I was all prepared. I was a hardworking guy. I began my re- 
port on Leibniz: according to Leibniz in such and such place he said an 
atom is thus and so and he says over here thus and thus and so on. He 
had not seen my paper. He started off and he said, “What about Leib- 
niz’s letter to Mr. X?” Never heard of it. “What about Leibniz’s anno- 
tated copy of his own book where he talks about Y in connection with 
X about atoms?” I worked all month on it and he had all this on his fin- 
gertips. Wonderful. 

YANCY: Who else did you study with at Harvard? 

Weiss: [Alfred North] Whitehead. 

YANCY: When did you first meet him? 

Weiss: At Harvard. 

YANCY: Tell me about that. 
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WEISS: I was graduating from City College of New York. This was 
a place where at that time I would say there were at least eighty-five 
percent Jews. I would see an occasional Black, but that was it. I do 
not remember getting to know more than one or two Blacks. White- 
head was an Englishman, who was primarily a mathematician and a 
logician. They hired him at Harvard after he had left Cambridge after 
some type of dispute. And I had never run across anybody like that 
who was'just open to ideas. And I found the other teachers very bor- 
ing and tiresome. Gilson and Whitehead were really people who were 
concerned with ideas. I began working on the Peirce papers. Charles 
Peirce was a very interesting figure. Many people, and I one of them, 
today would say that he was our greatest philosopher. He never 
taught for more than six years. He was brilliant. There is now a very 
large volume set coming out on him and he is getting more and more 
recognized as the great American figure. : 

YANCY: What was Whitehead like as a person? 

WEISS: He was about my size. He was a little heavier than I, al- 
though he was an athlete in college. He spoke very clearly, like an up- 
per-class Englishman. His father had been a minister. He had a very 
subtle wit. Here is an anecdote. I once said to him, “Everything in 
your system seems to be in flux. Do you think that one plus one will 
ever be more or less than two?” He looked at me with a smile and 
said, “Not for along time.” That is what kind of mind he had. He was 
way out of the class of all the other teachers with the exception of Gil- 
son, who was also original. 

YANCY: What made Whitehead so i ahead? 

WEISS: He was a mathematician who worked with Bertrand Rus- 
sell on writing Principia Mathematica and then from there he went 
over toward cosmology. He had a new group of students, people like 
myself, who did not have the’ English background, or trying to push 
him over in this direction or that. He was trying to find his own way. 
For example, since he was the coauthor of Principia Mathematica 
with Russell, the department persuaded him to give a course in logic. 
So he satisfied it this way: “This is a course in logic,” and that is about 
as close as he ever got. He would talk about propositions and things 
like that. It was a lucky thing for me that I came from an entirely dif- 
ferent background from all the other Harvard students and all the peo- 
ple that he met in England. So we hit it off. Mrs. Whitehead was ex- 
ceptionally kind. For instance, I was told by the department that there 
was some money left at some big department store, and they did not 
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know what to do with it and they wanted me to go and get a whole set 
of new clothes. These were things that would be about $1000 now, 
$100 then. Now, I was as innocent as a baby and I went there and I 
spent most of it. I called up the department head and I said I spent $98 
and he seemed so happy about it. Only later did I realize that Mrs. 
Whitehead had arranged it. In all my innocence, I did not realize it. I 
learned from that when I had a chance to give some money later to a 
student. In fact, I was talking to a girl, a graduate student, and she was 
telling me about the problems she was having. And I was sitting there 
with her trying to think as fast as I could as to how I could help her 
without having her know about it. Then, and only then, was it that I 
realized that I had been helped. They made me think that I was doing 
them.a favor by spending the money. But they were doing me the fa- 
vor. It was only after I was trying to help this girl that I realized that 
that was what had happened to me. Although I did not have any 
money to give her, I was broke, I got money for her. I was really 
broke. I had nothing. | ate in a very cheap restaurant. But after I got 
sick there J transferred to University restaurant. I ate very well there 
because they did not give any bills until the end of term. I was able to 
help undergraduates—tutor them and so on, so that I could pay the 
bill. 

YANCY: What influence did Whitehead have on you? 

WEISS: A very enormous influence, because the ordinary teachers 
were, I thought, rather mediocre. And I would say that my life was 
happy because I was working on the Peirce papers. Whitehead was a 
man who was interested in ideas and was sympathetic to your ex- 
pressing your ideas even though they were awkward. The Whiteheads 
were very, very nice to me. What I admired most was his openness. 
You could ask him a question and he would try to answer it for you. 
Not the way you and I are talking, but more in a ruminative way. You 
would start him off on a line of answering that might not have any- 
thing to do with what you were thinking about, but it was interesting. 
In other words, you awakened in him a kind of resporisiveness, which 
he then dealt with. It was not egocentric the way his colleagues were. 
He was not thinking of himself. You could have some kind of conver- 
sation with him, whereas the other people at Harvard were rather con- 
ceited. He did not have that kind of conceit. He had a kind of thought- 
fulness and his wife, too. He opened up a world. He showed me what 
you can honestly think about; that these are questions that are valid to 
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look into. He did not want to push me into this or that position that he 
held. ia i 

YANCY: You used to meet with him on Sundays. What was that 
like? 

Weiss: Mr. and Mrs. [Evelyn] Whitehead would just sit there to- 
gether in different seats, in different places, and he would come in and 
whichever way the conversation went—it was usually very civilized. 
This is very interesting. The Jewish boys, there were no women in- 
volved obviously, would bellyache to Mrs. Whitehead and the White- 
heads about discrimination. They were rich kids. It never occurred to 
me to talk about this. I was.as poor as a church mouse. It did not 
seem to me to be interesting conversation. But now as I am looking 
back at it from a distance, I see things differently. The Whiteheads 
were not prejudiced; they were wide open. That is what was wonder- 
ful about them. You see, J am from the lower east side of New York. I 
am up at Harvard. I have got a spring coat and holes in my shoes and 
holes in my pants. I did not know about it. It did not occur to me that 
this mattered. They, of course, were dumbfounded. Because when I 
talked to the Jewish boys at Harvard who were all rich, comparatively 
rich anyway, they would bellyache about discrimination. And she 
never heard a word about discrimination from me. That is the way the 
world was, but I was interested in ideas. Therefore we got along mar- 
velously. I dedicated my first volume to her because she paid atten- 
tion and was concerned. 

YANCY: Did Whitehead’s process philosophy influence you? 

WEISS: Yes, because first of all it was the only mature philosophi- 
cal thinking that I was getting outside of Gilson, who was, as I said, do- 
ing Medieval and historical work. Also, Whitehead could understand 
and answer a question. The others were sitting on their hands. They 
were mediocrities. Nobody knows about them. They were very con- 
tent, complacent, assuring themselves that they were at the best place 
in the world. 

YANCY: Although you have said that you were impacted by White- 
head’s process, philosophy, surely there were aspects of which you 
were critical. 

WEISS: Yes, because it did not tell me anything about responsibil- 
ity, for example. If I am perishing now, and another entity follows me, 
what has that got to do with my responsibility? The one who is re- 
sponsible is the very same being that did it. Whitehead does not have 
that. He has only a sequence of being in society and so on. And that 
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part I reject of Whitehead’s philosophy. Hartshorne adopted the view. 
Tam not a Whiteheadian. But if I am going to be honest, there is no po- 
sition of my own that I would insist upon. If there is any question 
about my view, I would have to think it through with you. Philosophy, 
in my opinion, is a life of question, of concern. 

YANCY: Who were some of those “mediocre” thinkers that you re- 
ferred to? 

WEISS: Well, let us see. Earnest Hocking was an idealist; Ralph 
Barton Perry, who had been a student of William James, was an epis- 
temologist; and, Henry Sheffer who was interested only in logic. It 
was all pious and stuffy. I, fortunately, had heard about Charles 
Peirce, who, as I said, never taught more than about six years at Johns 
Hopkins. Harvard bought his papers. His father had been a professor 
of mathematics at Harvard, his brother was a professor of mathemat- 
ics at Harvard. I think that anybody today would say that Peirce was 
better than the both of them put together. I heard about the fact that 
Charles Hartshorne had been working on the papers and I asked if I 
could help. And he said yes and eventually turned over all the papers 
on logic and mathematics to me. We published six volumes of it and 
succeeded in selling 500 copies in twenty-five years. 

YANCY: What was Charles Hartshorne like? 

WEIss: Hartshorne was the nephew of the head of the department. 
He was the son of a minister. He was avery gentle sort of person. You 
have to think of him before and after his marriage. He married a 
woman who was determined that he should be known. It was a kind 
of push that she gave him. She wanted him to give lectures all the 
time. He, on the other hand, was more modest. He was primarily in- 
terested in religion. My own view is that he was willing to defend a po- 
sition, that is, to be an “ist” of a certain kind. I do not think that is the 
right thing. If I am an “ist,” I am failing myself. My job is not to defend 
a position. My job is to answer a question. If you ask, “Are you a 
metaphysician?” I would say, “Yes, yes, but I do not hold a particular 
position that I cannot say that I was wrong on.” There is no position 
that I must hold, though I do not see that I am wrong on X or Y. There 
is no position that I would say, “Under no circumstances will J aban- 
don or question this. That would be wrong of me.” Rather, I would 
say, “This is the furthest I can go. This is what I think at the moment.” 
What about tomorrow? Will you positively hold that view tomorrow? 
Right now I cannot say no or yes, I must always be open. If I am really 
a philosopher, I will live up to it. If you have got a question and I can- 
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not answer it, not because I have not gone that far but because I can- 
not answer it in principle, I must say that. And if I cannot say that, my 
view is that J am not really a philosopher. A philosopher is not in pro- 
tection of a view over against other views. Philosophy is the pursuit of 
knowledge, for others and for oneself. 

YANCY: Tell me more about your work with Hartshorne on the 
Peirce papers. 

WEIss: Sure. The department had given Hartshorne the Peirce pa- 
pers as a way of helping him through. He was four years older than I. 
He did not know, as he said, anything about logic or mathematics. Al- 
though I am neither a logician nor a mathematician, I was interested 
enough in both of them. Coming from classes that I thought were me- 
diocre, to read the Peirce papers, for me, was a very exciting and 
happy thing. 

YANCY: What attracted you to logies Would you describe yourself 
as a logician then? ' 

WEISS: At that time, yes, I suppose I was trying to be. Where ev- 
erything is exact and whatever you say is sure and it proceeds slowly. 
But I did not stay there. I did not write my dissertation solely on that, 
because it is very narrow. I was trying to learn something more. 
There seemed to be a whole world outside which I was trying to get to. 
Whitehead helped me to do that. And Peirce. 

YANCY: In other words, logic was too limited. Logic could not en- 
compass the whole world. 

WEISS: That was my view. Now, of course, there are symbolic lo- 
gicians who say there is nothing more to be said. I have just the oppo- 
site point of view. I have written about, published books on, art, sport, 
politics, metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, and so forth, which is 
what I thought a philosopher should do. Therefore, I opened myself 
up to every kind of question. A philosopher, in my view, is looking for 
what is being presupposed by every enterprise. 

YANCY: While at Yale, you were Richard Rorty’s teacher, right? 

WEISS: Yes. 

YANCY: Tell me about Rorty. 

WEISS: Rorty was a student at Chicago and came to Yale and 
wrote his doctoral dissertation with me. He was already interested in 
pragmatism. I would raise many questions with him. I remember one 
time he said something about Aristotle and I said, “No, Aristotle 
means this. You have not got it right.” I saw him the next time, about 
a month later, and I said that I had expected him to come back and dis- 
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cuss this business about Aristotle. He said that he took it seriously 
and that he spent the entire month reading Aristotle. That is what 
kind of guy he was. 

YANCY: So, he was a very good student. 

WEISS: Well, yes, he was a very good student in that sense. He 
was very honest, concerned, and thoughtful. I thought that the prag- 
matism that Rorty advocated would not work. At the end of one of his 
books he says that he wants to speak the language of mankind. 

YANCY: Is this Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature? 

WEISS: I forget, but he refers to me in the beginning of it. I asked 
him, “What is the language of mankind?” He said that he did not 
know. Secondly, I think that pragmatism will not work. My latest 
book that is coming out with the University of Indiana deals with this. 
The name of this book is called Surrogates. Now, a surrogate is a sub- 
stitute. For example, let us say that you committed a murder on high 
seas and that you were to be tried in New York. But how can that be 
when you did not commit the murder in New York? So, we make New 
York a surrogate. Or, let us say that you are incompetent and cannot 
take care of your own kid. The court will appoint somebody to be a 
surrogate. As I understand pragmatism, and particularly the type that 
Rorty is concerned with, the Deweyan type, they are concerned with 
surrogates for anything whatsoever I or we would be talking about, 
say Being, in metaphysics or religion, and so on. They are looking for 
surrogates. In this book of mine that is coming out, we hope, I try to 
show that pragmatism unduly limits itself by supposing that there is 
only one kind of surrogate. You start with something in your mind and 
you look for something in the realm of practice that will be a surrogate 
for it. I say, “How do they know that they got the right thing in their 
mind such that they know what they are talking about?” When a prag- 
matist talks about religion, when Dewey talks about the common 
faith, how does he know what that is if he has not studied it? You can- 
not just substitute something for something else; you have to know it. 
How does he know about the religion practiced by a Catholic if all he 
knows really is how people behave in church or.wherever? He does 
not understand anything about confession. How could he say, and I 
am using my own language now, “I am now making a surrogate for 
God or Jesus Christ,” or whatever you want if you do not know any- 
thing except surrogates? You have to know what you are making your 
surrogate for. But how does he know what a religious person has in 
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mind since he does not know? He admits that the only things he 
knows are the surrogates for them. 

YANCY: To use the term “surrogate” is already to presuppose that 
there is something for which it functions as a surrogate. 

WEISS: Right. So, this book that is coming out deals exactly with 
these issues and tries to show how widely used the surrogate is. 

YANCY: Richard Rorty talks about philosophy coming to an end. 
What do you make of this? 

Weiss: I think it comes to an end in this kind of way because if I 
am right that all that Rorty is finding is a surrogate, then there will be 
no further surrogates to go to. What is there? I would say he is wrong 
about it. I would say it is more correct to say that philosophy is a sub- 
ject in which we are all interested. We carry it out to various degrees 
of interest. As I said to you before, philosophy is in search of difficul- 
ties. I want to make sure that nothing is just taken for granted. I want 
to worry about things that nobody worries about. That does not 
bother me. I bother myself. I subject my own thinking to the most 
radical criticisms that I can make. 

YANCY: William F. Buckley was also a student of yours at Yale. 
What was he like as a student? 

Weiss: He came to my 100th birthday party. He sends me all his 
books. I remember vividly where he sat in the class. I do not remem- 
ber everyone. President Bush [the current President] was in one of 
my classes but I do not remember him at al. Chances are he did not 
attend very often and I did not take roll or anything like that. I found 
out from a reporter who was looking up the class lists and he told me 
about it. I would not be surprised if he hired somebody to write a pa- 
per for him. There is nothing there, you see. But Buckley was editor 
of the college newspaper and very lively and outspoken. He made a 
great deal of noise and would argue with me in class. He is a Catholic 
and I would say things about the Middle Ages, about Thomas Acquinas 
and so on, that would shock the living daylights out of him. And he 
would go to the local Catholic chaplain who knew a little bit about 
what the history of thought was. Do not forget I had studied with such 
great men as Gilson. Buckley did not know this at the time. Gilson 
was a Catholic and was a great historian of the history of philosophy. 
So, when I taught, I was talking secondarily through the voice of a 
very great historian. These guys were kibbitzing around in church and 
whatever, thought they knew, but they did not know. They would go 
to class reading the catechism. They did not have a full understanding 
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of it, but mine was better than theirs. They would go to the chaplain 
and complain about what I said about this and that. 

YANCY: Who else was teaching at Yale when you were there? 

Weiss: Phil Northrop, Bland Blanchard, Charles Hendel, who was 
chair of the department. Wilfrid Sellars was also there for five or six 
years. He came after me and he just preferred to go to a place where 
he could develop his own kind of views. We tried to keep him there. 

YANCY: Yes, Adolf Grunbaum got him to come over to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

WEISS: Yes, Grunbaum got him thers: But we also wanted to hire 
Grunbaum, but he did not want to come. 

YANCY: Tell me about Blanchard. 

Weiss: Blanchard was a Rhodes Scholar. He was a married man 
without children. He was very proper in the way he spoke and acted. 
He was a nice person. He had an Oxford degree. He was sort of aus- 
tere, straightforward, though not very exciting. He was careful, pre- 
cise, and thoughtful. I would say that Northrop was much more excit- 
ing. 

YANCY: In what way? 

Weiss: He was interested in new ideas. Blanchard was interested 
in developing his own ideas, whereas Northrop said something odd 
and interesting. Blanchard wanted to get everything clear and his 
books are written with clarity, but there is nothing in them. That is my 
view. 

YANCY: Tell me about C. I. Lewis who was at Harvard when you 
were there. 

WEISS: I liked C. L Lewis. He was a typical New Englander. He 
was quiet, modest, not exciting, almost a caricature of a taciturn, de- 
cent human being. J liked him. He was not an outgoing, spontaneous 
person. In the history of thought, he was not a great thinker, but he 
was a good and honest thinker, decent, and hardworking. He taught 
Kant. I did not think he was very good at Kant, but he was quite good 
at teaching logic. He has turned out in the history of thought to be a 
person you might mention on the side, but not a great contributor, to 
the development of symbolic logic. 

YANCY: What did you think of Willard Quine as a philosopher? 

Weiss: There is no question that he was a distinguished logician. 
But I thought he was very narrow in his interests. He was not inter- 
ested in the arts as I was. He was not interested in metaphysics as I 
was. He was not interested in ethics, political philosophy. He was in- 
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terested primarily, and remained so, in logic and the foundations of 
language. 

YANCY: Did you ever meet John Dewey? 

Weiss: Yes, a number of times. John Dewey was like C. L Lewis. 
He was sort of taciturn, but sincere. You could count on him. There 
was an integrity to him. So, if you asked him a question, he would not 
be like me and give you a quick answer. Rather, this conversation we 
are having would have taken two or three times as long. Every ques- 
tion you asked him he would sit back and wait and think about it and 
speak slowly about what it is he was saying. He would take seriously 
what you said, as I do. He would do it without any flare, but with a 
completion that satisfied you. He was born in Burlington, Vermont, 
and he exhibited that kind of taciturn, careful thinking. And he and 
Lewis were in that sense alike. I liked both of them. They were both 
very trustworthy people. They were both the typical caricature or 
characterization of a New Englander. 

YANCY: Did you ever meet Bertrand Russell? 

WEISS: Yes. 

YANCY: Tell me about your experiences with him. 

WEISS: When I first met Bertrand Russell he was actually courting 
and finally married a professor of English at Bryn Mawr. She became 
his fourth wife. She would invite me, and my wife, over to meet Rus- 
sell. So I knew him before he married her. Russell could not say any- 
thing without being witty. He was a very witty man. Russell was a 
very gifted man. As a matter of fact, he is the only philosopher who 
got the Nobel Prize. He wrote with great facility. He really is one of 
the very few people who is said to be one of the founders of modern 
philosophy. I did not find him to be that profound. He was witty, 
quick witted, enjoyable, though he would not say anything that would 
knock you off your feet. Not like Whitehead. Whitehead was pro- 
found. Whitehead would say things that would have me going around 
wondering about it, thinking about it. Russell did not do that. When I 
was abroad, after my own wife died, I visited him. He was also very 
generous in his acknowledgment in his autobiography. He mentions 
me for doing this and that, and so on. I did not think that I was doing 
anything that important. But he was the kind of person who was 
ready to make the acknowledgment. J think, though, that he makes 
more of these accomplishments than I think they deserve. 

YANCY: Since we are on the topic, what for you makes for a good 
philosopher? 
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WEISS: This would not be a majority opinion. A philosopher is a 
man [or woman] who is looking for difficulties. What is being presup- 
posed is what is worth paying attention to. He is searching for the fun- 
damental basic realities in terms of which everything else can be un- 
derstood. And he cannot do what so many of them do, rest content 
with what the sciences do. Or rest content with what theologians do. 
There is nothing that escapes his critical view. So, he is said to be a 
man looking for trouble, looking for difficulties. Nothing that he says, 
in my opinion, goes without his subjecting it to the most radical criti- 
cism he can manage. 

YANCY: You know, in The History of Western Philosophy, Russell 
says that a philosopher is one who stands between science and theol- 
ogy. 

WEISS: Yes, that can be said. By the way, a lot of that book is cop- 
ied out of another book by a German philosopher, Friedrich Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy. I had a chance to review Russell’s book 
and pointed this out. He does acknowledge that he owes a great debt 
to Ueberweg, but the point is that it is more than a great debt. I never . 
asked Russell whether he knew how to read German, because I think 
at the time Ueberweg’s book was not translated. He acknowledged 
that he borrowed from it. But he more than borrowed from it; he 
frankly took it wholesale. He is not a historian the way Gilson was 
who really knew his stuff. But Russell did have that facility of mind, 
the wit. 

YANCY: In the 1940s and 1950s, there were a group of scholars 
who met at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. Albert Ein- 
stein was part of that group. Did you meet him? 

WEIss: No. f 

YANCY: What about Mortimer Adler? 

Weiss: Yes, as a matter of fact we became very good friends. He 
read a paper and I read a paper and we liked one another and I was his 
friend until he died recently. I dedicated one of my books to Adler. 
He invited me to Chicago and other places. We were good friends. 

YANCY: Did you meet Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, or E. Frank- 
lin Frazier who is a Black scholar? 

WEISS: No. Frazier was Black? 

YANCY: Yes. 

Weiss: The situation for Blacks has changed but not enough. 
When I was at City College, which was a free college at that time, no 
tuition, I must have known about two or three Blacks. There could 
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not have been more than about a dozen. Today, I think it is predomi- 
nantly Black. I will tell you an anecdote. I said to one Black man, I 
was a friend of his in one of my classes, “Let us talk about this.” City 
College is on 137th Street. “Let us have lunch.” He said, “Sure.” So we 
began walking along 137th Street. He said, “I know a good place to 
eat.” We walked all the way down to 14th Street, to a socialist place. 
He knew, but I did not, that he and I could go there and eat lunch and 
not be bothered. He did not say a word about it. It was only later that 
I realized why we had to walk that far. 

YANCY: Do you consider yourself a religious man? 

WEISS: No, I find no satisfactory reason or warrant to say that 
there is a God. I have tried, I have struggled with it. I have very dear 
friends who are priests. And I myself have been bar mitzvahed, con- 
firmed, circumcised. Anything that would make you into a Jew, Iam 
that. A person whose mother is a Jew is a Jew. So I am a Jew all the 
way back without any question. But I do not practice it. Now, my chil- 

` dren were not subjected—my son was not bar mitzvahed, confirmed, 
circumcised. He does not go to synagogue. He does not keep the hol- 
idays. 

YANCY: So you would call yourself an atheist. 

WEIsS: No, I suppose the right term would be an agnostic. I really 
tried. I have written a book and discussed the nature of God and a 
number of other books and I have tried to come as close as I can. But 
what I cannot do is get beyond Being and personalize it. I would hold 
that there is such a thing as Being, a unity for which this world is one 
of many. But I have never recognized Being as something to be wor- 
shipped. As an agnostic, I do not belong to any institution or religion. 
Nor do I subscribe to any theological doctrine. . 

YANCY: So, the various arguments for the proof for the existence 
of God never persuaded you? 

WEIss: I think we have to distinguish between two ideas. First is 
the notion of Being as a unitary entity, which is presupposed by the 
plurality. The One or the many, as it is usually called in the history of 
thought. The other is God, who is a personalized version of that. I 
toyed with that idea a number of times, but finally decided that with- 
out faith, which, in other words, is beyond argument, I could not af- 
firm it. In other words, it seemed to be an arbitrary move to go from 
Being to God, who created, or loved man, or who sacrificed himself, 
or made commandments. In other words, some kind of grandiose re- 
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ality with some of the powers which humans have such as knowledge, 
desire, interested in the good. I do not hold that. 

YANCY: So, for you, the existence of God cannot be proven, but re- 
quires a leap of faith. 

WEISS: That is right. Now, what can be proven, I think, is Being, 
which is a unity not necessarily with consciousness or creative ability, 
but is a One for the many. 

YANCY: Is Dunamis different from Being? 

WEISS: Yes it is. Whereas Being is, as I understand it, always self- 
same, the Dunamis is the dynamics, ongoingness, with which, to- 
gether with the rational, constitutes the structure of the world. 

YANCY: Does this glass [pointing to a glass on the table]- have ex- 

pression of Being as well? 
WEISS: That is a very nice question. It eini: appears. The big 
difference here is what itis in itself and what it is for others. In itself, 
it is an entity. We say that it is a conglomeration or collection of ulti- 
mate atomic or smaller units, the smallest possible units, together in 
combinations of various kinds. We recognize that there are these 
complex things that we have that are the outcome of combinations of 
smaller entities. For many people, for example, atomists, those 
smaller entities are the real ones. But that glass is just as real as it can 
be. So, on my view it would be that there is a unit, and we can get the 
hydrogen and the oxygen out of the water and dissect them and have 
them separate, but the water has a certain reality just as the atoms 
have. An atomist would disagree and say that there is just the atoms 
and the molecules. . The empiricist would say that there is just the wa- 
ter and sometimes you can make various gases. 

YANCY: What do you say? 

WEISS: I think that they are both true. I think that there is a reality 
to water and a reality to the hydrogen and the oxygen. And it is wrong 
to say from the fact that one can transform one into the other, that 
they are the same, or that only water is real. Hydrogen and oxygen in 
H,O is not more real than the flowing water in the ocean. They are 
real in different kinds of ways. Water flows, ORERE and oxygen do 
not flow. 

YANCY: So, your EEA thas built into it a multiplicity of real- 
ities. 

WEISS: That is right, yes. 

Yancy: Would you elaborate on that? 
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WEISS: I would say that we have to understand reality in terms of 
those irreducible units which physicists call neutrinos, indivisible unit 
entities; these are things that we do not encounter in common sense. 
As I have said, for atomists, water, bread, anything is to be understood 
as an appearance, below which are the atoms which themselves subdi- 
vide into the ultimate particles, whatever they are called. That is the 
way most people look at it today. I say, yes, there are atoms, but that 
does not annihilate or make nothing of the reality of the water. And 
therefore we have to understand reality in terms of layer upon layer of 
conditions in which the entities are united. 

YANCY: Is there any way that we can come into contact with Being 
as such? 

WEISS: Yes. Being, as I am using it now, is not being used either as 
an alternative to or higher or lower than God. Being is a unity, which 
conditions and which is presupposed by every other finite thing, 
which is the outcome of expressions of Being in relation with one an- 
other. There is Being, a plurality of ultimate irreducible conditions 
which act as conditions for the activity and-interrelationship of the at- 
oms. Using atoms as the ultimate units, you have the ultimate units 
joined together under the control of the ultimate conditions. Or, shall 
we say, the ultimate control first, of nature or the cosmos, and beyond 
that, ultimate control by that which encompasses all of the conditions. 
So, fundamental reality, as I see it, is Being, which is presupposed by 
every other entity; a plurality of conditions, which is the way Being 
will express itself; combinations of these conditions in various ways, 
which gives us the laws of nature, laws that govern whatever occurs 
apart from the ultimate conditions. 

YANCY: So that when you die there is the possibility of returning 
to that Being. ° x 

Wess: This is what they say in India. They said to me that you 
must have been a very nice person in your last life. I said, “Why do 
you say that?” And they replied that you were allowed to come back to 
be a philosopher. . 

YANCY: So, is your thought similar to Indian thought? 

WEiss: No, because I am not sure if I ever come back. And they 
think that I will come back, according to whatever state I am in. 

YANCY: If there is no afterlife is life meaningful? 

WEISS: Yes, of course, life is meaningful now. I am interchanging 
and trying to grasp what are the preconditions for everything, and, 
therefore, that instances you as it instances me. And that superficial 
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things, what your religion happens to be or your language or gender, 
are not the vital things. 

YANCY: Is there any good in religion? 

WEISS: Religion is philosophy done in a hurry. In other words, 
they do not know yet and all of the facts seem to be against them. 
Also, think of the horrors that we are living through. Let us take sla- 
very. Again, you try to justify slavery to me. And tell me who was free 
of it. Jews had slaves, Blacks had slaves, Catholics had slaves, Protes- 
tants had slaves. Christians had slaves. Who did not have slaves and 
did not complain about it? They say that they know about God, and 
claim that God loves everybody and yet let these poor people work for 
someone else and place their lives in jeopardy. It is unforgivable. I do 
not say if I were living in the year 200 I would not have it, Iam just say- 
ing that I find slavery horrible. I find it disgusting. 

YANCY: Let us return to the issue of reality again. Is reality indivis- 
ible? 

WEISS: No, it is divisible. You are different from me. We are both 
human and so we are both exhibiting a common feature. We are also 
subject to common rules. What is unethical for me is unethical for 
you. 

YANCY: Take this table. If we cut this table down to its bare con- 
stituents, what do we have? Are we left with that which cannot be re- 
duced? 

WEISS: No, if you cut it down, you will always have a complex. 

YANCY: Of course, there are things that are smaller than atoms. 

Weiss: Yes, today, they would say that. There are all kinds of 
names for these things. The struggle is still: what are the ultimate enti- 
ties? What “atom” meant originally is now credited to subordinate 
parts of the atom. But the scientific world is divided on the question 
of what are the ultimate entities. 

YANCY: For you, what is at the bottom of reality? 

WEISS: I would say that reality has to be understood in this way. 
Reality is an ultimate, all encompassing Being, which I think that peo- 
ple jump too quickly to give all kinds of humanized versions. But ev- 
erything whatsoever is participating in Being to some degree. So, I put 
Being first. Then I would say that this Being is exhibited in a plurality 
of conditions such as the laws of nature, laws of the humanized world, 
laws that govern each individual. In other words, there is a plurality of 
laws or general conditions which govern and interrelate things in nec- 
essary ways. There are laws of mathematics, laws of physics, and so 
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on that govern a plurality of entities in interrelation. There are also 
conditions governing politics and ethics. So, there is a hierarchy of 
conditions depending upon how wide they are distributed or not. I say 
that we can divide entities into four kinds. We have cosmic entities. 
We have nature where things grow, which presupposes things that do 
not grow but connect and disconnect and so on. Then we have the hu- 
man world. And then within that we have the personalized world. Be- 
ing is the all encompassing. You are instancing Being; I am instancing 
Being. Being is that which we presuppose. Concerning the human 
world, we know that Charles Darwin: wrote not only The Origin of 
Species, but The Descent of Man. He tried to account for how man ar- 
rived, but he did not succeed in that the way he succeeded in The Ori- 
gin of Species, which attempted to cover many kinds of entities and 
their way of origin. In order to make the transition to man, he had to 
say, well, look at the monkey facing the rising sun and he takes an atti- 
tude as if it were a prayer. That is jumping a big distance. He has not 
made and shown the jump. Of course, if he could show that one is 
continuous with the other then this would conflict with the claim of 
the Bible about Adam and Eve. The Origin of Species, of course, was 
directed at Aristotle who had a doctrine of fixed species. The very ti- 
tle of Darwin’s book was like a punch in the nose. 

YANCY: Do you take a naturalist approach to the origin of the hu- 
man species? 

WEISS: Yes, I see nothing in the way of it as long as one recognizes 
that there is that difference, that there is a big jump. Darwin could ex- 
plain it because he stops with the body and the bodily kinds of things 
that we do. The metaphysical questions he does not face. For exam- 
ple, the question of the constitution of man’s mind he does not ad- 
dress. 

YANCY: So, you do not reduce the mind to the body. 

Weiss: I would say that I do not think with my body. In that 
sense, I am a self, a person; I am accountable and responsible. I am 
thinking my own thoughts. I am a good person, and a bad person, not 
merely in society, but in myself. What I desire I aim at as some kind of 
an objective. 

YANCY: So, you do not accept a kind of Cartesian dualism. 

WEISS: No. How could I? Even Descartes had to say that some- 
how the two are connected. He does not really say. Am I an only 
thinking being? I think therefore I am, sure. But when I am not think- 
ing do I cease to be? I say, I am a being, but I am a being even when I 
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do not think. I am a being that can feel, that can sense. I have obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. I can speculate. All these are more than 
merely I think therefore I am. 

YANCY: What is the metaphysical status of thought? 

WEISS: This might be understood in two ways. Thoughts have a 
base in a certain physical apparatus, my brain. And then there is that 
which is contained or expressed within this frame. When I cease to 
have this body, I certainly can no longer talk, run, or do multiple 
things. This leads me back to my “I.” Who am J? I think that I am an- 
swering your question. Who am I? Iam not my body; rather, my body 
is owned by me. That is why I am accountable for what this body 
does. If I were to kick you now, I am accountable for it. I cannot say 
that my foot did it. I am in possession of my leg. Now I could have a 
jerk. But I could deliberately kick and insofar as I do that I am going 
beyond the purely physiological. I am using the aii That is 
why you hold me accountable. 

YANCY: So, is thought physical or nonphysical? 

Wess: Nonphysical. Look, my thoughts can be right or wrong, 
mistaken or unmistaken, clear or unclear. None of these are physio- 
logical things. They are ways of characterizing a communication 
which is between distinct individuals. What is a thought? A thought is 
an activity which depends upon the use of a brain by a self to articu- 
late that for which I am accountable. I cannot separate them all. Of 
course, I must qualify this. Sometimes I babble, sometimes in sleep I 
am saying something. Sometimes in foolishness I say something to 
somebody that I regret. So, all of my thoughts, unfortunately, are not 
under my control. I dream about things to which I add something. I 
may think that I am reporting when, as a matter of fact, I am adding to 
it. Freud says that J am born polymorphously perverse, perverse in all 
possible directions. I condense some of them, select, and so on. You 
do not have to hold the view that I am perverse in all possible direc- 
tions. You can say I am more or less an insistence on myself as a per- 
son. But the person is not well defined.. It never is well defined. I do 
not know if what I am saying is even sound until I go over it in a criti- 
cal spirit. Against myself, I have to ask, “Is this so?” Many of the 
things I am saying to you, I have thought about at great length. Now, 
are they sound? Well, I have spent my lifetime looking for trouble. 
One of the ways in which I define a philosopher is a man [woman] 
who is looking for trouble. 
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YANCY: What distinguishes a really creative philosopher from a 
noncreative philosopher? 

WEISS: The creative philosopher is on the look out, he is looking 
for trouble. He is looking always for that which is presupposed, that 
which we can count on, that which can withstand criticism. A cre- 
ative philosopher is one who is looking for trouble even if it has to do 
with what he himself has maintained. A weak philosopher simply 
maintains. He calls himself an “ist.” “I am an idealist,” or some other 
kind of “ist.” In my opinion that is not a philosopher. I am not an “ist.” 
I am not even a “Weissist.” I look at what I say as open to question. 
Every question that I ask is legitimate. We all have a right to ask ques- 
tions. And I have to say as clearly as I can what I mean by it. I think 
that it is wrong for philosophers to say that “I am an ‘ist.”” If you do 
not ask me a good question, a real philosopher must be able to under- 
stand it as a good question. 

YANCY: What makes a leader in the area of philosophy? 

WEIss: Let us distinguish first between one who in fact is leading, 
and, second, one who ought to be recognized as, and sometimes is, a 
leader. There are people who are very persuasive and they hold sway 
for a period of time. For example, how many people are Thomists? 
How many people are mere Aristotelians? Not many. Or mere Pla- 
tonists, mere Kantians, or mere Hegelians? There are some, but they 
do not last very long. They form part of a tradition. But over the 
course of time, they give way to those who modify their view in some 
way, to correct them, to pass beyond them, to specialize versions of 
what those leaders had carried out. 

YANCY: Are there any redeeming qualities in being a disciple? 

WEISS: Well, if you are a disciple, presumably, you are in the pres- 
ence of someone who has admirable characteristics or qualities and 
you are benefiting not only from that person’s expression of those 
qualities, but from the exhibition of them and the possibility of your- 
self being able to benefit from their exercising of such qualities. 

YANCY: You have also been critical of the notion of a disciple. 

WEISS: Yes. Being a disciple who merely says what I have said in 
another way is a dependent. He is not a philosopher. A philosopher is 
going through on his own looking for trouble, looking for things that 
are difficult and that need resolution, that need a grounding. A philos- 
opher is not a complacent being. Those people who are disciples or 
who just say what they think will make their teacher happy are not 
genuine philosophers. A philosopher is critical of everything, includ- 
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ing and in fact emphasizing, the things that he himself [herself] has af- 
firmed or surmises. He is a self-critical individual, independently 
seeking for irreducible grounding in what is so. For example, I have 
learned from many ancient, modern, and contemporary philosophers, 
but there is no one to whom I would think I am a disciple. 

YANCy: What advice would you give to a young person wanting to 
study philosophy? 

Wess: I would say make sure to get a good teacher. That is, 
somebody who is really interested in having another human being 
grow in spirit and in knowledge. It does not make any difference what 
the view is, but represents an ideal for him/her. I was a good teacher. 
I would say that a good teacher is like a mother or a horticulturalist. 
In other words, one who likes to see things grow. A teacher is some- 
one, like a mother,.gardener, who just enjoys seeing others grow. 

YANCY: Should philosophy be relevant to our everyday lives? 

WEISS: Well, it depends how far you want to go. Let us take it very 
simply., You are in love. Is that a philosophical topic? Yes, it is. In- 
deed, anything, in my view, anything whatsoever can be made the ob- 
ject of a philosophical investigation because all a philosopher is ask- 
ing is what is being presupposed? How can it be sustained or 
justified? Give me anything and I ask myself, what is the warrant for 
this? Is there a further warrant? I push myself at every point. No phi- 
losopher can say, “That is not a good question.” It can be badly stated. 
I can say it a little stronger. That is what a philosopher is. A philoso- 
pher is a person who bedevils himself with worries that other people 
do not have. 

YANCY: How have you maintained such a high level of creativity in 
philosophy? 

WEISS: That is a good question. One, I had these people who I ad- 
mired—Whitehead, Gilson, Peirce. Going back to your last question, 
with regard.to the English language, I worried about those twenty-six 
letters. To worry about things—that I had very early on. Why did I not 
just accept it like all of the other kids? Why did that disturb me? I 
cannot tell you that. Why was I not a kid, when the teacher said that, 
who just took it for granted? I did not. It was so shocking, so surpris- 
ing to me, that I went over it in all kinds of ways to try to figure it out. 
Why was I trying to figure it out? That, I cannot understand about my- 
self. I remember, as a kid, all sorts of things would bother me like 
that. For example, somebody would say, a cat eats mice. That would 
start me off, though I cannot explain why, thinking about cats in all 
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kinds of ways. And I had nobody to talk to, nobody to make sense of 
what I was saying. 

YANCY: So, that sense of wonder has continued, even at 100 years 
old? : 

WEISS: Yes, because, and I want to make sure that I am not flatter- 
ing myself, I am interested in questions. When you ask me a question, 
that to me is exciting. I just find it interesting. I really have to try to be 
as objective as I can. Some of my students like what I do. I have to 
talk about them so that I can protect myself from a certain kind of 
conceit. It interests me that you have questions for me. The fact that 
you ask a question remains with me. After you go, though I have a 
poor memory, several will remain and I will go over them and ask my- 
self, “Why this?” So, I am constantly having questions. No student has 
asked a question that is not-important to me. I do not say, “I do not 
know.” My answer may be inadequate and I may have to go over it ina 
different way, but it is an important question. I do not remember ever 
finding a student asking me a question and my saying, “That is silly.” If 
it bothers you, it should bother me. For example, why are people prej- 
udiced? Let us find out. One could be prejudiced against their color, 
their shape, their sex, and so forth. Why do we start off with a pre- 
judgment of it? Where does it come from? I do not pay attention to 
that stuff. Why should I have a prejudgment against somebody who is 
yellow or black or whatever? So, I have got a problem right from the 
start. Oh, it comes from the fact that it is strange. I do not know what 
it is. I do not know what it means. It is alien to me. I do not have it. I 
was not subject to that kind of thing. I am not subject to it now. So, 
where does it come from? Let me show you how I think. I ask two 
things of myself right away from the beginning, “Am I prejudiced?” I 
start off by saying, “I must be.” I put it in a bracket. I do not find it, 
but I say, “I bet I am.” I put in brackets and wait until I come to it 
again. I have to face that one for myself. Am I as prejudiced against 
Blacks as I am against Anglo-Saxons? What do I do? Am I really being 
honest about it? Let me answer that question. I have been educated 
by Blacks, by my students. I had a very good Black student. I was 
writing a recommendation for her for a job. 

YANCY: Was that Joyce Cook? 

Weiss: Yes. So, I was writing a letter to help her get a job. She 
said, “Why did you write down that I was Black?” I said, “I wanted to 
save you from embarrassment. I did not know how they would treat 
you.” She said, “Let me decide that.” It was a great relief for me. She 
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said, “I can handle it.” I said, “I was merely trying to stop you from be- 
ing hurt.” She said, “Do not worry about that.” She was right that I 
should not say it. It was none of their business. If that was a problem 
for them, that was too bad. Here I was trying to save her and I was 
wrong about it. And I was very, very grateful to her. 

YANCY: Were you influenced by phenomenology or aseni 

ism? 
Weiss: I did hear Martin Heidegger and I have read him. I must 
confess I really have not yet seen why he is recognized as being so 
great. I am waiting for visits from various people that I know who are 
Heideggerians and I am waiting for us to have a conversation. But I 
am unhappy that when I read him I do not get anything as great as they 
are saying. Ido not get it and it bothers me. Itis a failure on my part. 
I am just waiting for a visitor who is an expert on veeeeen 3 but I 
think they have given me up as hopeless. 

-YANCY: You heard Heidegger speak in Germany. 

| WEISS: Yes, I did. 

YANCY: You talked about your suspicions of Heidegger. 

WEIss: Yes. First of all, we have to go back to understanding the 
German university. I did not know anything in advance. I came into 
the class. In the auditorium there must have been 300 people there. 
We sit there and Heidegger comes walking in followed by about eight 
or ten people carrying books. He begins to orate. If he repeats what 
he had said in a previous lecture, or if it was obvious or something like 
that, everybody would stamp their feet in complaint. I turned to the 
person next to me and I said, “Why are you here?” And he says, “I 
want to hear the great Heidegger and be able to tell my children that I 
have heard him.” And Heidegger orates: “Meta ta Physika!” He elabo- 
rates and they take it down and that is how it was. He was the great 
man and you were just taking it in. No questions were raised. But we 
could come over after class. One time I came over after class. Now, 
whether it was because I was Jewish, he was a Nazi already, or 
whether my accent: was so terrible, or the question was so nutty, or 
whatever, he looked at me as if I were a piece of mud. He looked at 
me with such contempt. I have forgotten what the question was. I 
have forgotten what he said. But he just looked at me with a sort of 
disgust. I did not get much from him. I did get something from other 
teachers there. But he was Mr. “It!” And he acted like it. Also, I do 
not approve of adultery which he carried out with Hannah Arendt. 

YANCY: So, were you ever influenced by existentialism? 
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WEISS: No. It was concerned too much with what is, shall we say, 
the interior of Being, something like the self within which everything 
else is encompassed. J think that only tells us a part of the story and 
not the whole. I would say that there are two ways of getting to Being. 
There is a possibility of Being, which means something within Being 
which is obtainable from Hegel’s phenomenology, and which I think 
Sartre and Heidegger are more interested in. And then there is a possi- 
bility for Being, which is the way in which people who argue that God 
is real, or Being is real, usually proceed. In other words, some people 
would say that getting to Being, or getting to God, is from within Be- 
ing and some people say that getting to Being is from outside Being, 
from one of the instances of Being. So, I would say we really have 
three ways of getting to Being. One is from within it, a possibility of it. 
Two is from entities like you and me, the books; shoelaces, the cane, 
. whatever, a possibility for being. And the third way is from our own 
individual beings to a Being, which is a One for all of us. So there are 
three ways: from interior to Being; from exterior to Being; and, from 
that which is the other of Being. 

YANCY: How do you see your life’s purpose? 

WEISS: Well, it is an ambiguous question. My own particular life 
was a quest to know what I thought was in fact real. That eventually 
drove me into metaphysical speculation, which is looking for what is 
constant and what is inconstant in the nature of the universe. And so, 
my life, therefore, was devoted primarily to discovering the precondi- 
tional and the ultimate irreducible realities and how they came to- 
gether to constitute what we daily know. I was always looking for 
what is being presupposed and what it conditions. Therefore my 
books, one after the other, were always seeking for an answer. I have 
always been on the outlook for things that have not been dealt with 
adequately or to discover what is at the root of everything else. 

YANCY: Would you say you have lived a happy life? 

WEIss: Yes, although I have had tragedies. Not only, of course, 
did my parents die, but my wife died in her fifties from lung cancer. 
Apart from that, on the whole, I personally and in my poy have been 
very fortunate. 

YANCY: If you had another 100 years, what would you do? 

Weiss: Another 100? If I was in fairly decent health, I would con- 
tinue doing what I am doing now. In other words, I would try to think 
through questions and issues that I have not dealt with adequately or 
perhaps even at all. A philosopher is a person constantly seeking 
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openings or difficulties or conditions or realities without which we 
leave things not understood. The basic concern is with knowing what 
are the primary realities which separately and together account for 
whatever there is. 

YANCY: Do you have any regrets? 

Weiss: I certainly would like to have had a greater and more sen- 
sitive knowledge of my predecessors, a more penetrating and original 
mind that opens up more areas than I have seen, a greater self-courage 
or power that I could have avoided making early blunders, a greater 
grasp of multiple subjects of which I have touched upon but never re- 
ally fully mastered, like symbolic logic, cosmology, sciences of all 
kinds. I wish I could have been a better artist, painter. 

YANCY: What distinguishes an artist from a philosopher? 

WEISS: That is a very good question. I would say that an artist al- 
ways penetrates beyond the surface or uses the surface, if you like, to 
expose what is more real. In other words, art is a kind of intrusion 
into a presentation toward a reality that is being expressed there. A 
philosopher does this through the articulation and understanding of 
the principles involved. An artist goes and does it intensively with an 
object, or number of objects, and interrelates them to reveal and give 
you a direct contact with it, whereas the philosopher tells you about it. 
He does not give you the acquaintance to make it your own. People 
who are just really disciples can repeat what the master or philoso- 
pher has said, but an artist is a participant in the reaching of what is 
below the surface. The actual involvement is something that the poet, 
the painter, the sculptor, the architect, [the musician], is trying to 
elicit from you, and make you therefore participate in the very reality 
behind what you discern. 

YANCY: How would you like to be remembered? 

WEIss: Oh my goodness. Father McTeigue who is currently at 
Scranton University, Pennsylvania, is a wonderful person to ask about 
me. But I am evading you. J will try to do the best I can. How would I 
like to be remembered? As somebody who really tried to learn and to 
some extent succeeded in knowing what is irreducibly real, and from 
whom some basic truths can be obtained. 

YANCY: What would you say is the most important contribution 
that you have made to philosophy? 

WEISS: Oh my dear. I would say a persistent effort to get to the 
root of things from all kinds of angles. I have tried to get at reality 
from the standpoint of different positions taken, leading toward a 
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comprehension of the universe. Therefore, if I am right, there could 
be quite a number of other ways of doing it, but if there is one truth we 
would all be approaching it from different angles, but getting the same 
kind of outcome. Just as someone who got to know you and talk to 
you might be talking to you from this side and someone might be talk- 
ing to you from that side, each with presuppositions that are distinct 
from the others but help you see what otherwise you could not. 

YANCY: In that context, how is truth related to being? 

Weiss: Being is a kind of reality, a One presupposed by a many. 
Truth is a formulation, a condition, which converges on that particular 
kind of reality. Truth is an articulation, having a terminal point in what 
is real. So it says, X is Y and that X is Y is an articulation of it as a Z, or 
aone. So every reality is a one that sustains a many that articulate 
that one and bring it out and make it evident. And this is true, of 
course, in different disciplines and in different ways. An artist does it 
by presenting you with a surface that leads you into that depth. A phi- 
losopher is trying to get to the kinds of concepts that will lead you into 
the depth. 

YANCY: Now, truth, for you, is an ontological emphatic, right? 

WEISS: One, it is an emphatic. It says, “Yes, this is true!” And one 
way I indicate it sometimes is by saying “Q.E.D.” or I use an exclama- 
tion mark. That is an emphatic. I am always looking for it. But that 
looking requires not an acceptance of things that merely appear be- 
fore me, but a penetration toward the unity of that which expresses it- 
self in that diversity. 

YANCY: Being is not an emphatic, is it? 

Weiss: Yes, of course. Here I am talking to you. To get to Being 
itself, by itself, I have to go beyond what is on the surface. It manifests 
through you in one way and manifests through me in another. In order 
to deal with Being, I have to get beyond the plurality that you are a be- 
ing, I am a being, and that we are separate beings. But beyond the 
both of us is Being itself, which is being diversely expressed or exhib- 
ited by you and in another way by me. 

YANCY: What do you consider to be the most important book that 
you have written? 

WEISS: Being and Other Realities, I suppose. But today, I do not 
make that kind of distinction. I find Being and Other Realities saying 
important things, my book on art saying important things, and so on. I 
find good things in all the things that I have done. I would find it very 
hard to say that this is better than that. But I guess most people would 
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agree that Being and Other Realities is my best book. I would not 
agree necessarily. I think that there are excellent things in the other 
books that Being and Other Realities does not contain. Therefore, I 
find it very difficult to answer that. But if you force me to do so I 
would have to say Being and Other Realities. 

YANCY: Two weeks from tomorrow you will be 101. 

WEISS: Yes, I will be 101. 

YANCY: What do you plan to do on that day? 

WEISS: My son is coming down, my daughter who lives out West is 
coming in, and whatever will please them will please me. . 


McAnulty Fellow in the Philosophy Department at 
Duquesne University 
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ABBEY, Ruth. Charles Taylor. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001. 
vi + 250 pp. Cloth, $55.00; paper $16.95—To write a book summarizing 
and explaining the thought of a wide-ranging and complex philosopher 
is a hard task, and even more so when the philosopher in question is still 
writing. Still, it is usually a worthy and often a necessary task. That is 
certainly so in this case. Charles Taylor is one of the few contemporary 
philosophers both to be at the forefront of a major philosophical move- 
ment (that of communitarianism) and to have comfortably and ably 
straddled the great divide between analytic and continental philoso- 
phy. He is also a philosopher who has had, and continues to have, a sig- 
nificant impact in the difficult and very different world of active politics, 
namely in his native Quebec. 

Ruth Abbey brings to this worthy and necessary task both wide 
knowledge and eager enthusiasm. She is a sympathetic, though not un- 
critical, exponent of her subject. She carefully and informatively takes 
us through the several moments that she singles out of Taylor’s thought. 
She admits that there is something a bit artificial about this. Taylor’s 
thought is more of a continuum than a whole of clearly articulated parts. 
To divide the continuum into discrete moments discretely examined 
runs the risk of distorting that thought. There is, however, no alterna- 
tive. Perhaps indeed the fault is in the thinker that his thought is not 
easily articulated, and perhaps it is a service to the thinker for another 
to do the articulating for him. If so, then Taylor could hardly ask for a 
more sympathetic articulator than Abbey. 

She divides her book into five main chapters: (1) “Explaining Moral- 
ity”; (2) “Interpreting Selfhood”; (3) “Theorizing Politics”; (4) -“Under- 
standing Knowledge”; (5) “Conclusion: Sources of Secularity.” She adds 
that the absence of a chapter on Taylor on language is in part an indica- 
tion of the general problem: Taylor's views on language are discussed in 
every chapter because of the difficulty of separating them out from his 
views on other matters. It would have perhaps been interesting trying 
the same approach with the other themes that Abbey does pick out, but 
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then it would have been hard to find a principle of organization other 
than that of chronology (which has its own problems). Abbey’s ap- 
proach is probably as good as one can expect with a subject like Taylor. 

But let us turn now to the content of the book. Here our interest is in 
seeing how well Abbey has introduced her readers into her subject’s 
thought and enabled them to see the good and the bad. One should 
note, therefore, at the outset that Abbey has been expressly self-denying 
in avoiding criticism except in the notes and in occasional concluding 
remarks at the end of chapters. This seems the right approach to take 

` given her overall aim, but it also has the additional advantage of allow- 
ing the reader freely to form his own judgments as he goes along. 

_ Speaking for myself, then, as such a reader, I found my ideas about 
Taylor (as about others in his rough communitarian line of thinking, as 
MacIntyre) more or less confirmed. Taylor is good in criticism of oth- 
ers’ views and in his more concrete or immediately practical thinking 
(as on politics and secularity), but unconvincing in his grand historical 
overviews of human thought. I personally think that such overviews are 
impossible to achieve and anyway not necessary for understanding. 
Certainly the particular views of particular others can be helpful in our 
own search for truth, but that is all we need concern ourselves with. 
Whether there is also some sort of story to tell about past thought, or 
several stories, is matter for diversion perhaps but not a key to under- 
standing the questions at issue. 

I also found myself confirmed in my views that historicist and falli- 
bilist approaches to knowledge, such as we also find in MacIntyre, and 
which Taylor picks up in part from Gadamer, are incoherent. What is in- 
teresting about such ideas is not whether they are true—they are not— 
but why so many otherwise clever thinkers are attracted to them. The 
best answer I have so far come up with--and Abbey’s discussion of Tay- 
lor has only confirmed me in this—is that it is the natural place to go in 
reaction to the false objectivism or ahistoricism of much analytic philos- 
ophy. Human thought necessarily begins in time and proceeds through 
time and is inevitably colored thereby. Yet it need not stay bound by 
time or it need not end in time: it can transcend time and reach the eter- 
nal. The best analogy I know of this is Plato’s cave. We all necessarily 
start in some cave or other—the cave of our particular time and place 
and culture—but there is a path from every cave to the universal and 
eternal truth outside (and above all to the truth about caves). We can- 
not, unlike some strains in analytic philosophy, ignore the historicity of 
our present context (and above all the historicity of analytic philoso- 
phy). However, we should not think, unlike strains in continental phi- 
losophy, that we can never transcend historicity to eternal truth. 

Without making this anywhere her theme, Abbey, in her careful and 
faithful presentation of the many parts and phases of Taylor’s thought, 
helps us to see it as the chief lesson we can learn from Taylor. For that 
reason, as for the several others already briefly noted, we have much 
reason to be grateful to her for this book.—Peter Simpson, City Univer- 
sity of New York. 
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BENARDETE, Seth. Plato’s Symposium. A translation by Seth Benardete with 
commentaries by Allan Bloom and Seth Benardete. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2000. 199 pp. Cloth, $40.00; paper, $13.00—I love this 
book. It is Plato’s dialogue on love, on Eros, in a superior translation ac- 
companied by commentaries that help show what an astonishing attain- 
ment of the human mind and spirit Plato’s Symposium is. 

The translation is a dependable, graceful, flowing English version by a 
student of Greek and interpreter of Plato acutely sensitive to the uses of 
nuance—of ambiguity, repetition, silence, quotation, near-quotation, 
gesture, lists, and the like. It should become the standard translation. 

As for the essays, most readers will surely prefer Bloom’s long one 
(122 of 199 total pages) to Benardete’s short one (20 pages) because of 
its obvious merits. It is unfailingly informative and stimulating, often 
surprising and affecting, persuasive in the color and shape it gives to 
each of the speakers. It is especially rich in conveying the timeliness of 
the Symposium: these are exceptional men enjoying an exceptional mo- 
ment in the history of our species yet representing and speaking out for 
so much that is deep, typical, varied, and best in our species when given 
a chance—rare enough—to flower. It is a deeply human essay. 

Yet some few will prefer Benardete. The insights of his essay, laconi- 
cally offered, lead to the moving core of Socratic thought and practice. 
Benardete locates Socrates’ speech not only in the setting of the Sympo- 
sium. but in a Platonic sequence that has been drastically under investi- 
gated: Plato’s scattering of the chief steps by which Socrates became So- 
crates. Benardete speaks of “the three stages in Socrates’ philosophic 
education.” The first is in the Phaedo where Socrates “tells his disciples 
about his conversion from thinking of cause in an Ionian manner to his 
discovery of the ideas and his turn to speeches” (p. 191). The second is 
in the first half of the Parmenides “where Parmenides proves the impos- 
sibility of his ideas” (p. 191). “It seems to be Diotima,” Benardete says, 
“with her notion of the in-between or the demonic, who offered Socrates 
a way out of the impasse Parmenides left him in” (p. 191). Socrates’ re- 
port on what Diotima taught him is of the greatest moment: it relates the 
crucial advance in the Socratic turn to the truly Socratic. (Are there ad- 
ditional events in this Platonic sequence? In the Charmides, Socrates 
reports what he learned from a Thracian doctor while he was away from 
Athens on the long Athenian siege of Potidaia (432-29 B.c.E.): a cure for 
a disorder of the head whose application seems recognizable in many di- 
alogues set after the Charmides.) 

Noting that “Diotima’s solution is not easy to follow,” Benardete pro- 
vides aids. The first he had already given in his account of Socrates’ ar- 
gument with Agathon, itself a fragment of what he learned from Dio- 
tima: “eros is essentially relational. It is always in a relation” (p. 190). 
Yet this feature is always obscured: it has “a structure that is indepen- 
dent of whatever human being it vanishes into, and therefore [is] opera- 
tive in itself regardless of how anyone believes he experiences it” (p. 
190). So important is this point that Benardete repeats it in different if 
equally vivid language: “Eros is fully at work with its own deep structure 
apart from whatever superficial syntax any one of us attributes to it in 
our utterances” (p. 190). Benardete’s paragraph closes on the chief 
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feature of this deep structure: “Eros is always desiring something re- 
gardless of whatever its human subject thinks or believes” (p. 191). 
Eros’s insatiable desiring funds whatever interpretation superficial syn- 
taxes ascribe to it, including, one supposes, even syntaxes of satiation 
or rest like those Diotima herself later offers. Benardete adds the essen- 
tial corollary when suggesting just how philosophy itself is akin to its ul- 
timate subject matter: interpreting Diotima’s story of the birth of Eros, 
he notes that “[p]overty is both resourceful and resourceless; she al- 
ready contains within herself everything Eros is supposed to inherit 
from his father” (p. 193). This split which admits of a recombination 
points to the combination that is Socrates and eventually leads Benar- 
dete to this conclusion: “Eros is completely at home in his homeless- 
ness” (p. 193). 

How did the view completely at home with the insatiable choose to 
present itself? Benardete answers that question of Socratic philoso- 
phy’s public appearance in his reflection on Alcibiades’ account of So- 
crates’ pursuit of him. The moral steadfastness that Alcibiades was led 
to misinterpret as Socrates’ immovable core caused him to wallow in 
self-contempt. Did this have any effect? Benardete had said earlier that 
“[i]t is as if Plato intended us to read the Symposium in light of Thucy- 
dides” and here he does that: Thucydides presented Alcibiades’ return to 
Athens after his exile “as its sole salvation” achievable by winning Ath- 
ens over to a course of moderation (p. 198). Benardete: “It is Plato's 
conceit that this act of moderation was due to Alcibiades’ failure to un- 
derstand Socrates”—Alcibiades was moderated by his misinterpretation 
of Socrates as “a most moral moralist” living on in him as “the hum of a 
bad conscience.” “Tt is through this long-delayed effect that Socrates 
came that close to saving Athens” (pp. 198-9). Diotima enabled So- 
crates'to become the philosopher in whom philosophy understood its 

-subject matter, itself, and its appearance; the deep structure of the 
world seen from the inside would be eros and nothing besides, with phi- 
losophy as the most spiritual form of that structure. - 

Combined with the recently published Leo Strauss on Plato's “Sym- 
posium,” this book provides permanent gains for the study of the Sym- 
posium, of Plato as a whole, and of philosophy as such.—Laurence 
Lampert, Indiana University Indianapolis. 


CARTER, Robert E. Encounter with Enlightenment. A Study of Japanese 
Ethics. Foreword by Yuasa Yasuo. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2001. xxxiii + 258 pp. Paper, $22.95—In this pleasantly 
written book Carter describes what he considers to be the core of Japa- 
nese ethics by recalling the influence of Shintoism, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Zen Buddhism. Drawing heavily on certain Japanese au- 
thors, he points to such fundamental categories as man, nothingness, 
sincerity, family. Finally he develops the theme of enlightenment. From 
the very start Carter stresses the pre-ego state of compassionate aware- 
ness and the resolve to interfere minimally with the natural world char- 
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acteristic of the Japanese. The oneness of things is the theme which 
runs like a red thread through the entire book, a monism which aban- 
dons the opposition between the ego and the world and between good 
and evil. Evil is the substantializing of the ego. Carter himself turned to 
the East to find a way out of the problems besetting Western societies. 

Shinto, the religion of ancient Japan, cultivates relationships and feel- 
ing rather than doctrine. Itis marked by togetherness with nature, and a 
sense of beauty and simplicity. According to Shinto the world is divine. 
Its contribution to ethics seems minimal. Carter then turns to Confu- 
cianism which influenced the Japanese from about 400 A.D. It provided 
a specific ethical code, lacking in Shinto, such as filial piety, upright- 
ness, the duty to improve oneself. A further pervasive influence on the 
Japanese mind was that of Buddhism with its stress on compassion 
more than on rules. It is aiming at the transformation of the self in the 
sense of losing one’s self-awareness. Yet in Japan Buddhism became a 
this-worldly approach marked by a more sensual way of experiencing 
pleasure and accepting hardships. . 

The next chapter deals with Zen Buddhism which is a method rather 
than a moral doctrine. It aims at an enlightenment in which everything 
is one; rules fade away and one keeps the commandments by not keep- 
ing them. In the state of satori one becomes one’s own lawgiver. How- 
ever, embarrassed by Zen’s connection with Japanese militarism, even 
the well-known Zen author D. T. Suzuki admits that satori alone is un- 
able to tell what is right and what is wrong. In chapter 6 Carter argues 
that Japanese ethics points to what lies beneath the surface of things, 
namely, a vast network of interconnections. It makes a communal exist- 
ence possible in which the good name of one’s family is a primary value 
Cp. 180). Since every member of the group has some truth, truth as such 
is diluted. A next chapter is devoted to the Zen philosopher K. Nishida. 
In Zen one has crossed over to the other side of self-awareness. Evil is 
seen as a negation in God and morality is the discovery.of something 
within the self. The morality of the enlightened and that of “this side” of 
consciousness are quite different. The enlightened is in a state beyond 
good and evil and has dropped the illusion of. ordinary awareness and 
experiences the oneness of all things. Yet does one have.the right to 
consider Nishida as representative of Japanese ethical thought? Does 
Heidegger express the moral code of Germany? Many if not most con- 
temporary Japanese philosophers disengage themselves from Nishida. 
Furthermore Carter himself is bound to admit that Mahayana Pe 
does not provide any social ethics. - 

Here we stumble on the greatest difficulty of this interesting book. 
Categorial ethics is hardly touched upon except insofar as a general 
feeling of kindness toward others and of oneness with nature is recom- 
mended. It would perhaps be better to say that the author deals with 
some strands of the Japanese mind or with certain spiritual attitudes of 
the Japanese. However, even in this understanding one wonders 
whether the complex reality of the Japanese mind has been adequately 
treated. Has the author really grasped the ethics governing the daily life 
of the average Japanese? Carter passes over in silence the mood of 
competition, the striving for excellence and out-doing others, as well as 
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the widespread feeling of being entitled to compensation and self- 
gratification after strenuous efforts. One-sided stress is laid upon cer- 
tain forms of Buddhism to the point of turning the book into an oratio 
pro domo. No attempt is made to clarify enlightenment and “experi- 
ence” in terms of philosophical realism nor do we find any serious com- 
parison with Christian ethics which so profoundly influenced Western 
culture. Finally, the reader does not learn how to reconcile the admira- 
ble sense of beauty and simplicity of many Japanese with the incredibly 
loud, often ugly and screaming forms of human life one can see in the 
center of Japan’s major cities—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy 
“Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 


CENTORE, F. F. Two Views of Virtue: Absolute Relativism and Relative Ab- 
solutism. -Contributions in Philosophy, 76. Westport: Greenwood 
Press, 2000. xvili + 198 pp. Cloth, $65.00—This book devotes a chapter 
to each of four theories. The first three are versions of absolute relativ- 
ism. According to F. F. Centore, “the first theory spells nihilism,” and 
“theories two and three reduce to theory one” (p. x). The fourth is rela- 
tive absolutism; it turns out to be a version of Thomistic natural law the- 
ory. Centore’s aim is therefore to persuade readers that mey face a 
forced choice between nihilism and Thomism. 

Chapter 1, whose title is “Absolute Relativism One: Individual-Think 
Is the Measure,” discusses individual relativism. As Centore character- 
izes this position, “if you cast aside social structure, if you hold that 
each individual possesses the ultimate power to decide right and wrong, 
you are endorsing the Absolute Relativism One model of moral virtue” 
(p. 2). He claims that Protagoras, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whit- 
man, Friedrich Nietzsche, Albert Camus, and Jean-Paul Sartre are indi- 
vidual relativists. In sections of the chapter devoted to Greek nihilism, 
American nihilism, and European nihilism, he attacks the views of each 
of these figures. Chapter 2, whose title is “Absolute Relativism Two: 
Group-Think Is the Measure,” discusses group relativism. According to 
Centore, its central thesis is that “whatever the group to which you be- 
long says is right ts right” (p. 37). He claims that Thomas Hobbes, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, John Stuart Mill, Karl Popper, Richard Rorty, and Jan 
Narveson are group relativists. After attacking the views of these think- 
ers, as well as the views of John Locke, John Dewey, and A. J. Ayer, Cen- 
tore concludes that “by leaving out God, the second position is the same 
as the first” (p.’72). 

‘Chapter 3, whose title is “Absolute Relativism Three: The Good Goal 
Is the Measure,” attacks the view that a good goal justifies the means 
necessary to reach it. One of the chapter’s epigraphs is the Pauline con- 
demnation of doing evil so that good may come of it (Romans 3:8). 
Centore’s chief target in this chapter is the position in Roman Catholic 
moral theology known as proportionalism, which he conflates with 
Joseph Fletcher's situation ethics. The chapter’s other epigraph is a 
quotation from the work of Richard McCormick, a leading proportional- 
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ist thinker. Centore claims that “proportionalism allows everything un- 
der the sun” (p. 95). The chapter’s conclusion is this: “In other words, 
the third theory is the same as the first. Everything: is permissible” (pp. 
102-3). 

In Chapter 4, whose title is “Relative Absolutism: God Is the Measure,” 
Centore outlines a Thomistic natural law theory. To the extent that he 
takes sides in disputes internal to the Thomistic tradition, his notes indi- 
cate that he follows Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain: Surprisingly, 
despite his book’s title, he pays little attention to Thomistic virtue the- 
ory. In recent years, important work on Aquinas’s virtue ethics has been 
done by Alasdair MacIntyre in philosophy, Jean Porter in theology, and 
Lee Yearley in religious studies. Centore discusses none of it. No item 
by any of these authors is included in his bibliography. The forced 
choice Centore wishes to impose on moral theory is neatly summarized 
in the following passage: “Hither there is one final goal for each and ev- 
ery human being (happiness with God forever) or there is not. If there is 
not, anything goes. If there is, then we had better follow the straight and 
narrow path that leads to it” (p. 137). 

In my opinion, the quality of argument in this book is very poor. Cen- 
tore’s treatment of Mill’s utilitarianism provides an example. According 
to that theory, an action is morally right just in case it maximizes utility, 
which for Mill is defined in terms of happiness. An action that does not 
maximize happiness cannot be made right by my group saying that it is 
right. Centore’s argument for the conclusion that Mill is a group relativ- 
ist is obviously unsound. : 

Centore’s treatment of his intellectual opponents is often mean-spir- 
ited. A striking example occurs in his discussion of Whitman. Not con- 
tent with criticizing Whitman’s views, Centore denies that Leaves of 
Grass is a poem, calling it “this prose work, with the sentences broken 
up into short phrases imitating poetry” (p. 11). As if that were not abuse 
enough, he goes on to say in a note that “in 1998 Bill Clinton gave a copy 
of the work of Monica Lewinsky” (p. 144). In another note, Centore de- 
scribes Kant as “a cold fish” and endorses the canard of “Kant’s con- 
cealed atheism” (p. 158). 

I think the book contributes nothing of value to the philosophical 

study of Aquinas’s virtue ethics or the Thomistic tradition of natural law 
theory. My guess is that most Thomistic philosophers will find it an em- 
barrassment to their cause.—Philip L. Quinn, CnC anee of Notre 
Dame. 


CHRUDZIMSKI, Arkadiusz. Intentionalitdtstheorie beim frühen Brentano. 
Phaenomenologica Series 159. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publish- 
ers, 2001. vi + 290 pp. Cloth, $97.00—In 1874, with the publication of 
the first edition of Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt, Franz 
Brentano made important advances in the.philosophy of mind, while at 
the same time, opening the door to many unresolved problems, not the 
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least of which has been the correct interpretation of his own philosophi- 
cal position. 

Brentano’s Psychologie, among other innovations, proposes to distin- 
guish between psychical and physical phenomena on the basis of the in- 
tentionality of the psychical and nonintentionality of the physical. Bren- 
tano hopes thereby to establish psychology as a scientific discipline in a 
roughly Aristotelian framework, against the tide of post-Kantian tran- 
scendental thought prevailing in the German-speaking academic com- 
munity of his time. The idea that mental occurrences alone are essen- 
tially intentional, which is to say object-directed or about something, 
was meant to identify precisely the subject matter of what was then be- 
ginning to emerge as a new Scientific philosophical psychology, and set 
the stage for Brentano’s later 1887-91 Vienna lectures on Deskriptive 
Psychologie, which in turn laid the foundations for phenomenology and 
directly influenced an especially impressionable attendee in the audi- 
ence, Edmund Husserl. 

The trouble is that although Brentano’s intentionality thesis was 
widely accepted in the form of the principle that all and only thought is 
intentional, Brentano additionally characterizes the intentionality of 
thought as about or directed toward a peculiar kind of intended objects. 
He maintains that the objects toward which psychological experiences 
are directed are not ordinary existent entities, but that intended objects 
have whatever he might be understood to mean by “intentional inexis- 
tence” (intentionale ... Inexistenz eines Gegenstandes). He further 
suggests that intended objects are subsumed by or contained in the acts 
of consciousness by which they are intended. This, indeed, seems to be 
Brentano's point in introducing the technical term “inexistence,” with an 
emphasis on thé prepositional prefix “in-,” when he says that in presen- 
tation something is presented, in judgment something is judged, in love 
something is loved, in hate something is hated, and so on. 

What, exactly, does this mean? What, we must wonder, did Brentano 
intend by his concept of what has often been called immanent inten- 
tionality? It has been the ledst popular of Brentano’s conclusions in 
philosophical psychology, and the cause of the greatest and most pro- 
ductive dissent among his students and followers. The majority of later 
Brentanians have agreed that thought is intentional, but denied that 
thought is immanently intentional or that its intended objects are inten- 
tionally inexistent. This is for good reason. The implications of imma- 
nent intentionality are far-reaching and mostly counterintuitive. If the 
intended objects are somehow internal to the thoughts by which they 
are intended, then it appears that no two persons can ever possibly 
think about precisely the same thing, which is problematic to say the 
least. It is unclear in that case how thoughts can ever reach beyond 
their own internal states in order to make reference to entities in the ex- 
ternal world, to avoid what Brentano himself referred to as a kind of 
epistemic idealism, “thé mad dance with ideas.” 

Addressing this amorig other complex but vital issues in the interpre- 
tation of Brentano’s early theory of intentionality, Arkadiusz Chrudzim- 
skis new monograph takes on difficult topics. Chrudzimski’s study 
promises to shed light on Brentano’s ideas by correlating hints, clues, 
and more complete expositions of Brentano’s views in Psychologie and 
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other early writings, with Brentano’s unpublished lecture manuscripts, 
especially the 1880 Logik-Vorlesung and 1867 Ontologie or Metaphysik- 
Vorlesung. Chrudzimski has a solid command of all of Brentano’s texts, 
and a firm grounding in philosophical logic and recent trends in contem- 
porary analytic philosophy. He has written extensively on Brentano’s 
work, in Polish, German, and English, and many of his articles contain 
arguments incorporated in this book. Chrudzimski writes clearly in Ger- 
man, and his arguments help to situate Brentano’s intentionality thesis 
in the context of today’s analytic preoccupations with quantifier seman- 
tics and the problem of intersubstitutivity of coreferential terms and log- 
ically equivalent expressions, and the referential opacity of intensional 
discourse. 

Chrudzimski divides his study into seven chapters, framed by a short 
introduction and conclusion. Translating from Chrudzimski’s German 
for purposes of this review, the book includes discussions of “Presenta- 
tions,” “Judgment and Truth,” “Inner Perception,” “Abstraction, General- 
ity, and Apodicity,” “Qualities,” “The Problem of Intersubjectivity,” and 
“Things as Objects, the Late Theory.” The book includes an index of 
names, but no general index or index of topics. Chrudzimski’s treat- 
ment of this wide range of issues provides a useful overview of many of 
Brentano’s most central doctrines in philosophical psychology, meta- 
physics, and epistemology, with valuable insights in every chapter on 
Brentano’s changing outlook on philosophy and its methodology as it 
developed from his early through his middle and later periods. Although 
Chrudzimski’s seventh and final chapter speaks to the question of Bren- 
tano’s later theory of intentionality, it serves primarily, as Chrudzimski 
also emphasizes in his “Introduction,” to establish a basis for compari- 
son with Brentano’s early concept of intentionality, which remains 
Chrudzimski’s principal theme throughout. Chrudzimski uses symbolic 
logic and an ingenious series of diagrams to clarify and illustrate the re- 
lationships holding between a thinking subject, acts of consciousness, 
and immanent and external objects, among other terms of Brentano’s 
theory, in a variety of alternative interpretations. 

Despite searching Brentano’s unpublished manuscripts for inspira- 
tion, Chrudzimski acknowledges in the end that there is no coherent 
unified account of intentionality to be found in or attributed to the early 
Brentano. This is worth knowing, however unsatisfying the conclusion 
may be. From the standpoint of wanting to understand what Brentano 
historically might have meant when he said that all thought is inten- 
tional and that the intentionality of thought implies that it is not directed 
transcendently toward external objects but immanently toward inexis- 
tent intended objects, we are not much better off when we have finished 
Chrudzimski’s book than when we began. It has appeared to most com- 
mentators, including Chrudzimski, that Brentano’s immanent intention- 
ality thesis posits a new and highly unusual category of objects, about 
which, contrary to Aristotelian guidelines for philosophical definitions, 
most of our information is negatively characterized. We know that im- 
manently intended objects are not external objects, that they are not ab- 
stract entities like properties or mathematical particulars, and that they 
are not nonexistent objects or ontically independent, extraontologically 
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intended objects of the sort that Brentano’s own students Kazimierz 
Twardowski, Alexius Meinong, and satellite Brentanians like Alois 
Höfler and Ernst Mally postulated as beyond being and nonbeing. 

Brentano, throughout his career and especially in his later reistic 
phase after 1904, was staunchly opposed to a metaphysics of anything 
other than Aristotelian primary substances and inherent individual qual- 
ities. Brentano does say that immanently intended objects involve a re- 
lation to a content. We can nevertheless also assume from Brentano’s 
later correspondence that he never considered immanently intended ob- 
jects in anything like the manner of Husserl’s noemata or phenomeno- 
logical thought contents. What, then, are Brentano’s immanently in- 
tended, intentionally inexistent objects, given that they involve, as he 
says, a relation to thought content? 

Chrudzimski proposes to answer this question by considering a num- 
ber of alternative explanations of what Brentano might have meant. All 
are reasonable projections, but none is historically supported, even by 
the unpublished sources to which Chrudzimski appeals, and some are 
positively excluded by Brentano’s known views. While I greatly admire 
Chrudzimski’s analysis of the problems inherent in Brentano’s early 
concept of intentionality, I have serious doubts and reservations about 
many of Chrudzimski’s arguments and conclusions. I am troubled in the 
first place by the extent to which Chrudzimski relies on two questions of 
contemporary analytic philosophy as a framework for understanding 
Brentano’s early theory of intentionality, concerning existential general- 
ization and intersubstitution of coreferential terms and logically equiva- 
lent sentences salva veritate in intensional linguistic contexts express- 
ing intentional states or so-called propositional attitudes. This choice of 
problems helps to make Brentano’s theory relevant for contemporary 
analytically oriented philosophers, and might help to explain Chrudzim- 
ski’s own interest in Brentano’s theory. Yet there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that Brentano had the slightest interest in either of these questions. 

Unfortunately, but perhaps inevitably, like Brentano’s own remarks 
about the nature of intentionality and especially the metaphysics of in- 
tended objects in the early writings, Chrudzimski’s conclusions are 
largely inconclusive and his suggestions about what Brentano might 
have meant by intentional inexistence are largely speculative. There is a 
strong temptation to interpret Brentano’s philosophy in terms of the 
later developments of Brentano’s followers; to read the early Brentano 
through the spectacles of Husserl, Meinong, and subsequent object the- 
ory and phenomenological traditions. To these, Chrudzimski interest- 
ingly but even more anachronistically adds considerations that are in- 
digenous rather to extensionalist analytic philosophy associated with 
the work of Gottlob Frege, Bertrand Russell, Alfred Tarski, and Willard 
Van Orman Quine. All of Chrudzimski’s inquiry is interesting in trying to 
introduce Brentano’s concepts into another philosophical environment 
for the sake of understanding their implications, but it does not provide 
a sound historical interpretation of Brentano’s early philosophy. 

Chrudzimski’s investigations help to make Brentano’s ideas pertinent 
to contemporary readers. They do not, despite their intrinsic philosoph- 
ical interest, necessarily help to clarify what the early Brentano meant 
by intentionality or to solve the philosophical mystery of the ontology of 
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’ immanent intentionality and intentional inexistence, and resolve the 
nagging ambiguities that plague Brentano’s reference to an act of 
thought’s relation to its immanent content. It is a possibility that should 
not be dismissed out of hand, that Brentano simply did not think 
through all the relevant implications of immanent intentionality. In his 
concern to balance a neo-Aristotelian metaphysics with a sharp distinc- 
tion between psychological and nonpsychological phenomena, and in 
his desire to recognize that intentionality from the standpoint of an em- 
pirical standpoint needs to be neutral about the ontic status of the many 
different kinds of objects that thought is capable of intending, Brentano 
might not have recognized that he had landed himself deeply in incom- 
patible theoretical desiderata.. ‘The challenge of interpreting Brentano in 
a historically faithful way under the circumstances might never be bet- 
ter satisfied. Chrudzimski’s well-argued study of Brentano’s early the- 
ory of intentionality for the indefinite future is likely for these reasons to 
remain among the best conjectural explorations of Brentano’s philoso- 
phy of mind that we can realistically expect——Dale oe The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


CLARKE, W. Norris, S.J. The One and the Many: A Contemporary Thomistic 
Metaphysics. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2001. viii + 
324 pp. Cloth, $45.00; paper $24.00—-The title of the book promises to 
provide the reader with “A Contemporary Thomistic ‘Metaphysics.” 
However, what can be contemporary about a philosophy which was de- 
veloped as a complement and a tool for thirteenth-century theology? 
The last century’s revival of Thomism was mainly an affair of text exege- 
sis in the eyes of most interpreters of Aquinas, even if sometimes they 
added an epistemological basis to the metaphysical system developed 
by Aquinas himself. Clarke proposes, instead, a “creative appropriation 
of Thomistic metaphysics,” that is, a break with the traditional Thomis- 
tic attitude where philosophers of a significant stature presented them- 
selves as mere historians of medieval thought. Hence, Clarke takes 
philosophical responsibility for the arguments he presents. He does not 
expect any leeway to be given to his arguments for this would amount to 
talking about philosophical attitudes and beliefs that are long gone from 

‘any serious philosophical mind (not that other Thomists expect this lee- 
way; but such a misunderstanding of “historical traditions” is not un- 
common). . The result is what he labels “Thomistically inspired meta- 
physics,” which should be treated as a contemporary philosophical 
theory attempting to explain the origin and the structure of all individual 
beings. '’ 

Clarke gives two reasons for writing this book. The first is simply the 
fact that most Thomistic textbooks have now gone out of print. The sec- 
ond and, I believe, the more important, is that what goes by the name of 
metaphysics in contemporary textbooks outside the scholastic tradition 
“is not a systematic study of being at all, but a grab bag of diverse 
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particular philosophical problems whose only common bond is that 
they cannot be solved by scientific inquiry, logical analysis, or the de- 
scriptive methods of phenomenology” (p. 2). 

The first three chapters contain methodological reflections on the 
idea of metaphysics, the meaning of being, and transcendental and anal- 
ogous characteristics of the concept of being. The rest of the book is di- 
vided into two parts. Chapters 4 to 11 carry out arguments explaining 
the structure of individual beings. Chapters 12 to 19 determine the ori- 
gin of being. 

The book’s title, The One and the Many, is an expression of the main 
problem of metaphysics, that is, how correctly to explain all the similar- 
ity and difference we are able to notice within the universe of real being 
and in the structure of individual things. Thus, for example, chapter 4 
develops an interpretation of unity as transcendental property of being 
by considering the relation of the structure (the whole) of an individual 
being to its physical components. Similarly, chapter 5 interprets the dis- 
tinction between essence and existence as an expression of the co-prin- 
ciples of similarity and difference. The theme of the two co-principles is 
used further throughout the book to explain the aspects of being distin- 
guished by Aristotelian tradition. 

In the true Aristotelian spirit, metaphysical composition of individual 
things is not taken for granted in a textbook manner, but is always intro- 
duced as an explanation of a problem of interpretation of the reality pre- 
senting itself to us. In this manner, the distinction between matter and 
form is presented as a solution of the problem of differentiation be- 
tween similar individuals (individuals of the same Aristotelian species). 
The argument usually starts from a consideration of some solutions in- 
adequate because of their contradictory consequences. Hence, the au- 
thor’s Thomistic (or adapted Thomistic) solutions are presented as ways 
to account for all the available data without any contradictory conse- 
quences. . 

Although one cannot accept every argument in The One and the 
Many, as an advanced textbook, it certainly fulfills its purpose. It con- 

_ tains crisp, clear, and easy to understand metaphysical arguments. 
Thus, it presents a well-justified Thomistic metaphysical theory. Clarke 
does not claim to present the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas, but 
rather the. fruit of his own research and appropriation of Thomism. 
Hence, the reader is not.burdened with historical interpretations of the 
most important commentaries on Aquinas. This systematic focus of The 
One and the Many puts Thomistic metaphysics back into competition 
for the critical approval of philosophy students. 

A philosophy textbook is supposed to lead the reader through the 
maze of arguments constituting presented theory while enabling him to 
evaluate proposed solutions and to form a basis for further research. 
Accordingly, the value of a textbook does not remain with staying on the 
cutting edge of all discussions concerning its topics at all times. Conse- 
quently, The One and the Many does not discuss numerous Thomistic 
perspectives concerning the basis and methods of metaphysics. Its 
value as a textbook lies in the clarity and strength of its arguments as 
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well as in the simplicity of its terminology. As a result of this clarity and 
simplicity, even the teachers who are not familiar with the minutiae of 
Aristotelian and Thomistic terminology can use The One and the Many. 

The importance of this book goes far beyond that of a good Thomistic 
textbook, however. Its ahistorical approach should enable The One and 
the Many to become a voice in contemporary discussions of metaphysi- 
cal issues. The book is written from a point of view that clearly breaks 
with the recent Thomistic tradition of interpreting Aquinas. Clarke 
speaks with his own voice, not with that of Aquinas. In the past, such 
breaks occurred mostly among philosophers, like Bernard Lonergan, 
who seemed to underemphasize their status as followers of Aquinas. 
Clarke, however, is clearly both a follower of an old tradition and a phi- 
losopher (not a historian) involved in contemporary metaphysical re- 
search. I hope his book will provide an incentive not only for more phi- 
losophers to study the Thomistic approach to metaphysics, but also to 
take Thomistic metaphysics as a viable theory instead of a historical cu- 
riosity, and to philosophize in Thomistic spirit rather than to interpret 
Aquinas anew.—Marek Balinski, University of Toronto. 


1 


EKSTROM, Laura Waddell. Free Will: A Philosophical Study. Focus Series. 
Boulder: Westview Press, 1999. xi + 236 pp. Cloth, $65.00; paper, 
$28.00—In a comprehensive, carefully argued book comprising six 
chapters, Ekstrom articulates and defends an incompatibilist view. In 
the first chapter, Ekstrom considers various reasons for interest in the 
problem of free will. Chapters 2 and 3 survey arguments for incompati- 
bilist and compatibilist positions, respectively. The pivotal chapter 4 ex- 
amines incompatibilist positions; it is here that Ekstrom develops and 
defends her own unique incompatibilism. Chapter 5 considers various 

‘accounts of moral responsibility. : Chapter 6 provides a detailed treat- 
ment of recent “Frankfurt-style cases,” held by many to undermine 
“PAP,” the principle that attributions of moral responsibility require that 
alternative possibilities are open to an agent. Defended throughout is 
the familiar intuition of incompatibilism: A world in which the past and 
the laws of nature determine our actions precludes free wil. Free will 
requires the availability, at least at some times, of various futures, any 
one of which might be realized by the agent; this “forking-paths” model 
(p. 24) is at odds with acceptance of determinism. 

Of interest in chapter 1 is Ekstrom’s insistence that the notion of 
moral responsibility is not the exclusive source of our interest in free 
will (see also p. 141). Chief among the other sources are dignity—the 
idea that human beings are worthy of respect precisely because they are 
original sources of value (p. 11)—and our interest in an accurate self- 
concept. 

The somewhat technical chapter 2 defends a family of incompatibilist 
arguments, exemplified in Peter van Inwagen’s “consequence argu- 
ment.” If the past and natural laws are not up to us (we cannot control 
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or alter them), then neither are the consequences—including our ac- 
tions—of the past and the laws. Thus, our actions are not up to us, and 
free will is incompatible with determinism. Ekstrom argues that these 
arguments are jointly a compelling case for incompatibilism. Criticism 
of these arguments typically hinges on the legitimacy of “transference 
principles of inference”—if I cannot control p and I cannot control if p 
then q, then I cannot control g. Ekstrom not only rejects these criti- 
cisms, but argues that criticisms of a specific transference principle 
leave other versions untouched; hence, some incompatibilist argument 
remains. ; 

Two problems animate chapter 4. Holding that there are free acts re- 
quires explaining both the sense in which agents (sometimes) control 
their actions and the sense in which such acts are undetermined, and 
where this indeterminism is located. The former “control problem” un- 
dermines libertarian views that consider free acts as uncaused acts. 
Agent-causal views claim that agents have a causal power that is differ- 
ent in kind from the event-causation underlying determinism. Despite 
addressing the control problem, Ekstrom worries that explanation of 
the agent-causal relation leads back to event-causation or leaves myste- 
rious why a free act occurs when it does. Ekstrom accepts event-causa- 
tion, but argues that some of our acts are caused but undetermined. 

Ekstrom maintains that free acts follow on the evaluative formation 
of preferences—desires resulting from uncoerced critical reflection, 
guided by the agent’s conception of the good (pp. 106-9). This evalua- 
tion process is the source of indeterminism. This reflective consider- 
ation causes but does not determine the preference, thus opening a 
third option between determined and random acts (pp. 110-11). Still 
one might worry whether evaluative processes are indeterministic in the 
requisite manner. Ekstrom alludes to attempts to introduce the requi- 
site indeterminism by invoking quantum level phenomenon, but these 
do not seem as yet fully worked out. Solving the control problem, the 
most serious issue (p. 123), requires seeing an agent as including char- 
acter, a set of beliefs and preferences, and the power to shape and re- 
shape character (the evaluative faculty). Thus, preference generated 
acts are agent caused, yet this notion of agent-causation is reducible to 
event-causation (p. 114). 

In Chapter 6 Ekstrom first argues that Frankfurt cases do not show 
the falsity of PAP since a crucial piece of information is missing. If de- 
terminism is true, then the cases are not a genuine test of PAP. If incom- 
patibilism is true, then alternative possibilities were open to the agent, 
at least in the formation of character. Nonetheless PAP is false. One is 
still morally responsible if freely entering a situation lacking options 
(pp. 200-3). Ekstrom argues that a disjunctive principle more ade- 
quately captures the connection between moral responsibility and alter- 
native possibilities: We are morally responsible for performing an act if 
there were other options at the time, or prior to the act, we might have 
done something else, which would not have led to the act. 

Ekstrom’s book is a valuable contribution to the free will debate. Itis 
at once a readable examination of the recent debate and a thoughtful ar- 
ticulation of a unique incompatibilist position.—Jack Crumley, Univer- 
sity of San Diego. 
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GARBER, Daniel. Descartes Embodied: Reading Cartesian Philosophy 
through Cartesian Science. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001. xii + 337 pp. Cloth, $64.95; paper, $22.956—The principle unifying 
this valuable collection of essays, all previously published, is that prop- 
erly to understand Descartes’s philosophical project we must place his 
work in its historical context. The collection opens, accordingly, with 
the essay, “Does History Have a Future?”, in which Garber contrasts his 
context-sensitive approach to the history of philosophy with another 
that looks to history as a storehouse of possible truth. Though he does 
not deny the interest of this latter, comparatively ahistorical approach, 
he argues that a precipitate focus on truth tends not only to distort un- 
derstanding, but to deprive us of what is perhaps more useful and im- 
portant, namely, new questions. For, Garber reminds us, it is not so 
much the truth of a past philosopher’s views, much less their falsity that 
causes us to reflect on our own beliefs, it is the fact that smart people 
took seriously views often very different from ours. 

Part 2, “Method, Order and Certainty,” includes five essays on Des- 
cartes’s method, on the distinction between analytic and synthetic meth- 
ods, and on the role of experiment in Cartesian science. True to his aim 
of achieving historical understanding, Garber makes interpretive claims 
that may surprise some of his readers. One is that, contrary to the con- 
jectures of Gueroult and Curley, Descartes seems not to have seen the 
“distinction between analysis and synthesis as being relevant to the dif- 
ferences between the Meditations and the Principles” (p. 58). Another 
is that for all Descartes’s early emphasis on method, method makes no 
discernible appearance after the Discourse. The reductive phase of 
method of the Rules and of the Discourse is replaced by the narrator of 
the Meditations and has no analogue in the Principles. And if the narra- 
tor achieves genuine knowledge on the basis of clear and distinct con- 
ceptions, the ordering of this knowledge does not quite fit the earlier de- 
ductive model. Indeed, on Garber’s reading, one main aim of the Second 
Replies was to argue that his metaphysics could not be presented more 
geometrico (p. 84). In fact, the few places Descartes seems expressly to 
be putting his method to good use are the problem-solving scientific es- 
says concerned with light, where, through experiment he seeks to refine 
the problem at hand in order to get to an underlying, fundamental intu- 
ition, from which, by deduction he hopes to ascend to the true explana- 
tion of the targeted phenomenon. What happened, in Garber’s view, is 
this. Having found that problem-solving and knowledge-building were 
not entirely compatible projects, Descartes not only turned his attention 
to, he revised his conception of the latter, for he came to see that the 
fundamental intuitions on which his deductions were to rest needed 
metaphysical support. As Garber puts it, Descartes saw that the trunk 
of the tree of philosophy—physics—had grown roots. 

This change brought another in its train. Although Descartes did not 
abandon the conception of true knowledge as requiring clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions, he did come to see that scientific knowledge of par- 
ticulars—say, of the micro structure of water—was not possible. If the 
tree of philosophy had grown roots, our understanding of the detailed 
structure of the trunk itself, Descartes came to see, could only rise to 
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the level of moral certainty, the kind of certainty we get from the judi- 
cious use of the hypothetico-deductive method. “There is every good 
reason to believe,” Garber writes, “that in the Principia, Descartes ends 
by committing himself to the very sort of hypothetical argument that he 
so clearly rejected in his early writings” (p. 122). 

Part 3, “Mind, Body, and the Laws of Nature,” combines six essays on 
causation, more particularly, on the causation of motion. Challenging 
Leibniz, Garber argues that Descartes never intended that in their volun- 
tary actions human beings are governed by the laws of motion. Accord- 
ing to (Garber’s) Descartes, all motion is caused directly by the mind. 
This is true both for human and divine action. Indeed, the paradigm of 
intelligible causality is precisely what we find in ourselves when we act 
and it is in terms of this conception of causality that, in the final analy- 
sis, we must understand the action of one body on another, as mediated 
by divine will. It is true, of course, that when God causes a change in 
motion, motion is conserved. However, this is a simple corollary of 
God’s immutability (p. 164). Descartes, then, is an occasionalist only in 
part. In voluntary action, we are directly the cause of changes in our 
body, but in all other causation God is the true cause of change, both 
change in motion among bodies and in the changes in our sensations on 
the occasion of bodily change of motion. 

Part 3 also contains an essay, “Semel in vita: The Scientific Back- 
ground to Descartes’ Meditations,” that might just as well have gone in 
part 2. Why, Garber asks, does Descartes think it essential once in one’s 
life to cleanse one’s mind of everything? His answer is that Descartes’s 
main aim in his philosophical work was to replace Aristotle and that to 
do this he had to get his readers to abandon the traditional epistemology 
that sought to build knowledge on a sensory foundation. After all, scho- 
lasticism was an elaboration of common sense and held that, when ob- 
served under favorable conditions, things are how they appear. 
Descartes’s revolution in physics, then, had to begin with a revolution in 
epistemology. “[I]t is in this sense that Descartes holds that ‘once in life 
[semel in vita] everything ought to be completely overturned, and ought 
to be rebuilt from the first foundation,’ from our epistemology up, ‘if I 
want to build anything firm and lasting in the sciences,’ if J want to find 
out how the world really is” (p. 234). 

The concluding part 4 includes two essays, “Descartes, or the Cultiva- 
tion of the Intellect,” and one in the history of science that seeks to an- 
swer what an experimental fact is. The first of these might better have 
served as a companion piece of “Semel in vita,” since Cartesian cultiva- 
tion of the intellect amounts to developing an appreciation of the clear 
and distinct and a depreciation of the sensory. To sum up: this volume 
is valuable in that it collects in one place essays otherwise not too easy 
to come by and which together offer a compelling interpretation of 
Descartes’s thought by one of its most distinguished contemporary read- 
ers.—John Marshall, University of Virginia. 
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GILMORE, Richard A. Philosophical Health: Wittgenstein’s Method in “Philo- 
sophical Investigations.” Lanham: Lexington Books, 1999. vii + 213 pp. 
Cloth, $58.00—What is the method that Wittgenstein claimed to have 
discovered in the early 1930s? By common agreement, it is one of pro- 
viding perspicuous representations of the grammar of words. Richard 
Gilmore proposes to explain how this method works, what its point is, 
and why Wittgenstein thought it was such a powerful tool. 

Part of Gilmore’s agenda is to demonstrate that Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy is not merely the negative enterprise of showing philosophi- 
cal problems to be nonsensical linguistic confusions. He is intrigued by 
the fact that Wittgenstein speaks of these confusions as having depth. 
In pursuing perspicuous representations and thereby comprehending 
the bumps that the understanding gets from running into the limits of 
language, Wittgenstein (he claims) seeks to restore us to a condition of 
philosophical health. Health is the positive and constructive goal of the 
method. 

According to Gilmore, Wittgenstein thinks the impulse to philoso- 
phize, and thereby:to create metaphysical and epistemological systems, 
is a response to a corrosive skepticism that, in calling our knowledge of 
the world into question, disconnects us from the world. Metaphysics 
and epistemology are attempts to reestablish this connection. In reveal- 
ing the confusions that lie at the heart of skepticism, Wittgenstein is able 
to show how traditional philosophy is a nonsensical response to 
nonsensical problems. More important for Gilmore, in doing so 
Wittgenstein is able to reconnect us to the world, in particular by show- 
ing how our words, our uses of language, are founded on our actions. 
We are in the world and connected to it through our actions. Hence 
Witt-genstein’s reiteration of Goethe’s phrase, “Im Anfang war die Tat.” 
Restoring philosophical health is thus a matter of affirming our ordinary 
ways of acting and returning us to them. The limits of language are de- 
termined by our ways of acting, and we violate these limits when we di- 
vorce language from our actions. 

Gilmore makes a valuable tripartite distinction among the various 
senses that Wittgenstein attaches to the term “philosophy.” When, in his 
antiphilosophy moods, he is denouncing philosophy as a repository of 
conceptual confusions, Wittgenstein is referring to the traditional theo- 
ries of metaphysics and epistemology. At other times, he uses “philoso- 
phy” to refer to what he himself is doing, to his own conception of the 
proper nature of philosophical inquiry (the search for perspicuous rep- 
resentations of grammar). In the third place, Gilmore takes Wittgen- 
stein to mean by philosophy a study of the “raw materials” of philoso- 
phy, the causes (confusions, impulses, temptations) that lead people to 
engage in the traditional forms of philosophical inquiry. 

Frequently Gilmore compares Wittgenstein’s later thought with that 
of well-known traditional philosophers. He claims, for instance, that 
Wittgenstein’s method is similar to that of the Pyrrhonic skeptics, and 
this leads him to speak of Wittgenstein’s “skeptical impulse” and to 
claim that there is a skeptical component to his method. Likewise, he 
speaks of Descartes and Wittgenstein both appealing to a method of 
doubt in order to clear away assumptions and theories. Gilmore spends 
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considerable time comparing Wittgenstein’s method to that of Socrates. 
He believes there are similarities between the two that, once again, have 
to do with skeptical tendencies. Both philosophers, he tells us, ask for 
definitions and then examine specific examples that show the 
inadequacy of these definitions. He goes on to describe Socrates and 
.Wittgenstein as having the same goal: restoring philosophical health. To 
reach this conclusion, Gilmore engages in debate with a number of 
prominent Socratic scholars, attempting to show that they err in de- 
scribing truth as Socrates’ goal. In the end, Gilmore grants that, while 
sharing a method, Socrates and Wittgenstein still have fundamental dif- 
ferences, Socrates using the method to move toward more theoretical 
inquiries and Wittgenstein using it to demonstrate the limits of theory. 
For those familiar with the later Wittgenstein, there is much to enjoy 
in this book. Although exaggerating the originality of his thoughts on 
Wittgenstein’s elusive method, Gilmore is nonetheless able to offer a 
valuable study of it. His emphasis on acting is salutary, but the idea that 
action grounds language is inadequately elaborated. Unfortunately, 
Gilmore slips into occasional characterizations of Wittgenstein’s 
thought that, at best, are not helpful and, at worst, risk serious misrepre- 
sentation. First, to speak of Wittgenstein’s skeptical method is strange, 
since Gilmore himself correctly identifies Wittgenstein as a major oppo- 
nent of skepticism. Equally off-putting are Gilmore’s reference to 
Wittgenstein’s and Descartes’s different “metaphysical assumptions” 
and his attribution to Wittgenstein of an “implicit theory” which ac- 
counts for his methods. Finally, in describing the view that language is 
autonomous as one of the sources of philosophical confusion, Gilmore 
is ignoring the fact that the autonomy of language is one of the later 
Wittgenstein’s own themes. Gilmore appears to mean something differ- 
. ent by this term, but why employ it at all?—-Robert L. Arrington, Georgia 
State University. 


HIGGINS, Kathleen Marie. Comic Relief: Nietzsche’s Gay Science.- New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000. xiv + 249 pp. Cloth, $45.00—In his 
“Translator’s Introduction” to The Gay Science, Walter Kaufmann 
writes: “This book . . . mirrors all of Nietzsche’s thought and could be re- 
lated in a hundred ways to his other books, his notes and his letters. 
And yet it is complete in itself. For it is‘a work of art.” Judging by their 
actual treatment of The Gay Science; few commentators have taken this 
claim to artistic completeness seriously. Instead, the usual practice has 
been to abstract passages from the book, treating them either as initial 
statements of key Nietzschean doctrines (for example, the death of God, 
eternal return) or as casting light on general issues (for example, per- 
spectivism, naturalism) raised throughout Nietzsche’s works. Until 
now, no commentator of note has attempted an interpretation of The 
Gay Science as a unified-whole. It is to this end that ae has written 
Comic Relief. 
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Concerning herself mainly with the book’s first incarnation (that is, 
the 1882 edition, which begins with the “Prelude in German Rhymes” 
and ends with §342, “Incipit tragoedia”), Higgins analyzes “the shape of 
the book” in order to elucidate its unifying theatrical/philosophical “vi- 
sion” (p. 5). Her thesis is that in The Gay Science Nietzsche “often 
aimed to be funny,” and that this comic dimension is “intrinsic to the 
project announced by the title” (p. 3). Although unfashionable, Higgins 
means “to read The Gay Science in the light of Nietzsche’s own inten- 
tions,” on the grounds that this approach makes optimal sense of book’s 
design. Playfully, she calls the result “a short course in remedial clown- 
ing” (p. 72). 

Although much recent Nietzsche interpretation has been overtly lu- 
dic, Higgins disagrees with those approaches that “take more joy in in- 
tertextuality itself than in the jokes or insights that a recognition of 
intertextuality might illumine” (p. 190n12). One could go further. If 
there is nothing outside intertextuality, joy in intertextuality gets pur- 
sued for its own sake with the same “gruesome seriousness” that dog- 
matists once pursued truth. In the event, intertextual jokes become mo- 
notonously alike and ultimately lose their punch. Higgins openly 
acknowledges the seeming “ludicrousness” of her.own “attempt to ex- 
plain [Nietzsche's] jokes” (p. 72). However, a scholarly attempt to eluci- 
date Nietzsche’s humor need not itself be a thoroughly “gay science” to 
an extravagant end. Higgins’s goals are more modest. 

Nietzsche himself calls The Gay Science a “present” of “J anuary’ 
(Ecce Homo), recalling thereby both the Janus mask symbol for theater, 
setting comedy and tragedy side by side (p. 6), and the Roman god of be- 
ginnings and gateways, who looks both forward and backward. Higgins 
reads the book accordingly. “Tragedy and comedy are both responses 
to whatever obstructions intrude on our horizon, challenging our sense 
that our life has coherence and meaning. For Nietzsche, the tragic and 
the comic are two ways of resolving such crises” (p. 7). According to 
Nietzsche, the. original form of tragic resolution lay in the “mystical 
transformation” through which one “sees the god” (p. 162). Yet in the 
wake of “the death of God,” this form of tragic relief no longer works. 
What is called for instead is a new tragic self-transformation through 
which we see the god as our own creation, a creation we effectively ap- 
‘propriate by becoming gods ourselves (Gay Science, §125). In this re- 
gard, The Gay Science announces both the beginning of the end of the 
tragic tradition founded by the historical Zarathustra, and the beginning 
of a new tragic transformation and “higher history” proclaimed by 
Nietzsche in the persona of Zarathustra. Yet unlike the first beginning, 
the new tragic transformation is also “comic relief.” As a parody of the 
first beginning, it detaches us from that life-denying tradition. More- 
over, we learn through it to laugh at ourselves (Gay Science, $1), and to 
relate to life as dancers in a musical Spiel. What The Gay Science “com- 
municates . . . is the urge to dance, to explore the world while frolicking” 
(p. 172). 

Appropriately, Higgins structures Comic Relief in musical, theatrical 
form. It consists of six main chapters organized around specific themes 
as these become prominent in The Gay Science itself. They are, in 
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order: “Nietzsche’s ‘Nursery’ Rhymes”; “Aesthetic Perspectivism”; 
“Nietzsche and Woman”; “The Death of God”; “Eternal Return”; and 
“Zarathustra.” In addition, each of the first four chapters is followed by 
an interlude that considers in turn: “Nietzsche in the Movies’; 
“Nietzsche and Deconstruction”; “Finding Pleasure in Our Folly”; and 
“Becoming What You Are.” The book ends with a coda on Nietzsche’s 
“dog” (as he calls his pain) and dancing to life as music. 

This study has four evident virtues: It reads The Gay Science in terms 
of what (most probably) Nietzsche himself sought to accomplish by it; it 
makes clear the comedic “sense” of this book; it brings new insight both 
to the usual issues and to underexplored sections of the book, especially 
the “Prelude”; and it does all of this in clear, straightforward language. 
For both scholars and students, Comic Relief is highly recommended.— 
Robert Burch, University of Alberta. 


HUNTER, Ian. Rival Enlightenments: Civil and Metaphysical Philosophy in 
Early Modern Germany. Ideas in Context Series. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2001. xix + 398 pp. Cloth, $69.95—The main 
objective of this book “is to reinstate a marginalized intellectual culture 
to its proper place in the intellectual history of early modern Germany” 
(p. ix). In order to do this, Hunter offers an account of two independent 
intellectual cultures—two “rival enlightenments’—of civil and meta- 
physical philosophy in early German intellectual history. The first of 
these rival versions is the current mainstream view: that the enlighten- 
ment influences in modern Germany became gradually unified, through 
Kant’s formalization of the notion of enlightenment which treats it as 
human reason’s recovery of its own intellectual and moral laws, and 
through Hegel’s dialectical historicisation of the concept, which allows 
reason’s self-clarification to occur in time as the transcending reconcili- 
ation of a series of fundamental historical oppositions. This conception 
of enlightenment had a significant influence on, among other things, the 
notion of the modern secular, pluralist state (as developed, say, in the 
political thought of John Rawls). It was also a conception of enlighten- 
ment that relied upon philosophy for its identification and elaboration. 

Hunter wishes to argue, however, that a rival to this view can be dem- 
onstrated in the work of two early German thinkers, Samuel Pufendorf 
and Christian Thomasius, whose work is now largely ignored. Accord- 
ing to this rival view, the initial move to detheologize politics and sepa- 
rate church and state emerged as a response to the devastation of the 
Thirty Years War (1618-48), which was fought mainly in Germany; fur- 
ther, this desacralization of politics was formulated through an ensem- 
ble of “civil sciences*—“modern” natural law, political law, neo- 
Aristotelian and neo-Stoic political sciences, civic republicanism— 
rather than through university metaphysics or moral philosophy (p. 15). 
The issue of state security, Hunter argues, was the main concern driving 
this rival view of enlightenment, not the Kantian notion of the self-gov- 
erning moral individual. In fact, both Pufendorf and Thomasius thought 
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that the mixing of theology and philosophy in university metaphysics— 
in which the Kantian approach originated—was complicit with the di- 
sastrous mixing of religious and civil authority in the confessional state. 
In developing this thesis, Hunter challenges the view that the German 
enlightenment is primarily inspired by Kant’s view of the self-governing 
subject being extended into all areas of society—religious, moral, politi- 
cal. This latter view dominates modern scholarship, and is advanced by 
Henry Allison, Lewis White Beck, and J. B. Schneewind, among others. 

Chapter 1 argues that German university metaphysics, far from repre- 
senting the path taken by human reason’s recovery of its own transcen- 
dental conditions, was actually polemically enmeshed in the religious 
and political conflicts of the era. Chapter 2 is a reconsideration of those 
sociological and philosophical histories whose objective is to treat civil 
philosophy as a defective expression of society and reason, and then 
provides a detailed analysis of Thomasius’s diagnoses of the historical 
situation, focusing especially on his conception of natural law. Hunter 
holds that rather than seeking a metaphysical unification of philosophy 
and theology, Thomasius’s civil philosophy was actually a repudiation of 
this whole enterprise (p. 92). 

The author then turns to a long discussion in chapter 3 of Leibniz’s 
political metaphysics, arguing for a new understanding of Leibniz’s view 
as one which did battle with Pufendorf’s and Thomasius’s civil philoso- 
phy, and whose brand of university metaphysics was developed into an 
all-embracing Protestant scholasticism by Christian Wolff. Chapter 4 is 
an exposition of Pufendorf’s civil philosophy, especially his views on 
political obligation. Pufendorf connects civil duty with the need for 
state security, and not with the Kantian idea of expressing our rational 
being in the political sphere (p. 196). 

Chapter 5 returns to Thomasius, and provides an exposition of his 
views on the desacralisation of politics. In chapter 6, Hunter finally 
turns to Kant, whom he tries to situate in the account of intellectual his- 
tory argued for in earlier chapters. He argues that Kant’s thought, de- 
spite appearances and despite its lack of engagement with the work of 
Pufendorf and Thomasius, “remains deeply implicated in the intellectual 
civil war that continued to rage between university metaphysics and 
civil philosophy” (p. 274). It is firmly rooted in and influenced by the 
historical debate over civil philosophy, state security, and the relation- 
ship between theology and politics. The now received view that Kant’s 
philosophy somehow transcends all of this and produces a new synthe- 
sis, expressed in the notion of the rational, autonomous, self-governing, 
moral subject, is only arrived at through a selective reading of the intel- 
lectual history of the period. 

Hunter’s rereading of German intellectual history is original and con- 
troversial; yet he does not sufficiently bring out the implications of his 
rival view for the many issues that arise in the debate between church 
and state. All the same, given the largely uncritical dominance. of the 
Kantian view in contemporary political philosophy and its influence on 
our modern conception of the state, any work which forces us to reflect 
further and critically on this whole tradition is welcome. For many have 
long suspected that the Kantian notion of “pure reason” is often used as 
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a device to introduce secular morality into politics under the guise of 
“neutrality.” However, what is not clear from Hunter’s laborious, well- 
documented and very knowledgeable study is what he would put in its 
place.—Brendan Sweetman, Rockhurst University. 


HURSTHOUSE, Rosalind. On Virtue Ethics. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000. viii + 275 pp. Cloth, $35.00—What would you think of a 
man who, when he sees three children drowning in a lake, jumps in and 
saves two of them, deliberately leaving the third one to drown, and who 
later tells reporters that two out of three ain't bad? What about a Presi- 
dent who pardons both a crook, who was a big political party contribu- 
tor, and someone who really deserves to be pardoned? Are such people 
virtuous? . ' i 

Hursthouse’s aim is to promote the idea of the secular saint. She lays 
claim to being a neo-Aristotelian ethical naturalist, which means both 
rejecting certain aspects of Aristotle’s ethics, such as slavery and the 
low status of women, and at the same time augmenting Aristotle’s sys- 
tem with some Christian virtues, such as humility, hope, and charity. 
Even while doing so, though, she insists upon a naturalism that is more 
extreme than Aristotle’s. In contrast to the Greek, she denies that all 
adult rational human beings need a knowledge of the gods in order to be 
really happy. Any justification for her moral system must not depend 
upon an external guide, but must come from within the system itself. 

For Hursthouse, the key point of virtue ethics is its emphasis on virtu- 
ous character, on someone whose whole life is honorable and beautiful. 
With respect to honesty, for example, she states, “[t]here is no better 
way to capture when one should speak out and when one should remain 
discreetly silent, when one should tell the whole truth and when one 
should tell only part of it, than by saying, ‘When the honest person 
would” (p. 59; compare pp. 136, 160). 

The author is not interested in debating the morality of different kinds 
of human acts, as if whole classes of acts must always or never be done. 
The important issue is what the good human being would do in such- 
and-such a case.” In her view, the good man does what is right just be- 
cause he thinks it to be right, not because he owes acting rightly to God 
and country or because he fears some punishment or expects some re- 
ward. A good man is good qua man. Even though such people are rare, 
they do exist. 

Righteousness is therefore reduced to sincerity? Not quite. What is 
man? As the top level in the hierarchy of nature, man is the rational so- 
cial animal, capable of choosing freely. Even in a purely naturalistic set- 
ting there are four universally observable givens of human nature, to 
wit, the inborn desire for one’s own survival, for the continuance of the 
species, for the seeking of enjoyment and the avoidance of pain, and for 
a full life within a well-functioning society. These four naturally occur- 
ring standards are sufficient to provide an objective (scientific) basis for 
human morality. The virtuous man is one who simultaneously promotes 
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all four ends in a rational way, meaning that he can rightly see that he 
has good reason to act in such-and-such a way at this time and under 
these circumstances. Relative to the rest of nature, possessing the 
power of reason also means that we are not obliged to mimic nature red 
in tooth and claw. 

Moreover, our freedom means that, relative to ourselves, we are not 
bound to only one set of moral rules for all men. As rational, free be- 
ings, we can work out our earthly destinies in many, different ways, even 
while remaining within the objectively observable four parameters. Al- 

. though, for our individual and group well-being, the goals are general 
guidelines that must be followed for the most part, there are very few if ` 
any absolute prohibitions and obligations with respect to the particulars 
‘of individual behavior. 

Consequently; for instance, being a vegetarian is on a par with being a 
carnivore, as long as one does not become fanatical about it. Also, ho- 
mosexuality is morally acceptable as long as it is not too widespread 
and it does not degenerate into an immoderate hedonistic promiscuity. 
Yes, but about something like child abuse? In such a.case, one could say 
that “no genuinely virtuous person would ever sexually abuse children 
for pleasure” (p. 87). This, though, is only the author’s personal opinion. 

It seems to me that in the end Hursthouse owes less to Aristotle than 
she does to Hume. Of the gods we know nothing. We are on our own in 
moral matters. Nevertheless, on average and overall the happiness both 
of the individual and of the society is maximized by moderation in all 
things. Within the very broad boundaries of real life, our reasoning abil- 
ity allows us to work pragmatic variations around the general standards 
of morality in order to suit our private set of current circumstances. 
Thus, simultaneously, our moral.decision-making is freed from both raw 
nature and complete arbitrariness. Finally, since there is no post-mor- 
tem reward for our current virtuous behavior, virtue cannot be a means 
to a transcendent end but must instead be its own reward here and now. 

In other words, despite the author’s protestations to the contrary, the 
proposed secular humanistic ethics program is, after all, a textbook pro- 
moting moral relativism.—F. F. Centore, University of Waterloo. 


ISELI, Rebecca. Kants Philosophie der Mathematik. Bern: Haupt, 2001. 110 
pp. Paper, €22.00—This book contains a reconstruction of Kant’s phi- 
losophy of mathematics and an attempt to defend it from old and new 
critiques. Iseli notes that contemporary philosophers and mathemati- 
cians generally agree with Kant that mathematical propositions are a 
priori, but they reject the idea that such propositions are synthetic. Af- 
ter an analysis of the place and significance of Kant’s theory of mathe- 
matics within the Critical program, and a reconstruction of the develop- 
ment of Kant’s theory of mathematics from the pre-Critical period to the 
late Opus Postumum, Iseli’s defense is carried out through a crucial 
distinction among four different senses of syntheticity in Kant’s works. 
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The first three refer to the problem of the construction and existence of 
mathematical objects, while the fourth refers to the relation between 
mathematics and the sensible world. These four senses are as follows. 
(1) Mathematical propositions involve an extra-logical element coming 
from the pure intuition of space and time; this element makes the reduc- 
tion of mathematical proposition to the fundamental rules of logic im- 
possible. (2) Since the construction of mathematical entities (geometri- 
cal figures and numbers) involves a synthesis of productive imagination, 
syntheticity at times indicates the method used to create these entities. 
(3) Since such construction entails, from the viewpoint of the mathema- 
ticians, the affirmation of the existence of mathematical entities, and ex- 
istential propositions are for Kant ipso facto synthetic, syntheticity also 
characterizes judgments in which the concepts of the subject and, at 
times, of the predicates refer to these mathematical entities. (4) Since 
mathematical entities are constructed in the pure intuition of space and 
time, and, as shown in the “Transcendental Aesthetic,” space and time 
are the forms through which all data are given to the mind, mathemati- 
cal propositions can be infallibly applied to the sensible world. 

By identifying and distinguishing these different senses of synthetic- 
ity, Iseli is able to defend. Kant against various critiques. Keeping in 
mind (2), one can see that J. A. Eberhard’s critique—complex geometri- 
cal figures, such as the chiliogon, cannot be “intuited,” therefore Kant’s 
idea that geometrical knowledge has a necessary reference to intuition 
must be abandoned—is based on a conflation between constructability 
in intuition and perceivability. Kant considers the former, but not the 
latter, as a characteristic of geometrical entities. 

Carnap’s twofold critique—Kant does not distinguish between pure 
and applied geometry and does not realize that geometry can be a priori 
only if it is also analytic—is rebutted with (4). Iseli begins this rebuttal 
by noting that Kant does distinguish between pure and applied geome- 
try, but draws the distinction, not between logic and empirical science, 
but between pure synthetic and applied (or empirical) theory. More- 
over, (4) shows the sense in which geometry can be both universally and 
necessarily valid, that is, a priori and synthetic. 

To the classic charge that the development of non-Euclidean geomet- 
rical systems makes Kant’s philosophy of mathematics outdated, Iseli 
replies, echoing Brittan, that such development, far from undermining 
Kant’s thesis of the syntheticity of geometry, only serves to support it. 
In fact, if geometry were analytic, such development would be impossi- 
ble: for example, the negation of the postulate of parallels would lead to 
a contradiction. To the complementary critique by Poincaré—if geo- 
metrical axioms were a priori synthetic judgments, as Kant holds, then 
alternative geometrical systems that negate one or more of them (as in 
N. L Lobatschewsky’s and in B. Riemann’s system), would be unthink- 
able because contradictory—lIseli replies that this is true only if we mis- 
construe the notion of a priori synthetic judgment to the point of con- 
flating it with analytic judgment. In fact, only the negation of an analytic 
judgment leads to a contradiction, while synthetic a priori judgments 
can be denied without contradiction. 
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Finally, Iseli notices that Kant’s syntheticity thesis, understood as (3), 
could be taken as a way of anticipating the contemporary insight that, 
unlike logic, mathematics always contains some existential proposi- 
tions. 

Although Iseli’s reconstruction and defense is solid, there are two 
main points that deserve critical attention. As a general criticism, I no- 
tice that she makes no reference to Michael Friedman’s fundamental 
work on Kant’s philosophy of mathematics. In particular, with refer- 
ence to Poincaré’s critique, one might argue that Iseli misses its force. It 
is certainly true that the denial of an a priori synthetic judgment does 
not involve a contradiction (precisely because it is not analytic). 
Poincaré’s point, however, seems to be against the apriority, understood 
as universal and necessary validity, of such judgments, not against their 
alleged syntheticity. In fact, if one recognizes Lobatschewsky’s and Rie- 
mann’s systems as descriptions of physical space that are closer to the 
truth than Euclid’s—something that Einstein’s relativity seems to sug- 
gest—then one cannot attribute to the Euclidean system universal and 
necessary validity. More important, if geometry (regardless of whether 
it is Euclidean or non-Euclidean) is composed of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments, which I take to be a crucial tenet of Kant’s philosophy of mathe- 

` matics, it becomes difficult even to make sense of the very idea that 
some geometrical systems can be closer to the truth than others. It fol- 
lows that Iseli should either admit that this aspect of Kant’s philosophy 
of mathematics is outdated, or she should explain to us why this is not 
the case.—Luigi Caranti, Rome, Italy. 


KING, Magda. A Guide to Heidegger's Being and Time. Edited by John 
Llewelyn. SUNY series in Contemporary Continental Philosophy. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 2001. xxvi + 397 pp. Paper, 
$22.95—This book is one of the'most comprehensive and detailed com- 
mentaries on both divisions of Heidegger’s Being and Time available in 
English. The chapters on division 1 were originally published in 1964 
under the title Heidegger’s Philosophy: A Guide to His Basic Thought. 
The new edition prepared by John Llewelyn includes Magda King’s com- 
mentaries on division 2 of Being and Time, which are now published 
for the first time posthumously. The renderings of Heidegger’s German 
terms have also been revised to correspond to Joan Stambaugh’s new 
translation of Being and Time. In its new shape, this book is an excel- 
lent guide through Heidegger’s master work. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 is an exposition of the ba- 
sic question at the center of Being and Time, namely, the question of 
being. On the basis of an extremely clear and detailed introduction to 
this question, the author discusses and illuminates some of the most in- 
tricate passages of Being and Time in the next two parts of the book, 
which correspond roughly to the first two divisions of Being and Time 
respectively. 
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The fact that this study was written almost forty years ago contributes 
to its unique character compared to most of the commentaries of Being 
and Time available. It is hard to situate it among the contemporary 
standard interpretations of Heidegger’s masterpiece. In contradistinc- 
tion to many of them, it does not offer a specific (more or less external) 
interpretation of Being and Time that would provide the key for under- 
standing the book as a whole. Moreover, it does not discuss any second- 
ary literature on Heidegger. Thus, it does not explicitly take sides in any 
of the controversies that surround the mutually exclusive interpreta- 
tions of Being and Time that have been offered since its publication. 
This is by itself not necessarily a virtue, but it is indicative of a specific 
feature of King’s commentary, which is very remarkable indeed. 

As the author states explicitly in the foreword, a discussion of other 
commentaries on Heidegger’s philosophy would have interfered with 
the main purpose of the book, namely “taking the reader directly to 
Heidegger's thought as that is presented in his own works” (p. xix). The 
aim of avoiding any kind of external interpretation, the very attempt, as 
the editor puts it, “to bring readers to experience a raw contact with the 
topic” (p. xvi) may seem problematic when it comes to comment pre- 
cisely on a work that teaches us that all understanding is interpretation. 
It seems condemned either to the Scylla of a tedious repetition of the 
original or to the Charybdis of imposing one’s own interpretative preju- 
dices without recognizing them as such. This guide, however, skillfully 
avoids both difficulties and in fact manages to present and explain some 
of the most difficult themes of Being and Time in a remarkably clear 
and insightful manner. 

The key to the success of such an apparently paradoxical enterprise is 
Magda King’s use of Heidegger’s own works, especially his Introduction 
to Metaphysics and The Essence of Reasons, to illuminate some of the 
central theses of Being and Time. At the very beginning of her exposi- 
tion in part 1, the author interprets Heidegger’s main concern with the 
question of being as “the demand that ontology must start from the wid- 
est and deepest of all distinctions: the difference between something 
and nothing. With this start, the problem of the nothing would be drawn 
into the very center of philosophy” (p. 9). Taking this idea as the basic 
interpretive tool, the author interprets and explains the immense variety 
of themes present in Being and Time around the question of the inter- 
nal connection between Dasein, Nothingness, and Time. The conclud- 
ing words of the book express in a very succinct manner the main thesis 
behind Magda King’s interpretation of Being and Time: “Notness and 
Nothingness are the fundamental existential characters of a finite being 
... Dasein exists finitely, not because he does not in fact last forever, 
but because to him a not is in advance revealed, and this harsh, inexora- 
ble not alone has the revelatory power to enable him to understand be- 
ing and so bring him into the dignity and uniqueness of a finitely free ex- 
istence. ... The manifestness of the not makes it possible for Dasein to 
understand being, but, on the other hand, his own factical self is needed 
to make manifest the not. This is the ground for Heidegger’s thesis that 
ontology can be founded . .. only upon the facticaly existing Dasein, be- 
cause he and he alone, in his own finite existence, is the place of the 
transcendental” (p. 367). 
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This book will be an excellent introduction to Heidegger's Being and 
Time for students and scholars. It is very accessible and it manages to 
be free of jargon without introducing a terminology extraneous to the 
original work. Specialists in Heidegger, however, may miss an in-depth 
discussion of some problematic issues that nowadays are at the center 
of the scholarship on Being and Time. Their attitude toward this study 
will very much depend on whether they are looking for external inter- 
pretation and critical engagement or for a commentary that sticks to the 
text and to Heidegger’s own terminology. In the latter case, they will 
surely enjoy the insights on Heidegger's philosophy that this study pro- 
vides.—Cristina Lafont, Northwestern University. 


KUPCZAK, Jaroslaw, O.P. Destined for Liberty: The Human Person in the 
Philosophy of Karol Wojtyla/John Paul I. Washington, D.C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 2000. xxiii + 169 pp. Cloth, $44.95; pæ 
per, $22.95—This work is a revised presentation of Kupczak’s disserta- 
tion, The Human Person as an Efficient Cause in the Christian 
Anthropology of Karol Wojtyla. It is introduced by Michael Novak’s ar- 
ticle, “The Christian Philosophy of John Paul I” (America, October 
1997), which serves as an excellent entrée ‘to Kupczáks analysis of 
Wojtyla’ s system. 

- Two things stand out about Kupczak’s treatment of Wojtyla as a phi- 
losopher. The first is that Kupczak, a Polish Dominican, provides a 
glimpse for an English-speaking audience of a great deal of yet-untrans- 
lated material from the early scholarly life of Karol Wojtyla. That in it- 
self would make this book a necessary addition to the collection of any- 
one interested in the thought of Wojtyla, either before or after he 
became Pope John Paul IL. 

The second outstanding feature of Kupczak’s treatment is that he 
manages to isolate a central principle in Wojtyla’s ethical and anthropo- 
logical thought: the human person is best understood through the prism 
of his own efficient causality, both the causality which he exercises on 
the world around him, and the causality which he exercises on himself 
in the process, becoming good or evil as a person. Kupczak’s analysis is 
dead on the mark. His treatment of Wojtyla deserves, for its precision, 
to be ranked alongside two other works as the most important recent 
studies in English on Wojtyla’s philosophical thought: Kenneth L. 
Schmitz, At the, Center of the Human Drama: The Philosophical An- 
thropology of Karol Wojtyla/Pope John Paul II (Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1993) and Rocco Buttiglione, 
Karol Wojtyla: The Thought of the Man Who Became Pope John Paul IT 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1997). 

Kupczak begins with a review of the early writings of Wojtyla in phi- 
losophy, concentrating on Wojtyla’s habilitation thesis on the possibility 
of formulating a Christian ethics according to the system of Max Scheler 
(not yet translated into English) and on the Lublin Lectures (published 
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in Polish as Wyklady lubelskie, in German as Lubliner Vorlesungen, and 
soon to be forthcoming in English as Lectures from Lublin [New York: 
Peter Lang]). Kupczak’s review of the early literature is of great value 
for two very‘simple reasons: 1) Wojtyla’s early writings, as Schmitz has 
pointed out (At the Center of the Human Drama, pp. 41-42), are grossly 
underestimated by scholars; 2) they are, for the most part, underesti- 
mated because they have not yet been widely translated, and therefore 
have not yet been widely read. 

After addressing Wojtyla’s methodology, his incorporation of phe- 
nomenology into the framework of Thomistic metaphysics, and his ped- 
igree as a Christian philosopher, Kupczak focuses on questions of “Con- 
sciousness and Efficacy” and “Transcendence and Integration” as a way 
of exposing efficient causality as a hermeneutic key in Wojtyla’s thought 
for an understanding of personal becoming. Kupczak presents the idea 
of the person, as efficient cause of his own action, as “the very center of 
Wojtyla’s philosophy” (p. 142), a center at which ethics and anthropol- 
ogy meet for their mutual enrichment. 

Incidentally, it is sometimes assumed that Wojtyla’s approach to phe- 
nomenology was formed principally by his association with Roman In- 
garden. Buttiglione understandably emphasized this association in The 
Thought of Karol Wojtyla (p.37), but John Paul himself has corrected 
Buttiglione’s manuscript in its Polish translation and deliberately ex- 
cised a reference to Ingarden as an examiner on his habilitation thesis 
(reviewer's interview with Jaroslaw Merecki, translator of the Polish 
edition of Buttiglione’s work). While Kupczak would not necessarily 
have known of this development at the time of his writing, his analysis 
of Wojtyla’s work verifies textually that Wojtyla is indeed best under- 
stood as a follower not so much of Ingarden as of Scheler and Husserl. 
Wojtyla himself has pointed out in “The Intentional Act and the Human 
Act, that is, Act and Experience” (Analecta Husserliana 5 [1976], pp. 
278, 279 n. 2) that he arrived at his conception of human action, a con- | 
ception which he notes is consistent with that of Thomas Aquinas, di- 
rectly through Scheler and Husserl, and Kupczak, for his part, points out 
» that it was actually Scheler, with his phenomenological approach to the 
correction of Kant’s overly formalistic interpretation of the moral life, 
who had the greatest influence on the development of Wojtyla’s thought. 
For this reason, there is an emphasis in Kupczak’s work on an under- 
standing of Wojtyla’s stance with regard to Scheler’s thought. 

On the other hand, Wojtyla interprets Scheler as well as Kant through 
his own prior experience of the writings of St. John of the Cross. One 
may easily surmise that, through the encounter with St. John of the 
Cross’s experience of the dark night of the soul which was supposed by 
Wojtyla’s first doctoral dissertation (English translation: Faith Accord- 
ing to Saint John of the Cross [San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1981}), 
Wojtyla might have confirmed an intuition gained earlier from his 
friendship with the mystic Jan Tyranowski, and present in his earliest 
literary works, that objective truth, not subjective emotion, is the best 
guide to the authenticity of human experience. Thus he wrote to a 
friend in 1940 that, for him, “the battle for Poetry will be a battle for hu- 
mility.” (The Making of the Pope of the Millennium. Kalendarium of 
the Life of Karol Wojtyla. Stockbridge: Marian Press, 2000, p. 77). Any- 
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one familiar, moreover, with the spirituality that twice drew Wojtyla to 
attempt to enter Carmel, will recognize in this statement an echo of the 
maxim of Saint Teresa of Jesus that “humility is to walk in the truth.” 

Human action, the action in which man causes himself to become in 
an ethical sense, must be guided less by the “subjectivity” of experience 
and more by the real experience of the acting subject who turns explic- 
itly toward the truth about the good. Nevertheless, as Wojtyla brings 
out in the Lublin Lectures, it is sentiment which serves as the ultimate, 
guiding principle for human action in the works of both Scheler and, 
surprisingly, Kant (the sentiment of duty). Wojtlya’s solution to the over- 
emphasis on sentiment which he perceives in both Scheler and Kant is 
to return to a unified approach to “act” and “experience,” and he elabo- 
rates this solution in the context of a realistic epistemology. 

Kupczak has written a valuable work which must be consulted by 
anyone at all interested in exploring the rich landscape of Wojtyla’s 
philosophical thought. Wojtyla’s project, interrupted by his call to the 
papacy, both needs and deserves further clarification and patient devel- 
opment. For scholars so inclined, Kupczak’s lucid exposition of the 
heart of Wojtyla’s complex itinerarium in personam will serve as a 
standard reference for years to come.—Joseph P. Rice, John Paul I 
Centre for the Study of Marriage and the Family, Newman Institute, 
Ireland. 


LANGTON, Rae. Kantian Humility: Our Ignorance of Things in Themselves. 
New York: Clarendon Press, 2001. xiv + 232 pp. Cloth, $72.00; paper, 
$24.95—Langton’s study is a powerful new interpretation of Kant’s doc- 
trine of the thing in itself. It offers an illuminating and thoughtful resolu- 
tion of Kant’s allegedly inconsistent theses that things in themselves ex- 
ist, they are the causes of appearances, and we cannot know them. The 
interpretation draws on central pre-Critical doctrines regarding the na- 
ture of substance and world, and finds in them the metaphysical 
grounds of the Critique of Pure Reason’s “humility” with regard to our 
knowledge of things in themselves. 

In many of the pre-Critical writings it is held to follow from the notion 
of a finite substance, as independent of everything but God, that several 
such substances don’t interact merely by virtue of shared existence. 
Kant finds the grounds of contingent cosmological connection, member- 
ship of the same world, in a further act of God, “which can be omitted or 
not omitted at his pleasure” (Collected Works, vol. 1, p. 414). This act is 
a “superaddition’” of real relations of interaction, without which the exis- 
tent substances would constitute so many worlds apart: On (one read- 
ing of) Leibniz’s view, co-worlding relations “supervene” once the “har- 
monizing” representational properties of causally isolated monads are in 
place. Kant’s insistence on “real physical connection” over mere repre- 
sentational harmony as the “glue” of a world entails a rejection of this 
position. Langton interprets this Kantian doctrine, presented vividly in 
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the Nova Dilucidatio of 1755, as the cutting loose of a substance’s ex- 
trinsic or relational from its intrinsic properties. By the latter Langton 
means those properties compatible with a substance’s existence in a 
world apart (p. 117), “the way the substances are in themselves,” while 
the relational properties are said to include the forces by means of 
which substances affect each other. 

What has this to do with humility? Langton transposes this early cos- 
mological doctrine into an explanation of the Critique of Pure Reason’s 
doctrine of our ignorance of things in themselves. Following H. Heim- 
soeth and others, she argues persuasively that the substances of the pre- 
Critical works become the things in themselves of the Critical period. 
The “appearances” of the Critique of Pure Reason (CPR) are mere “phe- 
nomenal substance,” consisting exclusively of spatial and dynamical re- 
lations—a consequence, Langton thinks, of Kant’s doctrine of our essen- 
tial “receptivity” (pp. 125-6). Yet we know now that relations for Kant 
do not supervene on the intrinsic properties of things in themselves. It 
follows that we cannot infer anything about the intrinsic properties of 
things, “the way they are in themselves,” from their relational proper- 
ties. We have, however, nothing else to go on. It is remarkable that the 
“Transcendental Aesthetic” never figures in Langton’s story. In a claim 
worth including for its shock value, we are told that, “Kant [of the CPR] 
would deny that we have knowledge of things in themselves no matter 
what he thought about space: the conclusion about humility is indepen- 
dent of any conclusion about space” (p. 211). This conclusion is per- 
haps not so outrageous. I note that C. A. Crusius, who exerted enor- 
mous influence on the development of Kants “humility’-—a theme 
unfortunately neglected by Langton—combines the “intuitive un- 
knowability” of fundamental substantial essences and forces and a real- 
ist (though unorthodox) account of space. 

What of the “problem” of the existence of things in themselves? Lang- 
ton’s Kant is a realist with respect to both dynamical relations in space, 
and their nonspatial relata. The relations are incomplete entities requir- 
ing a true first subject in which to inhere. Such a subject is not to be 
found in space, which is just relations “all the way down.” Jt must there- 
fore be something “out of” the appearance. On such a reading, there is a 
goodly amount of rational metaphysics undergirding the CPR’s episte- 
mological turn. Leibniz, Wolff, and Crusius all require first subjects as 
metaphysical foundations of relations, which count as ontologically in- 
complete beings. A welcome feature of Langton’s interpretation in gen- 
eral is its break with neo-Kantian-inaugurated exclusively epistemologi- 
cal readings of the CPR, readings which see it only as the antidote to the 
poison of dogmatic metaphysics. Her compelling insights seem to me to 
furnish superior support for the unpopular view of Heimsoeth and M. 
Wundt that the Critical philosophy considered as the result of an exclu- 
sively “introspective analysis of knowledge” explains neither itself nor 
its evident closeness in countless details to Kant’s earlier metaphysical 
thought. 

I note in conclusion a single worry about the proposed Kant interpre- 
tation: There is no explanation of why Kant’s early endorsement of a di- 
vine libertas contradictionis with regard to relations, that is, God’s free- 
dom to create or omit them, should be seen as an endorsement of an 
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entirely unconstrained divine libertas contrarietatis in this regard, that 
is, a lack of any and all constraint of things’ relations by their intrinsic 
properties. Langton moves without any ado between the two interpreta- 
tions of Kant’s claim (pp. 118-19), though her project appears to require 
the truth of the latter, and it seems to me, more unlikely interpreta- 
tion.—Desmond Hogan, New Haven, Connecticut. 


MALPAS, J. E. Place and Experience: A Philosophical Topography. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. vii + 218 pp. Cloth, $54.95— 
This book’s subtitle usefully indicates the kind of project its author is 
engaged in in its pages.: The conception of a “philosophical topography” 
is drawn directly from the preface of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical In- 
vestigations. Along with brief concluding reflections on the role of 
“place” in philosophy, J. E. Malpas offers eight chapters of exploration 
of the interrelations of concepts, and realities, of space, time, place, self, 
agency, embodiment, and world. The book is clearly written, interest- 
ing, and unusually synoptic in its sources, guiding ideas, and scope. It is 
a member of a growing body of attractively ecumenical work in recent 
philosophy, bringing into creative conjunction insights and approaches 
from both analytic and continental writers and perspectives. Malpas 
presents himself as, one might say, a Heideggerian Davidsonian (or per- 
haps a Davidsonian Heideggerian). Other presences are evident: Straw- 
son, Wittgenstein, Gareth Evans, Merleau-Ponty, Bergson, John Camp- 
bell, Edward Casey, Kant. So too is engagement with literary 
articulations of concern with place in human life, in Proust, Word- 
sworth, and other writers, especially antipodean ones; and involvement 
as well with philosophical geographers who have had things to say 
about place. 

As well as its dernier mot continental/analytic ecumenicity, Malpas’s 
book is interestingly old-fashioned; it keeps company with, indeed, re- 
vives, methodologically and doctrinally, Oxbridge Kantian and neo-Kan- 
tian transcendental “logical geography,” especially as found in the pages 
of Strawson’s Individuals (London: Metheun, 1959), a book Malpas 
sometimes allies himself with and sometimes opposes. 

Malpas’s general conclusion is that a family of concepts exhibits an ir- 
reducible centrality, interdependence, and essential place in what it is to 
be ourselves, and to have (or have a capacity for) experiences of any- 
thing like the character we know: concepts, notably, of spatiality, tem- 
porality, an embodied self, agency, objectivity, subjectivity, place, and a 
spatio-temporally structured world of other selves and physical objects. 
All, for Malpas, are ineliminable, essential, and both importantly distinct 
and intertwined in the very possibility of our having lives and experi- 
ences. 

A central issue posed, and not directly confronted or (as a result) re- 
solved, in Malpas’s project, and the dialectical force with which its argu- 
ments mean to make their case, and in tum their evaluation be 
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addressed, is the kind or kinds of modality that project and dialectic in- 
volve. One example, of very many, may illustrate the matter. “[O]ne 
might say that to have beliefs (or any other mental state) is to have a ca- 
pacity for embodied, oriented agency that is most directly expressed as 
a capacity for a certain sort of complex, organized movement; and to 
have knowledge or understanding of the world in general, then, is funda- 
mentally a matter of being able to act and to move, in a certain complex 
and organized fashion, within that world” (p. 134 and following). Does 
this, or does it not, assert or imply that having beliefs (or a cognitive 
mental life) entails embodiment and motility? If so, then God (as usu- 
ally conceived), Hume’s cognizing vegetables, and hosts of other at least 
allegedly conceived or imagined odd items of philosophical (and non- 
philosophical) science fiction are logically, conceptually, or metaphysi- 
cally impossible. Strong results—one might have thought—which 
should perhaps be stated and addressed (by Malpas) more frontally. 
Yet—arguably—it is capacities only that have been declared to be con- 
cerned. In the Christian variety of theism (for example), God incarnates 
himself as a man: Perhaps, then, he is (in the Christian story) an imma- 
terial, immotile, believing, knowing agent who has still a capacity for 
motile embodiment. Maybe, then, Hume’s thinking vegetables have mo- 
tile capacity (they are already embodied). One might think relevant ca- 
pacities require being able to do these things on one’s own, having (we 
might say) aboriginal agency. Yet humans do not have that, at least at 
the start of their lives. They are potentially, or latently, or internally 
primed to manifest careers as agents. However, maybe Hume’s vegeta- 
bles also could have internal equipment for such careers, equipment 
which just never gets deployed. 

Tt is natural to think that Malpas’s capacities, and others of the modal 
items with which his argument is filled, are really natural modalities, the 
sort of thing involved in the possibility of humans living to 200 and the 
impossibility of two-ton trucks traveling intact at eleven times the veloc- 
ity of light. Occasionally (for example, p. 188) Malpas will allow that 
some of his intended claims are at least formally contingent. We seem 
sometimes pointed to an even factual stance. We have learned, with fre- 
quently repeated assertions, that the several dimensions of our localized 
agency are “constitutive of our character and identity,” and then (p. 
189), that in precisely this same sense “the landscape in which we find 
ourselves, and through which we are defined, is .. . as much a part of 
what we are, of our minds, our actions and our selves, as is the food we 
eat and the air we breathe” (p. 189). 

Is it merely pedantic, or pedantically metaphysical, or otherwise alien 
to the sort of project Malpas is engaged in, to point out that not only are 
the food we eat and the air we breathe not literally constitutive of our 
character and identity, but, at least de re modally (or Kantian transcen- 
dentally) speaking, we could have both—our character and our iden- 
tity—without eating food or breathing air at all? (Or, to add another ex- 
ample that Malpas proceeds to, our mortality: contrary to Malpas’s 
apparent claims, we do seem to be able at least to conceive ourselves as 
not confronting death.) On the one hand, it may seem that such re- 
sponse misses the mark of what Malpas is trying to do in this book—and 
it certainly would, without independent affirmation of the rich and imag- 
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inative range of trope and example, neglect so much else that is here. 
On the other hand, dominant methodological models and archetypes for 
the book are provided, it is clear (Malpas himself explicitly and repeat- 
edly conveying this), by Davidson and Strawson. Neither of the latter 
would hold that we could not make sense of what it might be like to be 
us except as eating food or breathing air, or as having to cope with the 
awareness (or indeed the fact) of our mortality. 

Wittgenstein, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty, and Proust (rather, Geroges 
Poulet, a Proust-interpreter) appear also as models and influences Mal- 
pas draws on, and perhaps they point more meaningfully to the intended 
project than either Davidson or Strawson, most of them rejecting, more 
or less self-consciously, the sort of metaphysicality that the latter two 
do not. At any rate, alongside its rich sweep and very attractive inclu- 
siveness of so wide an array of thought-sources and traditions, literary 
and geographical as well as philosophical, Malpas’s book leaves not 
quite focused or answered questions of intended methodology, and 
what precisely is the intended character of its conclusions, philosophi- 
cally Gnore pointedly, metaphysically, and modally). 

Those who, like Strawson and others (including the present re- 
viewer), are not persuaded that spatiality is altogether as fundamental a 
component of the world or our deepest-level experience or conceptual- 
izing of it as temporality, will look particularly searchingly at Malpas’s 
arguments for this position. In these arguments they will not find com- 
pelling grounds to reverse their contrary commitments. Malpas himself 
affirms that “not every change in experience is a case of the experience 
of movement” (p. 119). This appears to at least open the conceptual 
door to (experiential) temporality without (experiential) spatiality. 

The argument sometimes overreaches. Thus, Malpas finds persuasive 
an argument James Russell and others give that fruit flies must have a 
grasp of a distinction between self and world because otherwise their 
motor responses to stimuli to their left or right would be unintelligible 
(p. 113). Yet if this were so, it would seem to require imputing the same 
grasp to phototropic plants and barometers. Neither of the latter, 
surely, have grasps of anything. 
` Malpas contrasts “actual, rather than abstract, location” (p. 147). 
However, the contrary of “actual” is “possible” (or perhaps “imagin- 
able”). The point is not merely semantic. Malpas is here, and subse- 
quently, trying to confront the claim that merely felt, imagined, or con- 
ceived alterities (other subjectivities, locations, spaces) may suffice to 
ground the conceptual structure of conscious agency, rather than real or 
actual versions or instances of them. An imagined, or possible, other, 
need not be “abstract,” and is diminished or lessened by being so re- 
garded. 

With regard, specifically, to place, one has many questions, many of 
them addressed in one degree of detail or other. How individual, or par- 
ticular, need places be? Can some-place-or-other do, or must it be this 
place for a human life to be coherent, and intact? Can there be moving, 
or replaceable, places? May they have radically differing horizons for 
different selves: for some an immediate and local visible neighborhood, 
for others (jet-setters, nomads, intergalactic voyagers) dizzyingly large 
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and alterable zones and regions? Can technologies augment or alter our 
places; may “virtual place” be as good as real or veridical place? (Evi- 
dently not, for Malpas, who shares Davidsonian antiskeptical commit- 
ments, via charity and triangulation.) There are questions with political 
and historical dimensions, only rather lightly and partially addressed. 
With so much of the book affirming the value (as well as the conceptual 
necessity) of rootedness, and being at and in a home, some of these lat- 
.ter questions may seem particularly to press. Will the stateless, the 
homeless, the nomadic (peoples and individuals) be not-quite-human, 
pathological, inauthentic, or some other negative or lesser thing? Will 
the place of the slave or the oppressed be as fully identifying and hu- 
man-place-satisfying as that of the pleasantly or happily located occu- 
„pant of the same place? Do those for whom their places are places own 
them, such that others than them do not belong there? The moral tone 
of Place and Experience will certainly suggest humane replies to all of 
these questions. One may still wonder how firmly or successfully the 
book’s arguments will support such replies. 

I have raised a number of queries,.of different sorts and kinds, for 
Malpas’s book and its aims and realization of those aims. Let me con- 
clude with positive high commendation. Place and Experience offers 
forceful and stimulating argument for a broadly Davidsonian under- 
standing of the character of our condition in the world, above all in rela- 
tion to place. It deserves close and serious attention, and a wide reader- 
ship among philosophers.—Peter Loptson, University of Guelph. 


MARSHALL, John. Descartes’s Moral Theory. -Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1998. xi + 177 pp. Cloth, $37.50—Descartes’s Moral Theory is designed 
“to introduce Descartes’s moral thought to an anglophone audience” (p. 
ix). Divided into an introduction and three parts—“The Morality of the 
Discourse,” “Descartes’s Final Morality,” and “Value and Generosity”— 
the work presents Descartes as an original moral thinker who displayed 
a depth of thought and an appreciation of important theoretical issues 
significant enough to warrant a thorough consideration of his ethical 
views. 

In the first part of his book, Marshall argues that the morale par pro- 
vision of the Discourse is to be understood neither as “constructed” nor 
as “provisional’ in the sense of “temporary.” Rather, Descartes provides 
for himself what is essentially his predoubt morality, while acknowledg- 
ing it to be in some respects dubitable and imperfect (pp. 18, 27). Due 
to his confidence in human reason, Descartes believes that retaining his 
predoubt morality is justified, not by default, but by the “antecedent 
probability” of its being true (p. 31). This morale motivates the commit- 
ment to method (p. 32). At the same time, Marshall seeks to demon- 
strate that the moral maxims set forth in Discourse M—or at least the 

. first three—are derived from method (p. 33), and that maxims two and 
three are retained in the final or mature ethics (p. 47). To this end, 
Marshall reconstructs Descartes’s moral reasoning (p. 29) with particu- 


my 
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lar attention to the French philosopher's interest in addressing moral 
relativism as it appeared in the skepticism of his contemporaries (pp. 
23-4), 

Marshall explains that the key to understanding the first maxim, for 
instance, lies in Descartes’s decision not only to adopt the morality of 
his childhood, but also to adhere to the opinions of sensible men. In this 
choice, Descartes in effect acknowledges that he is a part of a moral 
community (p. 28) and that human cognition has an “epistemic poten- 
tial” which gives us good grounds for relying on the time-tried moral 
opinions of reasonable men (p. 31). The second maxim, Marshall de- 
scribes as a second-order practical principle (p. 34). Through an analy- 
sis of the examples Descartes provides to illustrate the wisdom of firmly 


‘and resolutely following the most probable opinions when certainty is 


lacking, Marshall argues that this second-order practical principle can 
be known with certainty in situations where we have already made a 
reasonable judgment about how much time we have to deliberate and 
about what is the best thing to do (p. 39). The second maxim thus de- 
pends on first-order practical principles and is generally applicable. 
Firmness and resoluteness of will make up for “what we lack in cogni- 
tive competence” in the first order (p. 41). Weak souls are those who, 
not recognizing the certainty of the second-order principle, are irreso- 
lute and suffer burdensome second thoughts (pp. 40; 44). In Marshall’s 
interpretation, when Descartes states that judging as well as we can and 
acting according to our best judgment free us from remorse and repen- 
tance, he is indicating not the goal of the maxim, but. the effect of 
“[h]aving this demand embedded in our conative and affective disposi- 
tions” (p. 44). ; 

The third maxim is also a second-order principle, likewise “neutral 
among competing first-order moralities” (p. 53). Descartes’s argument 
is that desires for things not in our power are irrational desires, and that 
all that is in our power are our own acts of will (pp. 52-3). The rational- 
ity of this maxim, like the second, demonstrates its consistency with 
Cartesian method. Dlustrating its applicability with a concrete example, 
Marshall brings out its inherent difficulties and the hope upon which it 
rests: that there is a correct first-order morality, and that we can be rea- 
sonably confident in our ability to discern it (pp. 54-5). Marshall notes 
that Descartes “suggests” and “hints” that good acts of will, for example, 
are valuable in themselves (p. 53). It will be the central task of Mar- 
shall’s book to construct the theory of objective value that Descartes’s 
morale requires (p. 55). 

Before doing so, Marshall points out in part 2 that the “Final Morality” 
we find reflected in Descartes’s late correspondence and The Passions 
of the Soul is, in essence, the morality of the Discourse., The celebrated 
tree of philosophy, whose crowning branch is a “perfect moral system,” 
is not a particularly helpful image (p. 58). What Descartes’s letters and 
final work add to his earlier morale par provision are a theory of virtue 
and an account of happiness which can both be said to be dependent on 
metaphysics and physics. Marshall takes one side of a debate among 
commentators: he argues that virtue is not solely a means to happiness, 
or contentment, or pleasure for Descartes, but is rather desired for its 
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own sake. “Setting virtue as our goal amounts to following three rules 
of morality” set forth in a letter to Elizabeth of August 4, 1645 (p. 68). 
These rules are related to the Discourse morality as “conditions that 
would be satisfied by anyone who adhered to the earlier maxims” (p. 
75). By opposing the view that virtue is a means to happiness for Des- 
cartes, Marshall challenges the interpretation of, among others, Martial 
Gueroult. Marshall’s criticism of Gueroult’s thesis that Cartesian moral- 
ity is essentially a technique forms chapter 6 of Descartes’s Moral The- 
ory. It rests on the claim that Descartes’s advocacy of the path of moral 
virtue presupposes a first-order morality, founded on a theory of value 
(p. 95). 

In the final section of his book, admittedly a “rather more speculative 
part” (p. 5), Marshall constructs the theory of value and system of duties 
that are required by the injunction to desire only virtue. Descartes’s sec- 
ond-order moral principles necessitate an account of willable ends that 
are other than virtue and that are knowable as true goods. Descartes 
himself offers “no such account, at least no careful and systematic ac- 
count” in his works (p. 115). Marshall culls from Descartes’s correspon- 
dence a list of such “first-order values”—health, beauty, joy, God, 
knowledge, friendship—and, in chapter 8, sets out “Cartesian explana- 
tions of. . . why we should be confident in our belief that they are [true] 
goods” (p. 119). Of particular interest are his assertion that friendship is 
the highest external good for Descartes (pp. 139, 145) and his analysis of 
a change in Descartes’s thinking about political allegiance from a friend- 
ship model to a social convention or compact model, similar in some re- 
spects to that of Hobbes (pp. 141-5). In defending the coherence of 
Descartes’s account of friendship against an objection raised by Ferdi- 
nand Alquié, Marshall notes a distinction critical to Descartes’s entire 
theory of valuation, namely that between disinterested esteem, which 
“places objects on the ontological scale of perfection and does not. . . 
relate these objects to us,” and interested love (p. 136). 

Marshall's final chapter sets forth an ordering of goods, derived from 
Descartes’s depiction of the generous in The Passions of: the Soul. The 
generous man recognizes the freedom of his will and the use of his rea- 
son as grounds for a true assessment of his own worth (p. 151). These 
human capacities are then the basis for his esteem of others, an esteem 
which, following Kant, Marshall terms “respect” (pp. 116, 152). “If, then, 
the dominant attitude toward others of the généreux is due respect for 
persons on account of their freedom and rationality, we might reason- 
ably try to base a Cartesian first-order morality on the value of human 
freedom” (p. 156), Marshall concludes. The natural result might be a 
“Cartesian contractualism” which would distinguish itself from Hobbe- 
sian contractualism in being morally, rather than prudentially, moti- 
vated (p. 156). Marshall concludes his book with an explanation of 
what we might take to be Cartesian perfect and imperfect duties to self 
and others (pp. 158-66). 

‘Descartes’s Moral Theory is clearly written and well structured. Mar- 
shall makes his arguments easy to follow and uses illustrative examples. 
He considers and amply cites the relevant Cartesian texts, and is so fair 
to the opposing point of view in cases of textual ambiguity that one can 
mount strong counterarguments simply on the basis of evidence 
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Marshall himself provides in his notes. Marshall acknowledges that he 
considers Descartes a neo-Stoic and that his vantage point for clarifying 
the linies of Descartes’s arguments owes a great debt to Kant. The great 
strength of Descartes’s Moral Theory is its presentation, in terms famil- 
iar to contemporary moral discourse, of the optimistic rationalist’s de- 
fense of morality in the face of moral relativism. The Cartesian scholar 

may find its updated terminology and distinctions jarring; as Marshall 
axplaing, his aim was more to probe Descartes’s arguments than to “sat- 
isfy the standard of a good historian of ideas” (p. 8).—Sarah Donahue, 
Washington, DC. 


NOONAN, Harold W. Frege: A Critical Introduction. Key Contemporary 
Thinkers. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2001. viii + 244 pp. Cloth, £50.00; 
paper, £14.99—Noonan’s book comprises, along with a substantial intro- 
duction, chapters on Frege’s logic, his philosophy of arithmetic, his 
philosophical logic and his theory of meaning, among them covering all 
his principal contributions to philosophy. The exposition, while remain- 
ing throughout accessible to any nonspecialist reader with a reasonable 
background in analytical philosophy, is sympathetic but at the same 
time searching and critical, aimed both at deepening our understanding 
of the reasons that led Frege to his most important doctrines and of the 
connections between them, and at bringing out clearly the difficulties to 
which they give rise. After a brief but engaging account of Frege’s life 
and career, Noonan’s introductory chapter provides a helpful sketch of 
the origins and development of his leading ideas in their philosophical 
and mathematical context—Kant’s thesis that mathematics, while a pri- 
ori, must be synthetic and his associated insistence on the role of intu- 
ition; the emergence of non-Euclidean geometries; and the drive for 
rigor and the arithmetization of analysis by Augustine Cauchy, Karl 
Weierstrass, and others—followed by a concise overview of Frege’s 
main contributions which serves as a useful background to their more 
detailed discussion in the chapters that follow. 

Chapter 2 sets out, with the aid of well-chosen examples, some of the 
more serious shortcomings in logic as Frege found it, brings out the un- 
derlying mathematical motivation for his Begriffsschrijt, and explains 
in detail Frege’s replacement of the traditional subject-predicate analy- 
sis of sentences by his own more powerful and flexible function-argu- 
ment analysis and the development of the quantifier-variable notation-— 
essential to his solution of the problem posed by sentences involving 
multiple generality and other problems besetting the traditional logic of 
terms—which, along with his presentation of the first formalization of 
(higher-order) quantification theory, constituted a massive step forward 
in the development of modern mathematical logic. In chapter 3, Noonan 
furnishes a close commentary on the argument of Frege’s Grundlagen, 
accurately summarizing its sharp, and for the most part devastating, cri- 
tique of views on the nature of number and arithmetic to which Frege 
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was opposed, before setting forth his own analysis of the concept of 
number and associated defense of his thesis that the laws of arithmetic 
are analytic. Noonan’s discussion here admirably conveys a sense of the 
extent to which it is—Frege’s own eventual abandonment of his logi- 
cism in the face of Russell’s antinomy notwithstanding—very much a 
live and vigorously debated question whether a modified version of 
Frege’s position may be, defensible, by assigning a leading role to 
Hume’s principle in place of Frege’s explicit definition of number in 
terms of extensions. While not pretending to resolve this question, 
Noonan clearly explains the issues on which it turns and helpfully 
points the reader to relevant contemporary discussion. 

Chapters 4 and 5, devoted respectively to Frege’s philosophical logic 
and theory of meaning, critically expound the central ideas developed in 
three articles published in the space of two years—“Function and Con- 
cept” (1891), “On Sense and Reference,” and “On Concept and Object” 
(both 1892). In them we find, in the present reviewer’s opinion, one of 
the clearest and most insightful introductory discussions of these key 
works yet published, effectively putting the reader in touch with the fun- 
damental issues and problems in Frege’s thought which still, deservedly, 
form the focus of the best recent work in the field. Of particular value is 
Noonan’s careful explanation of Frege’s commitment to the thesis that 
sentences containing empty proper names must lack truth-value, even 
though (according to Frege) they may nevertheless express perfectly 
determinate thoughts. Implausible though it is, the commitment is inev- 

_itable, Noonan argues, given Frege’s functional theory of predication to- 
gether with his theses that the reference of a sentence is its truth-value 
and that of a singular term the object it designates. It best avoided, 
Noonan suggests, by departing from the name/bearer relation as the pro- 
totype for the notion of reference, and allowing that empty singular 
terms may have a semantic value consisting precisely in the fact that 
they lack a designation. This would allow such sentences, to have refer- 
ence even though they contain nondesignating names, and so enable 
one to hold that they express thoughts, but false ones. : An arguably bet- 

_ ter way out, not considered by Noonan, would be to grant that sen- 
tences containing empty names need not for that reason be meaning- 
less, but deny that they have sense in Frege’s technical sense of that 
word, that is, deny that they express thoughts at all. 

In spite of several decades of first-rate scholarship, it is open to ques- 
tion whether there has, prior to the appearance of this book, been a reli- 
able introduction to his work which goes deep enough to’do justice to 
the power and subtlety of Frege’s thought while remaining accessible to 
beginners or nonspecialists. Noonan’s book is, without qualification, 
the best general critical introduction to Frege’s work I have read.—Bob 
Hale, University of Glasgow. 
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OBEN, Freda Mary. The Life and Thought of St. Edith Stein. New York: Alba 
House, 2001. vii + 164 pp. Paper, $12.95—-Oben, translator of Essays on 
Woman (2d ed., 1996), has written and lectured amply on Stein. Her 
second book (following Edith Stein, Scholar, Feminist, Saint [New 
York: Alba House, 1988]), seeks to expound Stein’s essential contribu- 
tions in three areas: her life, her thought, and her effect on Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue. 

Oben essentially follows Stein’s own autobiography (Life in a Jewish 
Family), enriched by conversations with living relatives. The extent to 
which life in Stein’s family (devout mother, nonobservant children) was 
actually Jewish is never adequately addressed, and Stein’s conversion is 
presented as a confluence of circumstances and spiritual more than cul- 
tural factors. Oben’s treatment of Stein’s scholarly career as a disciple 
of Husserl includes a simple explanation of the phenomenological 
method and a short summary of Stein’s comparative study of Husserl 
and Aquinas. The period from Stein’s religious vocation up until her 
death at Auschwitz provides the occasion for a presentation of her spiri- 
tuality through a series of personalized reflections set off against an out- 
line of her magnum opus, Finite and Eternal Being (1952), finished by 
Stein in a Carmelite convent. 

Oben next presents three foci of Stein’s philosophical works: the role 
and dignity of woman, the centrality of the person, and the relation of 
the individual to society. A nice, thorough outline of the first stands 
against the background of the education of young women in pre-war 
Germany, including Oben’s own dramatization of what Stein might have 
to say to the young women of today.: Oben follows with an account of 
Stein’s philosophical thought, initially drawn from Stein’s doctoral dis- 
sertation, On the Problem of Empathy (Stein’s philosophy of the per- 
son), and then from later sources: Finite and Eternal Being, various es- 
says, and Science of the Cross (a theological work, written toward the 
end of Stein’s life), to establish Stein’s credentials as a Christian philoso- 
pher in the Thomist tradition, referring in passing to the contemporary 
debate surrounding the personhood of the human embryo. .Oben then 
deals briefly with Stein’s philosophy of community, extracting from F%- 
nite and Eternal Being, On the Problem of Empathy and her essays and 


poems. 

Finally, Oben details the process leading to the beatification and can- 
onization of Stein, including first-person accounts of the accompanying 
ceremonies. Recent controversy surrounding Stein’s canonization as a 
Catholic saint essentially turns on whether Stein should be considered a 
martyr from a Catholic or Jewish perspective; Oben, a Jewish-Catholic 
convert, makes one particularly salient point, ignored by most other 
sources: Stein’s arrest and subsequent deportation was part of a reprisal 
against the Catholic Church for protesting the deportation of Jews and 
the exclusion of Jewish children from Catholic schools (the only 
schools that they could still attend). Against objections that Stein died 
only on account of Nazi hatred of her Jewish heritage, Oben explains 
that Jewish-Protestant converts were released, while Jewish-Catholic 
converts (Stein included) were deported to Auschwitz. Stein is best 
seen, as she saw herself, as.a Catholic who never stopped being also a 
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Jew. This detail, of interest to philosophers of religion, also renders 
more intelligible the recent resurgence of interest in Stein among 
Catholic thinkers engaged in interreligious dialogue with Judaism. If 
Stein died because of hatred of the Catholic faith, then, by Catholic defi- 
nition, she is a Catholic niartyr; Stein’s own perspective, however, offers 
an insight into her thought on the different levels of membership ina 
community: her last will arid testament (1939) contains a prescient act 
of self-offering “as expiation for the unbelief of the Jewish people, so 
that the Lord will be accepted by His own” (p. 55). Oben’s philological 
analysis reveals that Stein’s concern as a Catholic was not for Jews to 
become Catholics, but to be better Jews. In this respect, Oben’s work is 
a valuable contribution to the, emerging portrait of a woman held in 
common veneration by two faiths. 

This book was originally published as an album of taped, popular lec- 
tures (Edith Stein a Saint for Our Times, ICS, n. d.). Philosophers may 
find its resulting colloquial tone distracting, and its imperfect inclusion 
of essential scholarly apparatus less than satisfying. Oben does make an 
honest attempt to approximate Stein’s philosophical thought, and her 
summaries of Stein’s writings can be useful for indicating a direction for 
further study. Her application of Stein’s positions to certain contempo- 
rary debates permits her to present Stein’s thought in a concrete manner 
and to broaden its presentation by application to a new context. She 
also attempts to overcome the distressing tendency of recent biogra- 
phers to deal with Stein strictly from a hagiographical standpoint, to the 
exclusion of her philosophical works. Within her area of competency 
(literature), Oben gives an able description of the whole of Stein’s work. 

Unfortunately, Oben does not entirely escape a tendency to hagiogra- 
phy in style and content. A comparison with S. Batzdorff’s Aunt Edith 
(Springfield: Templegate Publishers, 1998) suggests that Oben overem- 
phasizes the piety of Stein’s early life. Oben also seems to overempha- 
size connections between Stein and other philosophers. She insists that 
the philosophy of Karol Wojtyla (John Paul I) “clearly shows the influ- 
ence of Edith Stein” (p. 73); close associates of Wojtyla in Lublin have 
assured me, instead, that Stein and Wojtyla arrived at parallel conclu- 
sions independently, and that Wojtyla’s relatively recent reference to 
Stein in Fides et Ratio (1998, p. 74), not cited by Oben, would not by it- 
self justify Oben’s position. Oben further offers no support for her as- 
sertion that Wojtyla “had familiarized himself with Edith’s work and of- 
ten suggested her writings to his students as rich material for doctoral 
studies” (p. 73); George Weigel, Wojtyla’s latest and most philosophi- 
cally thorough biographer, makes no such claim (compare Weigel, Wit- 
ness to Hope, New York: Harper-Collins, 1999, pp. 537-43). Oben like- 
wise seems to overstate indications of the specific connection between 
Stein and Max Scheler; while Scheler was one of Stein’s most influential 
teachers, Oben’s premise of a passage from Scheler followed by the con- 
clusion, “Of course, this passage suggests how Scheler influenced Edith 
Stein” (p. 97), is simply unverifiable. At least one position of Stein is in- 
terpreted inaccurately (Stein’s “modification” of the destiny of woman is 
trivialized as “a change in sex roles” [p. 70]). 

Stein’s thought is as difficult as it is profound. Husserl considered her 
doctoral dissertation an independent work. Oben lacks a philosopher’s 
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perspective, and fails to discern the subtleties in Stein’s approach to 
woman as a “species,” within the unity of the human “species” as a 
whole (p. 79). A better philosophical treatment of Stein’s position on 
the problem of gender differentiation is J. K. Rodeheffer’s “On Spiritual 
Maternity: Edith Stein, Aristotle, and the Nature of Woman” (Annual 
ACPA Proceedings 72 [1999]: 285-303). Oben also ignores the recently 
analyzed polemic against Heidegger’s Being and Time and Stein in Fi- 
nite and Eternal Being (S. J. I. Adamska, Madrosc Milosci, Bernardi- 
num, TczZew-Pelplin, 1998, pp. 52-7). Unfortunately, Oben’s tilt toward a 
common parlance needlessly sacrifices the linguistic precision crucial 
to philosophical argumentation. Beginning students will find Oben’s 
work valuable in discerning a general direction to Stein’s life and 
thought; serious scholars would be better advised to read Stein for 
themselves.—Monika Rice, Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 


PALMQUIST, Stephen R. Kant’s Critical Religion: Volume Two of Kant’s Sys- 
tem of Perspectives. Burlington: Ashgate, 2000. xvi + 560 pp. Cloth, 
$99.95—This work is part of a proposed four volume series. (The re- 
vised version of the first volume is titled Kant’s Critical Philosophy.) A 
much-respected teacher once told Palmquist, “No single philosopher 
has done more damage to the Christian religion than Immanuel Kant.” 
Palmquist eventually came to disagree strongly: he regards the present 
volume as an attempt to remove his teacher's appraisal “from the collec- 
tive consciousness of contemporary philosophy of religion” (p. 247). 
The result is a compendious effort, full of excellent textual analysis that 
may, nevertheless, lead the critical reader to conclude that Palmquist’s 

‘teacher was right after all. How can this be? Palmquist successfully de- 
fends Kant, on Kant’s own terms, against various allegations, including 
prominently the following: (1) that his philosophy is antimetaphysical; 
(2) that he reduces religion to morality; (3) that he is a deist, not a theist; 
and (4) that'he denies even the possibility of mystical experience. 

If metaphysics is in part as Kant claims, “the science of the bound- 
aries of human reason” (p. 6), then his critical philosophy is a quintes- 
sential exercise in metaphysics, all the more so because it includes 
within these boundaries extensive and central discussions of the ideas 
of God, freedom, and immortality. Up to this point, Palmquist’s defense 
of Kant succeeds entirely. However, those who maintain that Kant’s 
philosophy is antimetaphysical may simply mean it rules out a priori the 
possibility of attaining anything more than ideas logically needed to 
complete a rational account of morality. In the minds of these critics, 
this a priori limitation prevents metaphysics from arriving at its proper 
goal, namely knowledge of realities themselves (not just of ideas) that 
are beyond ordinary experience. Set in these terms the antimetaphysi- 
cal allegation appears to stick. Second, Palmquist rightly observes that, 
in general, to argue from morality to religion is not the same as reducing 
religion to morality. However, since the argument is entirely to ideas 
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logically necessary to complete a system of thought, it seems a quibble 
whether the resultant system should be called “morality” (reducing reli- 
gion to morality) or “religion” (reducing morality to religion) or “moral- 
ity arid religion” (refusing to do either). Those charging reductionism 
may thus not feel defeated. Third, Palmquist rightly points out that the 
idea of God Kant requires in order to satisfy the otherwise unsatisfiable 
needs of reason includes such notions as “legislator,” “savior,” and 
“judge”—notions not part of the deist’s impersonal God. However, an 
idea, no matter how richly endowed, is still only an idea, which is even 
less than the reality of the deist’s God. Within Kant’s philosophy the sta- 
tus of a most wonderful and necessary idea is the highest possible sta- 
tus. Philosophies or religions (Christianity) with thicker ontologies, 
however, do not find here even the possibility of anything thick enough 
to satisfy the requirements for theism. On their terms, of course, they 
are quite right. Fourth, Palmquist, and here his masterful discussion of 
Kant becomes its most masterful, argues that, given Kant’s analysis of 
human experience in general, there is nothing to rule out (mystical) ex- 
perience of God. Palmquist rightly points out that even the experience 
of oneself as “self-creativity” is, for Kant, not an experience of the “nou- 
menal self.” Its source is reason, whence it is objectified in experience 
(p. 351). The idea of God too has its entire source in reason. What is to 
prevent it from also being objectified in experience? Nothing radical to 
Kant’s thought. So we have experiences of the phenomenal self, of phe- 
nomenal caloric (something else Kant thought reason demanded), and 
of the phenomenal God. Palmquist is right—Kant could consistently al- 
low for “mystical experience” thus critically explained and defined. 
However, this is “deconstructed” mysticism—going along with the “de- 
constructed” metaphysics, theism, and thus religion (Christianity) we 
have already discussed. If Palmquist prefers these deconstructed ver- 
sions because he accepts Kant’s Critical philosophy, then he has be- 
come a case in point of his much-respected teacher’s complaint, a com- 
plaint offered from a completely different point of view than Kant’s, of 
course. 

Palmquist also pulses issues ain this-volume hat peran tothe Kantian 
corpus more generally. He cogently shows that the dividing line be- 
tween the pre-Critical period and the Critical period is not a clear one: 
the transition was gradual. He seems at some pains to downplay the im- 
portance of Hume as Kant’s awakener from dogmatic slumber, but it is 
hard to see how his account succeeds:in diminishing Hume’s role. 

The appendices offer excellent ways to continue the discussions of 
the main chapters. The bibliography, glossary, and various indices are 
generally ample and useful. A minor complaint: the subject index seems 
all too brief, but perhaps that is greedy.—Thomas A. Puesuan? Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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POGGI, Stefano. Il genio e l'unità della natura: La scienza della Germania 
romantica (1790-1830). Bologna: il Mulino, 2000. 736 pp. Paper, 
€33.57—This clear and well-documented monograph is dedicated to the 
development of the interweaving of science and philosophy in Germany 
from the years following the French Revolution to Hegel’s death. The 
role played by chemistry has long been recognized as central and many 
studies have delved into it; and the same holds for the primacy of the 
“biocentric” standpoint, which was originally sponsored by Goethe. 
However, Poggi’s book has a much wider scope. It gives space to al- 
most the whole scope of science in those decades in Germany. It begins 
by dealing with the philosophical foundations of scientific investigation, 
as were provided, among others, by Kant in his Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of the Science of Nature (pp. 67-97). Goethe’s introduction of the 
notions of “form” and “polarity” is the subject of the second chapter (pp. 
99-127). Chapters 3 and 4 are dedicated to animal physiology (pp. 129- 
82), chapter 5 to physics and cosmology (pp. 183-209), and chapter 6 to 

 Schelling’s arguments for proving the existence of the infinite in the fi- 
nite by means of the notion of the world’s soul (pp. 211-77). With chap- 
ter 7 the investigation shifts to the individual sciences starting with 
mathematics (pp. 279-330), chapter 8 is dedicated to medicine (pp. 331- 
65), chapter 9 to chemistry (pp. 367-438), and chapter 10 to biology (pp. 
439-543). Finally, the eleventh and last chapter considers neurophysiol- 
ogy and psychology (pp. 545-606). Only one discipline is missing, 
which is geology, and missing too is the discussion of two major issues 
such as alchemy, and the connection of romantic science to literature. 
Poggi had to draw a line to avoid his research going out of proportion 
Cp. 15). 
As a matter of fact, Poggi does not aim at presenting an historical re- 
construction of each of the above mentioned per se. His approach is 
rather that of the historian of philosophy who is looking for the impact 
of philosophical ideas among scientists. His main object is to question 
the widespread assumption that German romantic science be nothing 
-more than an accessory episode of the heroic adventure of German ide- 
alism (p. 15, 61). This assumption is incorrect, Poggi argues, because if 
it is true that German romantic science had profound ties to philosophy, 
it is also true that all individual scientists worked with full freedom on 
their own. It is rather the contrary that holds: at a certain point in their 
philosophical career, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel contributed in 
full seriousness to science. Chemistry, Poggi notes, played a leading 
role, but it took half a century for chemistry to transform itself into a 
“science” from the “systematic art” Kant still declared it to be. The is- 
sues related to the psychology and neurophysiology, to the brain (the 
“organon of the soul”), were scientific in nature, and nonetheless pro- 
vided strong stimuli for philosophy. It is further not true, says Poggi, 
that romantic science and romantic medicine, which famously resulted 
in the diffusion of homeopathy (the “sweet” medicine) are identical. 
Poggi’s evidence rather shows that it was romantic science that pushed 
up research, not just medicine. Romantic science implemented a para- 
digm aimed at elevating a science that is made of experiments and of so- 
lutions to problems pertaining to man’s own nature to the rank of a “nat- 
ural theology.”—-Riccardo Pozzo, The Catholic University of America. 
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RENAULT, Laurence. Descartes ou la félicité volontaire. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 2000. 222 pp. Cloth, n. p.—Laurence Renault has 
written a noteworthy book. In 1975 Jean-Luc Marion made sense of 
Descartes’s first work, the Regulae ad Directionem ingenii, by explor- 
ing the text as an appropriation and reinterpretation of Aristotelian the- 
ses concerning science and being (Sur l’ontologie grise de Descartes 
[Paris: J. Vrin, 1975]). In Descartes ou la félicité volontaire, Renault, a 
former student of Marion’s and now his colleague at the Sorbonne, 
brings the same hermeneutic to Descartes’s final work, Les Passions de 
Vdme, to show the implications of philosophy-become-epistemology for 
an understanding of man’s end or happiness. Renault argues that, in his 
later correspondence as well as his work on the passions, Descartes was 
occupied with developing a conception of happiness that would be con- 
sistent with his reformulation of philosophy. While Descartes had previ- 
ously appeared to subscribe to an Aristotelian notion of happiness as a 
contemplative theoretical activity, his later work evidences an apprecia- 
tion of man’s happiness as founded on an act not of intellect, but of will. 
Descartes ou la félicité volontaire explores the subtle nuances of this 
change. 

In the first chapter (pp. 11-49), Renault examines the way in which 
Descartes’s method aims to replace the Aristotelian conjunction of wis- 
dom and divine science. According to Renault, the key to understanding 
Descartes’s rejection of theoria as a privileged activity is to be found in 
Descartes’s interpretation of wonder. Whereas Aristotle depicts wonder 
as the engine of philosophical investigation, orienting its development 
toward contemplation of the divine (p. 23), Descartes regards wonder 
as an impediment to the progress of knowledge (p. 26) and a distraction 
from the investigation of the truth (p. 33). Exploiting the double mean- 
ings of the French l’admiration (and the Latin admiratio), Renault ar- 
gues that Descartes’s early criticism of l'admiration is both an expres- 
sion of his view that method should preclude wonder at what is not-yet 
known, and an expression of his view that specialized knowledge is not 
something worthy of admiration. In his final work, Les Passions de 
l'âme, Descartes will give wonder and admiration a new role to play in 
the definitively Cartesian conception of wisdom (pp. 48-9). 

Despite Descartes’s initial rupture with the Aristotelian understanding 
of wisdom, his conception of happiness appears to remain founded on 
the contemplation of God in his early works (p. 123). The disparity be- 
tween the practical end of “true philosophy” and Descartes’s conceiving 
man’s end as contemplation permits Renault to consider the early no- 
tion of happiness a happiness par provision (p. 125). In her fourth 
chapter, Renault identifies the stages in Descartes’s thought concerning 
the implications of thinking according to method for the conduct of life. 
Initially, true understanding suffices for right action; in stage two, the 
self-determining will plays a preeminent role; finally, the will is under- 
stood to be determined by a true understanding of the general principles 
of Cartesian philosophy (pp. 129-38). It is in the final stage that happi- 
ness and wisdom are connected: a true understanding of the indefinite 
extension of body, on the one hand, and of the nature of the soul and the 
infinite perfection and omnipotence of God on the other, produce a love 
of God and a detachment from life and worldly goods expressed by the 
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adjoined moral principle that the good of the whole is to be preferred to 
our own good (p. 141). Since ultimately it is the love of God truly under- 
stood that, according to Renault, provides for the conjunction of wis- 
dom and morality, it appears that happiness in the Cartesian system is 
now based not on a contemplative but on a voluntary activity. The love 
of God, or “secularized charity” (p. 147), is not an end in itself, however, 
Rather, it is a means to the mastery of desires and the perfecting and de- 
velopment of knowledge which in turn produce the pleasure of self-sat- 
isfaction (pp. 152-5). 

Renault explores further the emergence of Descartes’s voluntarist 
conception ‘of happiness. In the subsequent chapter (chapter 5), 
Renault examines the role of the theory of the passions in the Cartesian 
reformulation of happiness. Since, according to Renault, Descartes’s 
“order and enumeration of the passions” consists, for the most part, in 
submitting the theory of Thomas Aquinas to the requirements of 
method, it is to the novel introduction of wonder among the basic pas- 
sions that we must attribute the connection between the theory of the 
passions and the reformulation of happiness, While method should pre- 
empt the wonder founded on ignorance, wonder can also be well used 
and compatible with “true philosophy” when founded on the extraordi- 
nary nature of its object (p. 176). Wonder finds its role in the Cartesian 
theory of the passions in the part it plays in generosity or legitimate self- 
esteem (pp. 176-7). Self-esteem is legitimate when based on that which 
is truly great in us, namely the use of our free will and our control over 
our volitions. Generosity, therefore, or the “good use of self-esteem,” 
could be said to consist in “the correct consideration of the highest good 
for us” (as opposed to the highest good in itself) (p. 179, reviewer's 
translation). Descartes considers the good use of our will to be our 
highest good and rightly an object of continued wonder (p. 179). It is by 
such good use that we are made like to God (pp. 180-1). In effect, Des- 
cartes takes up a Thomistic theme—the role of wonder in beatitude— 
and shifts the ground, first by making wonder a passion; second by mak- 
ing its object the highest good for man; and third by rejecting the idea of 
wonder as a desire for knowledge and an aspiration to perfection 
founded on the intellect (pp. 183-4). 

In her final chapter, Renault suggests that Cartesian generosity is not 
only a substitute for a Aristotelian conception of a contemplative happi- 
ness, it is also a reformulation of the scholastic interpretation of Aristo- 
telian magnanimity (p. 185). The new name that Descartes gives his vir- 
tue-passion signifies its new object in the Cartesian theory: unlike 
magnanimity, generosity has as its object the greatness of the soul itself 
and the generous man is the object of his own admiration (p. 186). This 
modification of the Thomistic conception of magnanimity highlights the 
self-containment and self-sufficiency of Cartesian generosity. In short, 
generosity is the “repetition of the cogito, under the modality of the will” 
(p. 199, reviewer’s translation). 

By studying Descartes’s interest in moral philosophy in the context of 
his engagement with Aristotelian, rather than Stoic or Epicurean, 
thought, Renault brings out heretofore unrecognized features of the syn- 
thesis of ethics and the theory of knowledge in Cartesian philosophy (p. 
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211). She clarifies the new agenda that finds its expression in what Des- 
cartes calls “true philosophy,” while at the same time demonstrating the 
complexities of the relation of Cartesian thought to the Aristotelian tra- 
dition. Renault’s work does not answer all of the questions it raises 
about the complex interrelation of Cartesian ethics and epistemology, 
nor about the relation of Descartes to the tradition. Descartes ou la 

: félicité volontaire is itself a complex book, better suited to the specialist 
than to those seeking an introduction to Cartesian moral philosophy. 
Nevertheless, the recent surge of interest in Descartes’s moral views 
suggests that there are now a number of specialists who will find 
Renault’s book of great value. Renault's chapters on Descartes’s appro- 
priation, in the name of the. certitude of philosophical: knowledge, of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century theological criticism of Aristotle 
(chapters 2-3) are extremely provocative, particularly her comparison 
of the thought of Descartes with that of William of Ockham. In addition, 
Descartes ou la félicité volontaire makes its central point strongly, 
thereby demonstrating the usefulness of reading Descartes with Aristo- 
tle in mind.—Sarah Donahue, Washington, DC. 


SINGER, Beth J. Pragmatism, Rights, and Democracy. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1999. xii + 207 pp. Cloth, $30.00; paper, $18.00—This 
is a collection of papers that develops implications of Singer’s book Op- 
erative Rights (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993). Her 
theory of rights assigns a central role to community as the “context and 

condition of individuality and identity as well as rights,” but she consid- 
ers herself “to belong to the Pragmatist tradition” in view of her debt to 
George Herbert Mead and John Dewey (p. xii). 

Here is a brief overview of the chapters. Chapter 1, “Four Principles 
of Traditional Theories of Rights,” canvases and criticizes traditional 
and contemporary theories of rights. Chapter 2, “An Alternative to the 
Dominant Tradition,” introduces her own theory, which replaces the 
rights-as-claims (with correlative duties) by the triadic relation of a 
rights-entitlement, an obligation to respect such, and “the attitude of a 
community in which there are rights that are actually operative” (p. 27). 
Chapter 3, “Jean-Jacques Rousseau, John Stuart Mill, and Thomas Hill 
Green on Natural Rights,” discusses Rousseau, Mill, and Green, who 
stand with Singer in her opposition to the natural-rights tradition. Chap- 
ter 4, “The Democratic Solution to Ethnic Pluralism,” applies her theory 
to ethnic pluralism, arguing that minority rights are a necessary condi- 
tion for political unity. Chapter 5, “Difference, Otherness, and the Cre- 
ation of Community,” applies her theory to conflict resolution, from the 
perspective of creation of community rather than negotiation or media- 
tion. Chapter 6, “Multiculturalism, Identity, and Minority Rights: Will 
Kymlicka and the Concept of Special Rights,” sets out the differences 
between her treatment of minority rights and Will Kymlicka’s. Chapter 
7, “Deep Diversity: Charles Taylor and the Politics of Federalism,” 
brings aboriginal writings and documents to bear on Charles Taylor’s 
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proposal for constitutional changes in Canada. Chapter 8, “Pragmatism, 
Rights, and Democracy,” makes a case that George Herbert Mead pre- 
sents the most important pragmatist theory of rights. Chapter 9, “Rec- 
onciling Liberalism and Communitarianism,” attempts a reconciliation 
of liberalism and communitarianism. The postscript, “But I have a 
right!”, replies to critics of her earlier book, Operative Rights. 

As conferred by a community through the establishment of norms, 
rights are not a priori, according to Singer’s theory, and so it does not 
follow from the existence of rights that there are, “ipso facto, universal 
human rights” (p. 28). One’s claim to have a right that is not operative in 
a community to which one belongs can only be the claim that one ought 
to have that right (and others too, mutatis mutandis). Singer’s theory 
of universal human rights is a theory of “fundamental generic rights” 
that ought to be operative in every normative community. These are 
“fundamental in that they are necessary conditions for the continuing 
existence and stability of any normative community, and generic in the 
sense that they ought to be made universally operative” (pp. 30-1). 
These fundamental generic rights are two, a right to authority and a 
right to autonomy. The former acknowledges that the members of the 
community must “exercise their own personal authority,” for without 
that the community’s norms could not come into being in the first place. 
The latter, the right to autonomy, follows from the requirement that the 
norms be operative and recurrently applied. For if these are not to be 
involuntary, “in which case the norms are likely to be rejected,” those 
persons who are called on to apply them must be allowed to do so in ac- 
cordance with their own judgment and in the light of their own experi- 
ence: “That is, they must be allowed to judge the norms autonomously.” 
(p. 30). 

It is clear that Singer is resisting the pull of the communitarian ele- 
ment in her theory of rights toward relativism. She wants it to have crit- 
ical force against patriarchy, for instance, in order to support a woman’s 
claim to equal rights with men in a patriarchal society (p. 29). In order 
for it to have this force she must provide backing for her account of ge- 
neric human rights, specifically for the proposition that equal rights for 
women “are necessary conditions for the continuing existence and sta- 
bility of any normative community.” This seems a tall order, since nor- 
mative communities have existed for thousands of years without such 
equal rights. One is inclined therefore to suspect a flaw in her main ar- 
gument for fundamental generic human rights, summarized in the previ- 
ous paragraph. 

The problem is that the argument for the fundamental generic human 
right of autonomy presupposes false claims about the degree of volun- 
tariness that is required for a stable normative community. More ex- 
actly, the problem is that her argument for autonomy overlooks the sca- 
lar character of the concept of voluntariness, treating it as a bipolar 
toggle, voluntary/nvoluntary, whereas it is a matter of degree. A related 
problem is that her claim for autonomy overlooks the extent to which 
people are sheeplike, going with the social flow willy-nilly, in a manner 
that makes the voluntary/involuntary distinction problematic in applica- 
tion to their conduct. 
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Here is the passage at issue. “Normative community being a neces- 
sary condition of human existence, a right of personal authority ought to 
be established in every community. But for norms to continue to be nor- 
mative, they must be recurrently applied and, if their application is not 
to be an involuntary performance (in which case they will lapse into 
desuetude and lose their authority), those persons who are called on or 
are in a position to apply them must be allowed to do so in accordance 
with their own judgment and in the light of their own experience. That 
is, they must be allowed to judge the norms autonomously” (p. 30). 

A minimum of cooperation given voluntarily is a condition of a stable 
normative community, but this minimum falls short of Singer's require- 
ment of autonomy, dragging her into relativism in areas, such as 
women’s rights and minority rights, where she wants to stand for univer- 
salism. That there must be universal human rights because of human 
autonomy may be true on a Kantian conception of autonomy, but that is 
not what Singer provides. Her blend of communitarianism and pragma- 
tism is an insufficiently strong tonic for this purpose.—Wesley Cooper, 
University of Alberta. 


TORCHA, N. Joseph. “Creatio ex nihilo” and the Theology of St. Augustine: 
The Anti-Manichaean Polemic and Beyond. American University Stud- 
ies, vol. 205. New York: Peter Lang, 1999. xxv + 279 pp. Cloth, $49.95 
Emerson once referred to Swedenborg as “one of the missouriums and 
mastodons of literature.” These terms could with far more truth and 
less banality be applied to St. Augustine. His thought is overwhelming, 
as is the amount of literature he has generated. A wealth of studies has 
been published in the past half-century, some of exceptional value such 
as those of Peter Brown, John O’Meara, Jean Pepin, and Eugene Por- 
talie, 

Professor Torchia’s book is a new and welcome addition to the litera- 
ture, although it cannot be numbered among the exceptional. He has 
provided a study that covers a relatively neglected enclave of August- 
ine’s thought: his theology of creation and its ramifications, The study is 
centered on his anti-Manichaean polemic, which covers a period of ap- 
proximately thirteen years from De Moribis (887-8) to the completion 
of Conta Faustum (898-400), during which he castigated the sect for 
their moral hubris and intellectual slovenliness. 

Beginning with Scriptural texts (Genesis 1:1-2; 2 Maccabees 7:28), 
Professor Torchia passes to the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists, cred- 
iting Theophilus of Antioch with providing “an unambiguous expression 
of the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo.” The philosophical ground of the 
doctrine is briefly discussed, marking the later Platonists who main- 
tained that “creation” emerged from formless matter. This and other 
strands of pagan speculation were incorporated by Christian thinkers in 
their commentaries on creation. Whatever its ultimate effect, Christian 
interpretation by the end of the second century was “unanimous” in its 
affirmation of creation from absolute nonbeing. 
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The Manichaean controversy provided Augustine with the point of de- 
parture for his most incisive speculations regarding creation. As Tor- 
chia observes, the Manichees provided “an entire outlook that perme- 
ated late antiquity.” A summary of their cosmogony based on the Liber 
Scholiorum of Theodore bar Khoni and the Fihrist of Ibn Abi Ja’kub 
an-Nadim is provided encapsulated into three “moments.” In the 
“former time” the realms of Light and Darkness are contiguous. This is 
followed by the “present time” when the realm of light is invaded by 
Darkness, and concludes with “future time” when the captive particles 
of light are released, reaching a crescendo with a great conflagration 
lasting 1,468 years. 

Augustine had been captivated by the Manichaean cosmogony as a 
young man. The problem of evil obsessed him and for a time he retained 
the conception of God as corporeal, a view later rejected through the in- 
fluence of the Libri platonicorumo. His attack on Manichaean cosmog- 
ony was part of his campaign against their moral hubris and intellectual 
slovenliness that blurred the contours of reality; against their dualism, 
objections to the Old Testament, and accusations of Christian hostility 
to reason. 

Creatio ex nihilo then provides the ground for Augustine’s critique of 
Manichaean dualism, allowing him to counter the notion of a radical ten- 
‘sion between light (good) and darkness (evil). As everything that exists 
is created by God and is good, evil cannot exist as a substance. Evil - 

‘ arises from the mutability of created things or from human prevarica- 
tion, in other words, sin. As Professor Torchia indicates, Augustine’s 
treatment of creatio ex nihilo in De natura boni emerges in the context 
of his deliberations on the problem of evil, the “dominant concern” of 
his early spiritual struggle. 

God creates in a wholly unqualified sense from nothing, through a 
free act of His will. This is given its most “thoroughgoing and compre- 
hensive” definition in De vera religiione. It is necessary, indicates Tor- 
chia, to distinguish between creatio ex nihilo and creatio de nihil as 
Augustine uses them “interchangeably.” The first, “that whieh is from 
God,” corresponds to finite beings proceeding from nothing; the second, 
“that which is out of God,” that which proceeds from the divine sub- 
stance, that is, his Verbum. It is creatio ex nihilo which provided a scaf- 
folding for his attack on Manichaeanism. 

The Manichaeans are obliged to acknowledge that the realms of Light 
and Darkness are both material and spatially bounded, also that the 
light-realm is debased by the invasion of the darkness-realm and there- 
fore subordinate to it. In sharp contrast, Christian belief affirms that 
God admits of no contrary principle, that evil is not a substance and is 
merely a deficiency in the goodness of created natures, and insists that 
there is an ontological distinction between God and creation. 

Professor Torchia succeeds in presenting creatio ex nihilo as the cen- 
ter out of which Augustine’s polemic against the Manichees emerged 
and the hub from which many of his important speculations proceed. 
Though his presentation is uneven and there are breaks in continuity, 
the volume is informative, useful to the student, and a contribution to 
the field of Augustiniana——R. A. Herrera, Seton Hall University. 
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TOULMIN, Stephen. Return to Reason. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2001. xi + 243 pp. Cloth, $24.95—Lacking a subtitle as it does, the name 
of this work might lead one unfamiliar with Stephen Toulmin’s previous 
writings to expect an extended criticism and condemnation of postmod- 
ern thought and its skeptical excesses; although postmodernity also is 
implicitly caught in the dragnet of the argument (see p. 207), the book’s 
target is in fact modernity. Expanding upon a theme introduced in his 
previous books The Uses of Argument (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1958) and Cosmopolis (New York: Free Press, 1989), in Re- 
turn to Reason Toulmin reflects on the origin and spread of the Carte- 
sian obsession with demanding mathematical rigor in every inquiry 
seeking to be dubbed “science,” from the birth of mathematical physics 
in the seventeenth century to economics, sociology, and ethics in the 
nineteenth and twentieth. Explicitly stated in the introductory chapter, 
Toulmin’s thesis is that this modern focus on what he calls “rationality” 
has eclipsed the more moderate, and in fact ancient, goal of “reason- 
ableness,” meaning “substantive argumentation” that “has the body and 
force needed to carry conviction” (p. 15) and “to put a conclusion ‘be- 
yond a reasonable doubt” (p. 19). Following a semiautobiographic ap- 
proach—anyone expecting a theoretical analysis, he explains, “misses 
the point. ... The only way to proceed, . . . is to go behind all the rival 
theoretical positions and present a narrative with a personal perspec- 
tive” (p. 7}—Toulmin’s aim is “to steer a middle way, and to show how 
the idea of Reasonableness [sic] lets us keep on an even keel” (p. 7) that 
will allow us to “reestablish the proper balance between Theory and 
Practice, Logic and Rhetoric, Rationality and Reasonableness” (p. 13). 
Thus the work is not only a critique of modernity, but also an outline of 
how we can undo, and in many ways are already undoing, its latent er- 
rors. 

The second and third chapters sketch out the intellectual climate of 
the seventeenth century and the changes in the method of pursuing nat- 
ural science wrought by Descartes, Hobbes, and Galileo. Standing in the 
way of an appealing paradigm offering certainty by way of a single meth- 
odology in a period when both scientific and theological systems were 
being challenged, fought over, and often destroyed, humanists like Mon- 
taigne, the sole proponents of reasonableness, soon lost their influence. 
The mathematical paradigm led then to the “invention of disciplines,” 
the scientific division of labor that focused its workmen to put on “intel- 
lectual or practical blinders” (p. 41). Although the advantages of spe- 
cialization were undeniable, there was a “risk that rigor might degener- 
ate into rigidity” (p. 41), a narrowness whereby practitioners “forget 
what limits they have accepted in mastering the systematic procedures 
of their disciplines ... [and] elevate [them] to the status of being ‘the 
one and only right way” (p. 42), dismissing all other standpoints as be- 
ing naive. This risk is still more threatening for ethics, psychology, and 
all the social sciences, given that mathematics, a science that abstracts 
from value and the good, becomes their paradigm. The fourth and fifth 
chapters follow the attempts in the eighteenth through twentieth centu- 
ries at holding economics and language up to the rationalistic standard; 
drawing on particular examples, Toulmin argues that as practiced these 
disciplines seem to profit little from this formalization. Indeed, the 
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Newtonian inability to solve the three-body problem should have led the 
“new Newtons” to wonder about whether theory determines practice 
even in mathematical physics. 

Chapters 6 through 9 make the case that alternative methods—specif- 
ically, clinical and experience-oriented methods—are more appropriate 
to and in fact bear more fruit in, for example, medicine, psychology, and 
moral action. Reformulating the ancient dictum that the mode of a sci- 
ence should follow the knowability of its object, the contingency and te- 
leology in human activity should rule out any tunnel-vision emphasis on 
rationalistic rigor in the human sciences. Toulmin argues that of the 
premoderns, Aristotle best saw this need for different methods and ex- 
pectations for different sciences, and, in the experience-based realms of 
the ethical and the practical, the need for objectivity without detach- 
ment, reasoning without a demand for strict deduction, and generaliza- 
tion without universalization; a return to reason is or at least implies a 
return to Aristotelian phronesis. 

The four remaining chapters point to signs that reason is already heal- 
ing itself: tolerance and “intellectual democracy” are overcoming natu- 
ral science’s “intellectual elitism” (pp. 99, 167). A new trust in “pre-ver- 
bal” and “non-theory-laden insights” (p. 185) is being seen by many as 
not only a given but as the foundation on which all theoretical ideas rest. 
Toulmin further recommends an allegedly Aristotelian reinstatement of 
the sophist and the moral casuist as inquirers with as much a claim on 
the real as the mathematical physicist; pragmatism and Pyrrhonian 
skepticism “are the beginning of a wisdom that is better than the dreams 

. of the rationalists” (p. 191). One might hope that Toulmin is merely en- 
gaging in rhetorical hyperbole—as it were, straightening the stick by 
bending it in the opposite direction—but he is emphatic: the concluding 
postscript begins with the claim that putting reason and rationality back 
in balance requires that we “acknowledge that our best-founded beliefs 
are still uncertain,” a realization that will restore “our commonsense 
ways of thought” (p. 204). While his analysis of the havoc wrought by 
modernity’s mathesis universalis, and many of his particular prescrip- 
tions to counter it, ring true, his insistence that ethical theory is irrele- 
vant to ethical practice and that “we can know nothing about the world 
of experience with complete certainty” (p. 196) will be repulsive to most 
(not the least to Aristotelians). The medicine seems worse than the dis- 
ease.—Christopher A. Decaen, Thomas Aquinas College. 


TURNER, John D. and MAJERCIK, Ruth, editors. Gnosticism and Later Pla- 
tonism: Themes, Figures, and Texts. Williston: Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature, 2001. xiii + 338 pp. Paper, $44.95—-Every year in connection 
with the Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, a special seminar 
in gnosticism and later Platonism is held. Ten of the papers presented 
between 1993 and 1998 have been gathered into this volume. Each 
essay here examines some particular theme where the exchange 
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between gnostics and later Platonic philosophers has proven particu- 
larly rich. 

The first two essays here treat various approaches in understanding 
the origin and essence of matter. Einar Thomassen from the University 
of Bergen in Norway offers “The Derivation of Matter in Monistic Gnos- 
ticism” (pp. 1-17), showing how gnostics, while never abandoning vari- 
ous monistic cosmologies, nonetheless placed the origin of matter in the 
indefinite Dyad, removing it from any association with the One. In his 
“Positive and Negative Matter in Later Platonism: The Uncovering of 
Plotinus’s Dialogue with the Gnostics” (pp. 19-56), the University of 
Saskatchewan’s Kevin Corrigan hopes to lay to rest the all too common 
view that Plotinus equated evil with matter. Also included later on is 
Corrigan’s “Platonism and Gnosticism: The Anonymous Commentary 
on the Parmenides: Middle or Platonic” (pp. 141-77) in which he exam- 
ines antignostic reactions in Enneads 3.8, 5.8, 5.5, 2.9 ([pp. 30-3] or the 
single GroSchrift as recognized by Richard Harder in 1936) to argue for 
a pre-Plotinian dating of the Commentary. 

Next come two papers treating theurgy and ritual, a most welcomed 
contribution seeing how most secondary scholarship tends to overlook 
this central soteriological component of gnostic life and practice. 
Stonehill College’s Gregory Shaw provides us with his excellent “After 
Aporia: Theurgy in Later Platonism” (pp. 57-82). Here Shaw brings out 
a hitherto unnoticed “humility” in Iamblichus’ approach to theurgic 
rites. Iamblichus’ willingness to embrace human lowliness thus empha- 
sized the need dependence on divine power. Coeditor John Turner, 
from the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, therefore shows in his “Ritual 
in Gnosticism” (pp. 83-139) how some liturgical practices enjoyed the 
character of ex opere operato, as they were something simply received, 
while other customs were wholly dependent on the wisdom and virtue 
of the human agent. 

Turner also includes his “The Setting of the Platonizing Sethian Trea- 
tises in Middle Platonism” (pp. 179-224) in which he examines various 
Sethian texts in the hope of better clarifying what still remains obscure, 
the origins of the Sethian gnosticism. Following suit, John Finamore, 
from the University of Iowa, in his “Iamblichus, the Sethians, and Mar- 
sanes” (pp. 225-57), outlines Jamblichus’ influence on Sethian princi- 
ples. Together these two essays serve as nice explications of the main 
Sethian texts: Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and Zostrianos. 

Two essays treating apophaticism include John Peter Kenney’s “An- 
cient Apophatic Theology” (pp. 259-75) and Michael Williams’s “Nega- 
tive Theologies and Demiurgical Myths in Late Antiquity” (pp. 277-302). 
Whereas Williams sees the “denial of predicative ascription” as an onto- 
logical claim, namely the utter transcendence of the One, Williams em- 
phasizes the fact that apophaticism and rational argument are usually 
found side by side. Both essays realize that the emerging silence in later 
theologies was a result of the movement from poly- to monotheism, that 
is, the realization that behind the Pantheon existed an ineffable One. 

Finally, Frederick Schroeder from Queen’s University in Kingston, 
Ontario, closes this volume with his “Aseity and Connectedness in the 
Plotinian Philosophy of Providence” (pp. 303-17). Derived from a se, 
“aseity” connotes “horizontal” ontological self-reliance, and Schroeder 
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shows how such mutual independence between material existents can 
nonetheless be reconciled with civic harmony or “connectedness” when 
situated within Plotinus’s theory of divine providence. 

As is often the case with such collections from professional gather- 
ings, these essays assume an in-depth knowledge of Neoplatonic princi- 
ples, Sethian and Valentinian texts, the importance of rityal and apo- 
phaticism in post-Christian Platonism, as well as an acquaintance with 
the more shadowy figures of these centuries, such as Amelius, Cronius, 
and Numenius. Unfortunately, this volume lacks an index but the bibli- 
ography proves quite helpful. Although the theme, “Gnosticism and 
Later Platonism” is a broad one indeed, the papers collected here well 
capture the principal themes which arose between this fruitful philo- 
sophical and religious encounter.—David Vincent Meconi, S.J., Univer. 
sity of Innsbruck. 
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Why Knowledge is Unnecessary Jor Understanding Language, DEAN 
PETTIT 


It is a natural thought that understanding language consists in possess- 
ing knowledge—to understand a word is to know what it means. It is also 
natural to suppose that this knowledge is propositional knowledge—to know 
what a word means is to know that it means such-and-such. Thus it is prima 
facie plausible to suppose that understanding a bit of language consists in 
possessing propositional knowledge of its meaning. The author refers to this 
as the epistemic view of understanding language. The theoretical appeal of 
this view for the philosophy of language is that it provides for an attractive 
account of the project of the theory of meaning. If understanding language 
consists in possessing propositional knowledge of the meanings of expres- 
sions, then a meaning theory amounts toa theory of what speakers know in 
virtue of understanding language. In this paper the author argues that, de- 
spite its intuitive and theoretical appeal, the epistemic view is false. Proposi- 
tional knowledge is not necessary for understanding language, not even tacit 
knowledge. Unlike knowledge, the author argues, linguistic understanding 
does not fail in Gettier cases, does not require epistemic warrant, and does 
not even require belief. The intuitions about knowledge that have been cen- 
tral to epistemology do not seem to hold for linguistic understanding. So un- 
less epistemologists have been radically mistaken about what knowledge re- 
quires, knowledge is unnecessary for understanding language.— 
Correspondence to: pettit@mit.edu 


Deflationism and the Gödel Phenomena, NEIL TENNANT 


Any consistent and sufficiently strong system of first-order formal arith- 
metic fails to decide some independent Godel sentence. The author exam- 
ines consistent first-order extensions of such systems. The author’s purpose 
is to discover what is minimally required by way of such extension in order to 
be able to prove the Gödel sentence in a nontrivial fashion. The extended 
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methods of formal proof must capture the essentials of the so-called semanti- 
cal argument for the truth of the Gödel sentence. The author argues that the 
deflationist has at his disposal such extended methods—methods which 
make no use or mention of a truth-predicate. This consideration leads the au- 
thor to reassess arguments recently advanced—one by Shapiro and another 
by Ketland—against the deflationist’s account of truth. Their main point of 
agreement is this: they both adduce the Gödel phenomena as motivating a 
“thick” notion of truth, rather than the deflationist’s “thin” notion. But the so- 
called semantical argument, which appears to’ involve a “thick” notion of 
truth, does not really have to be semantical at all. It is, rather, a reflective ar- 
gument. And the reflections upon a system that are contained therein are de- 
flationarily licit, expressible without explicit use or mention of a truth-predi- 
cate. Thus it would appear that this antideflationist objection fails to 
establish that there has to be more to truth than mere conformity to the dis- 
quotational T-schema. , 


ainas and Relevance, DEIRDRE WILSON and DAN SPERBER 


-This paper questions the widespread view that verbal communication is 
governed by a maxim, norm, or convention of truthfulness which applies at 
the level of what is literally meant, or what is said. Pragmatic frameworks 
based. on this view must explain the frequent occurrence and acceptability of 
loose and figurative uses of language. The authors argue against existing ex- 
planations of these phenomena and provide an alternative account, based on 
the assumption that verbal communication is governed not by expectations 
of truthfulness but by expectations of relevance, raised by literal, loose, and 
figurative uses alike. Sample analyses are provided, and some consequences 
of this alternative account are explored. In particular, the authors argue that 
the notions of “literal meaning” and “what is said” play no useful theoretical 
role in the study of language use, and that the nature of explicit communica- 
tion will have to be rethought.—Correspondence to:deirdre@ling.ucl.ac.uk; 
dan@sperber.com 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 52, No. 209, October 2002 


Reid and Epistemic Naturalism, PATRICK RYSIEW 


Central to the contemporary dispute over “naturalizing epistemology” is 
the question of the continuity of epistemology with science, that is, how far 
purely descriptive, psychological matters can or should inform the traditional 
evaluative epistemological enterprise. Thus all parties tend to agree that the 
distinction between psychology and epistemology corresponds to a firm fact/ 
value distinction. This is something Reid denies with respect to the first prin- 
ciples of common sense: while insisting on the continuity of epistemology 
with the rest of science, he does not wish to derive an “ought” from an “is,” 
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nor to reduce the epistemological to the psychological. His view is that the 
first principles are constitutive principles, hence that they are simultaneously 
descriptive and prescriptive, and thus that with regard to them there is in this 
sense simply no fact/value gap to be bridged. 


Reid’s Foundation for the Primary/Secondary Quality Distinction, 
JENNIFER MCKITRICK 


Reid offers an under-appreciated account of the primary/secondary 
quality distinction. He gives sound reasons for rejecting the views of Locke, 
Boyle, Galileo, and others, and presents a better alternative, according to 
which the distinction is epistemic rather than metaphysical Primary quali- 
ties, for Reid, are qualities whose intrinsic natures can be known through 
sensation. Secondary qualities, on the other hand, are unknown causes of 
sensations. Some may object that Reid’s view is internally inconsistent, or 
unacceptably relativistic. However, a deeper understanding shows that it is 
consistent, and relative only to normal humans. To acquire this deeper un- 
derstanding, one must also explore the nature of dispositions, Reid’s rejec- 
tion of the theory of ideas, his distinction between sensation and perception, 
and his distinction between natural and acquired perceptions. 


The Problem with Reid’s Direct Realism, J. TODD BURAS 


There is a problem about the compatibility of Reid’s commitment to 
both a sign theory of sensations and also direct realism. The author argues 
that Reid is committed to three different senses of the claim that mind-inde- 
pendent bodies and their qualities are among the immediate objects of per- 
ception, and then argues that Reid’s sign theory conflicts with one of these. 
The author concludes by advocating one proposal for reconciling Reid’s 
claims, deferring a thorough development and defence of the proposal to an- 
other paper. 


Reid, Kant and the Philosophy of Mind, ETIENNE BRUN-ROVET 


The author suggests a possible rehabilitation of Reid’s philosophy of 
mind by a constructive use of Kant’s criticisms of the common sense tradi- 
tion. Kant offers two criticisms, explicitly claiming that common sense phi- 
losophy is ill-directed methodologically, and implicitly rejecting Reid’s view 
that there is direct epistemological access by introspection to the ontology of 
mind. Putting the two views together reveals a tension between epistemol- 
ogy and ontology, but the problem which Kant finds in Reid also infects his 
own system, as his weaker ontological claims are undermined to such an ex- 
tent by the necessary reintroduction of self-consciousness that the justifica- 
tion he seeks for reason fails to be reached epistemologically. Plausible solu- 
tions to these parallel tensions imply that both Reid and Kant have a pre- 
systematic concept of mind, and may lead to the conclusion that Reid's 
method is more economical in the elaboration of an ontology for the philoso- 
phy of mind. 
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Reid and Priestley on Method and the Mind, ALAN TAPPER 


Reid said little in his published writings about his contemporary Joseph 
Priestley, but his unpublished work is largely devoted to the latter. Much of 
Priestley’s philosophical thought—his materialism, his determinism, his 
Lockean scientific realism—was as antithetical to Reid’s as was Hume’s phi- 
losophy in a very different way. Neither Reid nor Priestley formulated a full 
response to the other. Priestley’s response to Reid came very early in his ca- 
reer, and is marked by haste and immaturity. In his last decade Reid worried 
much about Priestley’s materialism, but that concern never reached publica- 
tion. The author documents Reid’s unpublished response to Priestley, and 
also views Reid’s response from Priestley’s perspective, as deduced from his 
published works. Both thinkers attempted to base their arguments on New- 
tonian method. Reid’s position is the more puzzling of the two since he no- 
where makes clear how Newtonian method favors mind-body dualism over 
materialism, which is the central debate between them. 


Common Sense and the Theory of Human Behaviour, FERENC 
HUORANSZKI 


The author offers an analysis of Reid’s notion of the will. Naturalism in 
the philosophy of action is defined as the attempt to eliminate the capacity of 
will and to reduce volition to some class of appetite or desire. Reid’s argu- 
ments show, however, that volition plays a particular role in deliberation 
which cannot be reduced to some form of motivation present at the time of 
action. Deliberation is understood as an action over which the agent has con- 
trol. Will is a higher-order mental capacity enabling us to control our own at- 
titudes, decisions, and actions. Reid investigates several distinct forms of 
this control. The author concludes with some remarks about the relation be- 
tween Reid’s arguments about the function of the will and his moral rational- 
ism. 


How to Reid Moore, JOHN GRECO 


Moore’s “Proof of an External World” has evoked a variety of responses 
from philosophers, including bafflement, indignation, and sympathetic recon- 
struction. The author argues that Moore should be understood as following 
Reid on a variety of points, both epistemological and methodological. More- 
over, Moore and Reid are exactly right on all of these points. The author pre- 
sents a defense of Moore’s “Proof,” as well as an interpretation. Finally, he 
argues that the Reid-Moore position is useful for resolving an issue that has 
recently received attention in epistemology, namely, how is it that one knows 
that one is not a brain in a vat? 


A Defence of Scottish Common Sense, MICHAEL PAKALUK 


The author provides a reading of Reid as an “encyclopaedist,” in Alas- 
dair MacIntyre’s sense, that is, as a scientist who conceives of himself as part 
of a broader scientific community, and who aims to make a contribution 
through work in a particular field. Reid’s field is pneumatology. On this con- 
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ception, Reid’s recourse to “common sense” is of a piece with the postula- 
tion, by any scientist, of a natural endowment for members of the same os- 
tensible kind. Reid should therefore be understood as rejecting the classical 
tradition of epistemology and any conception of epistemology as first philos- 
ophy. His view resembles, rather, the modern position of “natural epistemol- 
ogy,” though admittedly, on account of his doctrine of active power, he is not 
committed to “naturalism” in the contemporary sense. 


Reid on Fictional Objects and the Way of Ideas, RYAN NICHOLS 


The author argues that Reid adopts a form of Meinongianism about fic- 
tional objects because of, not in spite of, his common sense philosophy.. Ac- 
cording to “the way of ideas,” thoughts take representational states as their 
immediate intentional objects. In contrast, Reid endorses a direct theory of 
conception and a heady thesis of first-person privileged access to the con- 
tents of our thoughts. He claims that thoughts about centaurs are thoughts of 
nonexistent objects, not thoughts about mental intermediaries, adverbial 
states, or general concepts. In part this is because of the common sense se- 
mantics he adopts for fictional-object terms. The author argues that it is rea- 
sonable for Reid to endorse Meinongianism, given his epistemological priori- 
ties, for he took the way of ideas to imply that his view about first-person 
privileged access to our mental contents was false. 


Reconsidering Reid’s Geometry of Visibles, GIDEON YAFFE 


In his Inquiry, Reid claims, against Berkeley, that there is a science of 
the perspectival shapes of objects (“visible figures”): they are geometrically 
equivalent to shapes projected onto the surfaces of spheres. This claim 
should be understood as asserting that for every theorem regarding visible 
figures there is a corresponding theorem regarding spherical projections; the 
proof of the theorem regarding spherical projections can be used to con- 
struct a proof of the theorem regarding visible figures, and vice versa. The 
author reconstructs Reid’s argument for this claim and exposes its mathe- 
matical underpinnings: it is successful, and depends on no empirical assump- 
tions to which he was not entitled about the workings of the human eye. The 
author also argues that, although Reid may or may not have been aware of it, 
the geometry of spherical projections is not the only geometry of visible fig- 
ure. 
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Free Will and Scientiphicalism, PETER UNGER 


It has been agreed for decades that not only does determinism pose a 
big problem for our choosing from available alternatives, but its denial seems 
to pose a bit of a problem, too. It is argued here that only determinism, and 
not its denial, means no real choice for us. But, what explains the appeal of 
the thought that, where things are not fully determined, to that extent they 
are just a matter of chance? It is the dominance of metaphysical suppositions 
that, together, comprise scientiphicalism: Wholly composed of such mindless 
physical parts as electrons, you are a being whose powers are all physical 
powers, physically deriving from the powers of your parts and their physical 
arrangements. Scientiphicalism conflicts with your having real choice. Some 
fairly conservative alternatives to scientiphicalism may allow for choice. 
Two are briefly discussed: On the further-fetched, you are-a Cartesian mental 
being, a nonphysical being in powerful interaction with physical things. On 
the more conservative approach, you are wholly composed of physical parts, 
but some of your powers are radically emergent, including your power to 
choose. Finally, it is argued that, if you choose, you must be, to some extent, 
exempt from natural laws.—Correspondence to: peter.unger@nyu.edu 


Humean and Anti-Humean Internalism About Moral Judgements, 
MARK VAN ROOJEN ` 


Motivational internalism about moral judgments is the plausible view 
that accepting a moral judgment is necessarily connected to motivation. 
However, it conflicts with the Humean theory that motives must be consti- 
tuted by desires. Simple versions of internalism run into problems with peo- 
ple who do not desire to do what they believe right. This has long been urged 
by David Brink. Hence, many internalists have adopted more subtle defeasi- 
ble views, on which only rational agents will have a desire to act. The author 
argues that more complex versions run into problems with self-effacing val- 
ues of the sort Parfit highlights in another context. Such values can only be 
attained indirectly. After proposing a general account of motivation suited to 
the internalist thesis, the author argues that anti-Humeanism is better suited 
to accommodating the  internalist insight—Correspondence _ to: 
msv@uniserve.unl.edu 
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The Standard Meter by Any Name ts Still a Meter Long, HEATHER J. 
GERT 


In 850 of Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein wrote the 
sentence, “There is one thing of which one can say neither that it is one metre 
long, nor that it is not one metre long, and that is the standard metre in Paris.” 
Although some interpreters have claimed that Wittgenstein’s statement is 
mistaken, while others have proposed various explanations showing that this 
must be correct, none has questioned the fact that he intended to assert that 
it is impossible to describe the standard meter as being a meter long. Given 
that Wittgenstein introduces this sentence as analogous to the claim that 
“existence cannot be attributed to an element,” and that the preceding 
passages discuss a language-game the simples of which can be described by 
their own names, there is good reason to think that Wittgenstein did not 
intend to assert this infamous  sentence.—Correspondence to: 
heather@philosophy.tamu.edu 


Sellars and the “Myth of the Given,” WILLIAM P. ALSTON 


Sellars is well known for his critique of the “myth of the given” in his 
“Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind.” That text does not make it unam- 
biguous just how he understands the myth. The author proposes that what- 
ever else may be involved, Sellars’s critique is incompatible with the view 
that there is a nonconceptual mode of presentation or givenness of particu- 
lars that is the heart of sense perception and what is most distinctive of per- 
ception as a type of cognition. A critical examination of Sellars’s arguments, 
particularly those directed at the Theory of Appearing, results in the conclu- 
sion that he has failed to eliminate the above view of perception. Moreover, 
though Sellars is clearly opposed to the view that perceptual experience can- 
not provide justification for beliefs about perceived objects, the author ar- 
gues that Sellars has failed to shake the intuitive plausibility of that view.— 
Correspondence to: wpalston@mailbox.syr.edu 
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Deeply Contingent A Priori Knowledge, JOHN HAWTHORNE 


Eudaimonia, External Results, and Choosing Virtuous Actions for 
Themselves, JENNIFER WHITING 


Aristotle’s requirement that virtuous actions be chosen for themselves is 
typically interpreted, in Kantian terms, as taking virtuous action to have in- 
trinsic rather than consequentialist value. This raises problems about how to 
reconcile Aristotle’s requirement with (a) the fact that virtuous actions 
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typically aim at ends beyond themselves (usually benefits to others); and (b) 
Aristotle’s apparent requirement that everything (including virtuous action) 
be chosen for the sake of eudaimonia. The author offers an alternative inter- 
pretation, based on Aristotle’s account of loving a friend for himself, accord- 
ing to which choosing a virtuous action for itself involves choosing it on 
account of those features of it that make it the kind of action it is, where 
these features include its intended consequences (such as the benefits it 
seeks to provide to others). The author then suggests that Aristotle may take 
these consequences (including benefits to others) as contributing (and con- 
tributing noninstrumentally) to the agent’s own eudaimonia, and that there 
is no conflict here with Aristotle’s view that eudaimonia is an activity of the 
soul. For just as a person’s activity of teaching is actualized in students (pro- 
vided they learn), so too a person’s virtuous activity can be actualized in its 
beneficiaries. If this is right, then Aristotle’s view is far from the Stoic (and 
proto-Kantian) view often attributed to him.—Correspondence to: 
jew11@cornell.edu 


Take It from Me: The Epistemological Status of Testimony, 
CATHERINE Z. ELGIN 


Testimony consists in imparting information without supplying 
evidence or argument to back one’s claims. To what extent does testimony 
- convey epistemic warrant? C. J. A. Coady argues, on Davidsonian grounds, 
that (1) most testimony is true, hence (2) most testimony supplies warrant 
sufficient for knowledge. The author appeals to Grice’s maxims to 
undermine Coady’s argument and to show that the matter is more compli- 
cated and context-sensitive than is standardly recognized. Informative 
exchanges take place within networks of shared, tacit assumptions that 
affect the scope and strength of our claims and the level of warrant required 
for their responsible assertion. The maxims explain why different levels of 
warrant are transferred in different contexts.—Correspoondence to: 
catherine_elgin@harvard.edu 


Basic Knowledge and the Problem of Easy Knowledge, STEWART 
COHEN 


(Anti-)Sceptics Simple and Subtle: G. E. Moore and John McDowell, 
CRISPIN WRIGHT 


Internalism Explained, RALPH WEDGWOOD 
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Temporal Passage and Kant’s Second Analogy, ADRIAN BARDON 


In this essay the author addresses the question of the reality of temporal 
passage through a discussion of some of the implications of Kant’s reasoning 
concerning the necessary conditions of objective judgement. Some theorists 
have claimed that the attribution of nonrelational temporal properties to ob- 
jects and events represents a conceptual confusion, or category mistake. By 
means of an examination of Kant’s Second Analogy, and a comparison be- 
tween that argument and Cassam’s recent exploration of an argument regard- 
ing the necessity of the conceptualization of ourselves as spatially located, 
the author draws out a consequence of Kant’s argument: namely, that the rep- 
resentation of temporal becoming is a necessary condition of objective judge- 
ment and an a priori element in the representation of objects of experience. 
The author finishes by explaining why this would show that the attribution of 
temporal becoming to objects and events cannot be described as a category 
mistake. 


Enigma Variations: An Interpretation of Heidegger's Sein und Zeit, 
SIMON CRITCHLEY 


There are two phrases in Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit that provide a clue 
to what is going on in that book: Dasein ist geworfener Entwurf and Dasein 
existiert faktisch (“Dasein is thrown projection” and “Dasein exists facti- 
cally”). The author begins by arguing that an interpretation of these phrases 
can help clarify Heidegger’s philosophical claim about what it means to be 
human. He then offers an explanation for why, in a couple of important pas- 
sages in Sein und Zeit, Heidegger describes thrown projection as an 
“enigma” (ein Rätsel). After considering the meaning and etymology of the 
word “enigma,” the author traces its usage in Sein und Zeit, and tries to show 
how and why the relations between Heidegger’s central conceptual pair- 
ings—state-of-mind (Befindlichkeit) and understanding (Verstehen), thrown- 
ness and projection, facticity and existentiality—are described by Heidegger 
as enigmatic. The author’s thesis is that at the heart of Sein und Zeit, that is, 
at the heart of the central claim of the Dasein-analytic as to the temporal 
character of thrown-projective being-in-the-world, there lies an enigmatic a 
priori. That is to say, there is something resiliently opaque at the basis of the 
constitution of Dasein’s being-in-the-world which both resists phenomeno- 
logical description and which is that in virtue of which the phenomenologist 
describes. In the more critical part of the paper, the author tries to show 
precisely how this notion of the enigmatic a priori changes the basic experi- 
ence of understanding Sein und Zeit. He explores this in relation to three ex- 
amples from Division II: death, conscience, and temporality. He reads 
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Heidegger’s analyses of each of these concepts against the grain in order to 
bring into view much more resilient notions of facticity and thrownness that 
place in doubt the move to existentiality, projection, and authenticity. The 
author describes his perspective as “originary inauthenticity.” As should be- 
come evident, such an interpretation of Sein und Zeit is not without political 
consequences. 


‘The World is the Totality of Things, Not of Facts’: A Strawsonian 
Reply to Searle, JULIAN DODD l 


John R. Searle claims that P. F. Strawson’s well known objections to 
correspondence theories of truth can be side-stepped, if we regard the corre- 
spondence theorist’s facts as “conditions in the world” rather than as ‘com- 
plex objects. In response, the author claims both that Searle’s notion of a 
“condition in the world” is obscure, and that such conditions cannot be the 
facts of a correspondence theorist on account of their being unsuited for 
truthmaking. The failure of Searle’s attempt to come up with a correspon- 
dence theory which evades Strawson’s objections does not indicate that we 
should seek to formulate a correspondence theory in some other way. The 
author argues that that the correspondence theorists’ truthmaker axiom is 
improperly motivated, and, in the light of this, suggests that facts be treated 
as true propositions rather than as items which make propositions true. The 
article ends with a defense of this position against two recent objections — 
Correspondence to: Julian.Dodd@man.ac.uk 


The Slingshot Argument: An Improved Version, DALIA DRAI 


In the paper the author uses Frege’s notions of sense and synonymity in 
order to amend the slingshot argument. The main emendation is to replace 
the assumption about logical equivalence by an assumption about synonym- 
ity. While the replaced assumption begs the question about the reference of 
sentences, the replacing assumption has much more theoretical support from 
Frege’s general conception of sense and reference and the relation between 
them. In the paper the author uses a specific notion of synonymity which he 
believes is faithful to Frege’s discussion of the subject. He shows that if a 
stronger (and to his mind implausible) notion of synonymity is used, his 
version of the argument fails. The failure is explained by showing that this 
stronger notion of synonymity enables the assignment of facts, and not truth 
values, as the references of sentences.—Correspondence to: 
ddrai@bgumail.bgu.ac.il a 


Quine’s Nihilism, TORBJORN TANNSJO 


Quine is an important philosopher. The point of departure of his philo- 
sophical enterprise is sound: his down to earth naturalism, his scientism, and 
behaviourism. However, he tends to get carried away by it when he goes to 
extremes—and ends up in nihilism. It is certainly true that one can never 
quite rule out the possibility that one has misunderstood another person. 
What he or she means is a consequence mainly of two things. It is a conse- 
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quence of his actual intention with the utterance and also, to some extent, of 
the way the world actually is. This is not to say, however, that there is no fact 
of the matter. While there is underdetermination by actual evidence of inter- 
pretation there is no such thing as indeterminacy of translation (or interpre- 
tation). While there may well exist conflicting empirically adequate theories, 
there is no room for ontological relativity. Some of these theories may be the 
right one and the others wrong, even if this is something we cannot even in 
principle decide on empirical grounds. 


RATIO 
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Admirable Immorality, Dirty Hands, Care Ethics, Justice Ethics, 
and Child Sacrifice, HOWARD J. CURZER 


Using five different child-sacrifice cases, the author argues that the rela- ' 
tionship between the ethics of care and the ethics of justice is not that one is 
wholly right while the other is morally wrong or irrelevant, or that one 
somehow has priority over the other, or that one is supererogatory while the 
other is required, or that one is a role ethic while the other is a real ethic, or 
that they are equivalent. Instead, the author proposes that the ethics of 
justice and care are simply descriptions of the virtues of justice and care, un- 
derstood richly and broadly. Each prescribes perceptions, values, self-con- 
ceptions, and so. forth, as well as actions and passions in every sphere of 
human life. Like other actual (rather than idealized) virtues, justice and care 
sometimes conflict with each other. They demand incompatible actions, 
passions, perceptions, and so forth. The available options in conflict situa- 
tions feel both right and wrong because they are admirably immoral acts and/ 
or dirty hands acts. The author argues that these conflicts do not undermine 
the primacy, practicality, or consistency of morality——Correspondence to: 
howard.curzer@ttu.edu 


Peter van Inwagen on Material Beings, MATTI EKLUND 


Peter van Inwagen’s book Material Beings is centered on the special 
composition question: the question of when some simples constitute a com- 
plex object. Van Inwagen’s answer to this question is that simples only con- 
stitute a complex object when they constitute an organism. The author ar- 
gues that van Inwagen’s reasoning in favor of ‘this conclusion is 
unconvincing, and also that the significance of the special composition ques- 
tion itself is doubtful.—Correspondence to: mattieklund@hotmail.com 


Other-Regarding Epistemic Virtues, JASON KAWALL 


Epistemologists often assume that an agent’s epistemic goal is simply to 
acquire as much knowledge as possible for himself. Drawing on an analogy 
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with ethics and other practices, the author argues that being situated in an 
epistemic community introduces a range of epistemic virtues (and goals) 
which fall outside of those typically recognized by both individualistic and 
social epistemologists. Candidate virtues include such traits as honesty, 
integrity (including an unwillingness to misuse one’s status as an expert), 
patience, and creativity. One can understand such traits to be epistemic 
virtues insofar as they tend to produce knowledge-——not for the agent alone, 
but for his community. Recognition of such “other-regarding epistemic 
virtues” both broadens the area of inquiry of epistemology and introduces 
new standards for the evaluation of epistemic agents.—Correspondence to: 
Jason-Kawall@utc.edu 


‘Thank Goodness That’s Over’: The Evolutionary Story, JAMES 
MACLAURIN and HEATHER DYKE 


If, as the new tenseless theory of time maintains, there are no tensed 
facts, then why do our emotional lives seem to suggest that there are? This 
question originates with Prior’s “Thank Goodness That’s Over” problem, and 
still presents a significant challenge to the new B-theory of time. The au- 
thors argue that this challenge has more dimensions to it than has been ap- 
preciated by those involved in the debate so far. They present an analysis of 
the challenge, showing the different questions that a B—theorist must answer 
in order to meet it. The debate has focused on the question of what is the ob- 
ject of one’s relief when an unpleasant experience is past. The authors out- 
line the prevailing response to this question. The additional, and neglected, 
questions are, first: “Why does the same event elicit different emotional re- 
sponses from us depending on whether it is in the past, present, or future?” 
Second: “Why do we care more about proximate future pain than about dis- 
tant future pain?” The authors give B-theory answers to these questions, 
which appeal to evolutionary considerations. 


Mind, World and Language: McDowell and Kovesi, BRIAN 
MORRISON 


The ideas of John McDowell concerning the relations among mind, 
world, and language are brought into contact with those of Julius Kovesi, 
with a view to seeing whether the latter can illuminate and flesh out the 
former. McDowell’s dialectic in Mind and World is expounded and re- 
viewed, hinging on the notion of “conceptual second nature” as his suggested 
way of showing that there is nothing mysteriously nonnatural in human ani- 
mals learning to find their way about both in a world characterised by lawlike 
connections and in one characterised by rational connections. Kovesi’s re- 
drawing, in Moral Notions, of the Aristotelian material/formal metaphysical 
distinction as one between the logical elements of concepts, is adduced to 
show how the world is shot through with concepts and reasons: the formal 
elements of concepts are nothing other than the reasons we have for collect- 
ing varied features of the material world under a concept, to meet our bodily 
and social needs. The mind can then be treated as a set of acquired capaci- 
ties and dispositions to become conversant with these features and with the 
corresponding needs. Some possible objections to this bringing together of 
the two sets of ideas are briefly examined, and overall conclusions drawn. 
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JEFF NICHOLAS, “Reason, Tradition, and the Good: Toward a Substitute Con- 
ception of Reason and a Just Society.” Adviser: Ted Schatzki. 
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DAN SCHUMANN, “Essence and IlIusion: Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and the 
Problem of the Thing-In-Itself.” Adviser: Dan Breabeale. 

MARTIN TOWNLEY, “Aristotle and Kant on Practical Reason and Virtue.” Ad- 
viser: Dan Frank. 


Marquette University 
(64) (39) (23) 


SARAH FISCHER, “Merleau-Ponty: Embodied Subjectivity and the Founda- 
tion of Ethics.” Adviser: Andrew Tallon. 

CHAD MEISTER, “Essence, Individuation and Artifact: An Aristotelian Model 
for Familiar Concrete Particulars.” Adviser: Owen Goldin. 

EUGENE RICE, “Normative Strategies for Resolving Human Rights Con- 
flicts.” Adviser: Robert Ashmore. 

KARL SCHUDT, “Faith and Reason in the Philosophy of Edith Stein.” Adviser: 
Andrew Tallon. 

PATRICK TULLY, “Is Proportionalism a Form of Consequentialism?” Adviser: 
Howard Kainz. 

JOHN VISINTAINER, “The Micro-World and Descartes’ Theory against Artifi- 
cial Intelligence.” Adviser: Michael Vater. 


University of Maryland 
(44) (44) (18) 


MATTHEW McCABE, “Ethical Caring and the Physician—Patient Relationship: 
A Dual Defense of a Virtue Ethics of Care.” Adviser: Michael Slote. 


University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
(35) (85) (12) 


DON BERKICH, “Autonomous Machine Agency.” Adviser: Vere Chappell. 
JULIE BOOKS, “The Ontology of Film.” Adviser: Bruce Anne. ` 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(28) (28) (11) 


ADAM ELGA, “Counterfactuals, Dispositions, and Conscious Experience: Es- 
says on Entropy.” Adviser: Edward Hall. 

ALEXANDER FRIEDMAN, “Minimizing Harm: Three Problems in Moral The- 
ory.” Adviser: Judith Thomson. 

ULRICH MEYER, “Mathematics, Time, and Confirmation.” Adviser: Robert 
Stalnaker. 

DEAN PETTIT, “Understanding Language.” Adviser: Robert Stalnaker. 

STEVEN SIMON, “Contributions to a Physicalistic Theory of Action.” Adviser: 
Robert Stalnaker. 
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McGill University 
(22) (21) (15) 


REBECCA PATES, “A Philosophical Investigation of Punishment.” Advisers: 
Alison Laywine, R. Philip Buckley, and David Davies. 

DENIS VLAHOVIC, “The Sovereignty of the Lawcode in Aristotle.” Advisers: 
Marguerite Deslauriers and Stephen Menn. 


McMaster University 
(33) (24) (12) 


University of Memphis 
(39) (87) (14) 


KARIN A. FRY, “In the Spirit of Kant: Political Judgment in Arendt and 
Lyotard.” Adviser: Mark Timmons. 

JOSHUA M. GLASGOW, “Value in Kant’s Ethics: In Defense of a Value-Based 
Deontology.” Adviser: Mark Timmons. 


University of Miami 
(27) (19) (12) 


YVETTE PEARSON, “Procreation and Obligation.” Adviser: Alan H. Goldman 


Michigan State University 
(31) (26) (24) 


HEATHER JOHNSON, “Structural Semantics: A New Picture Theory of Rep- 
resentation.” Adviser: Richard J. Hall. 

SARAH JONES, “Meanings, Manners, and Scepticism.” Adviser: Albert C. 
Cafagna. 


University of Minnesota 


(45) (82) (23) 


JAMES E. HAROLD, “Value Coherence.” Advisers: Norman O. Dahl and 
Marcia M. Eaton. 

CHARLES A. WEINSTEIN, “Information Systems Consulting and Ethics: An 
Aristotelian Approach.” Advisers: Norman E. Bowie and Douglas E. 
Lewis. 
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University of Missouri at Columbia 
(80) 25) G4) 


JARED BATES, “Epistemic Norms and Epistemological Methods.” Adviser: 
Paul Weirich. 

JEFFREY FREELIN, “Toward a Naturalized Virtue Ethic.” Adviser: Bina 
Gupta. 


Université de Montréal 
(123) (72) (24) 


RYOA CHUNG, “Le paradigme kantien en éthique internationale.” Adviser: 
Daniel Weinstock. 

RITA COSSETTE, “Amité civique et citoyenneté moderne.” Adviser: Daniel 
Weinstock. 

SHIMBI-KAMBA KATCHELEWA, “Sentimentalisme moral et point de vue 
général” Adviser: Daniel Weinstock. 

PASQUIER LAMBERT, “Logique, éthique et esthétique chez Wittgenstein en- 
tre 1911 et 1921.” Adviser: Daniel Weinstock. 


University of Nebraska 
(25) (18) (10) 


PETER JOSEPH MURPHY, “Giving the Demon His Due: A New Defense of 
Skepticism.” Adviser: Al Casullo. 

JONATHAN EVANS, “The Boethian Solution to the Problem of Future Contin- 
gents and Its Unorthodox Rivals.” Adviser: Joseph Mendola. ` 

PETER ‘TRAMEL, “Towards a Reflectionist Intuitionism in Moral Epistemolo- 
gy.” Adviser: Robert Audi. 


University of New Mexico 
(26) (21) (13) 


` New School for Social Research 
(193) (193) (10) 


VISHWA ADLURI, “Mortal Knowledge in Parmenides and Plato: A Study in 
Phusis, Journey, Thumos and Eros.” Adviser: Claudia Baracchi. 

ALVARO ARAMBURU, “Eros Problematic in Plato and the Question of Philos- 
ophy: An Interpretation.” Adviser: Agnes Heller. 

LAUREN BARTHOLD, “The Truth of Hermeneutics: The Self and the Other in 
Dialogue in the Thought of Hans-Georg Gadamer.” Adviser: Richard J. 
Bernstein. 

LUIS GUZMAN, “The Fractured Nature of Thinking: Hegel's Science of Logic.” 
Adviser. Richard J. Bernstein. 
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VANESSA LEMM, “The Becoming of Culture and the Return of the Animal in 
Nietzsche.” Adviser Agnes Heller. 

LARRY MARCELLE, “Logic, World and Language in Wittgensteinn’s Tracta- 
tus.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein. 

PABLO MUCHNIK, “The Consistency of Kant’s Doctrine of Radical Evil.” Ad- 
viser: Richard J. Bernstein. 

RALPH OBERMAUER, “Freedom and Emancipation in Theodor W. Adorno 
and Cornelius Castoriadis.” Adviser: Jay Bernstein. 


New York University 
(27) (27) (15) 


State University of New York at Buffalo 
(65) (65) (15) 


JASON ADSIT, “Apologies.” Adviser: Peter Hare. 

B. STEVE CSAKI, “The Plexus of Relations: An East-West Theory of the Self.” 
Adviser: Kah Kyung Cho. 

DAVID GARREN, “Whose Life Is It Anyway: The Case against Paternalism.” 
Adviser: Barry Smith. 

ERIC LITTLE, “Moderate Materialism: Toward a Unified Ontology of Con- 
sciousness.” Adviser: Barry Smith. 

RICHARD MAIN, “On Negative Facts.” Adviser: John Kearns. 

JONATHAN SANFORD, “Aristotle, Scheler, McIntyre: The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Ethics,” Adviser: Jorge Gracia. 

JASON SWEDENE, “How Should One Feel?: Moral Dilemmas and Normative 
Emotion Theory.” Adviser: Carolyn Korsmeyer. 

ROGER WORTHINGTON, “Health-Care and Distributive Justice: A Jurispru- 
dential Account of Health-Care Distribution.” Adviser: James Brady. 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 
(65) (65) (26) 


DORIS RITA ALFONSO, “Imagining Sex in Space: How Sexual Difference Ac- 
quires Ontological Import in Plato’s Timaeus.” Adviser Kelly Oliver. 
JAMES DIGIOVANNA, “Ethics and Aesthetics of Self-Creation.” Adviser: 
David Allison. 

CHARLES E. EMMER, “Possibilities for a Non-Ocular Aesthetics in Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment.” Adviser: Edward Casey. 

ERIN FLYNN, “Conflict & Atonement: The Limits of Punishment in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right.” Adviser: Kenneth Baynes. 

MICHAEL HUGHES, “Kant’s Theory of Moral Agency.” Adviser: B. Jeffrey 
Edwards. 

ANDREW MITCHELL, “The Fourfold & Technology: Heidegger's Thinking of 
the Limit.” Adviser: Edward Casey. 

MALEK MOAZZAM-DOULAT, “The Emergence of Governable Objects.” Ad- 
viser: Richard Howard. 
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DAVID PATTEN, “Deception About the Self: A Hierarchical Account of Self 
Deception.” Adviser: Rita Nolan. 

JULIE SADOFF, “Creation and Procreation in Plato’s Cosmology: A Reading 
of Timaeus.” Adviser: Edward Casey. 

STEPHANIE SCHULL, “The Delusion of Logic and the Logic of Delusion.” Ad- 
viser: Edward Casey. 

JESSICA WAHMAN, “Signs of Transcendence: A Naturalist Critique of Tran- 
scendentalism.” Adviser: Edward Casey. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
(47) (47) G9) 


JEFFREY BRIAN DOWNARD, “The Role of Taste in Morality: From Kant to 
Schiller to Emerson.” Advisers: Thomas E. Hill, Jr. and Richard A. Smyth. 

MALIK DOUGLASS McCLUSKEY, “Autonomy, Property and Distributive Jus- 
tice.” Adviser: Bernard R. Boxill. 

SEAN MCKEEVER, “Completeness as an Ideal for Theory.” Adviser: Thomas 
E. Hill, Jr. 

JOHN RUSSELL ROBERTS, “Mob Metaphysics: An Interpretation of 
Berkeley’s Idealism.” Adviser: Don Garrett. 

ROGER SANSOM, “Development as an Adaptation: A Philosophical Contribu- 
tion to the Developmental Synthesis.” Adviser: William G. Lycan. 


Northwestern University 
(30) (26) a7) 


EVELYN L. BRISTER, “Scientific Objectivity and Scientific Objectives.” Advis- 
er: Arthur Fine. 

KAREN MERIKANGAS DARLING, “Pierre Duhem’s Philosophy of Science.” 
Adviser: Arthur Fine. 


University of Notre Dame 
(65) (65) (42) 


MICHAEL THRUSH AUCKLAND, “The Problem of Non-Being.” Adviser: Peter 
van Inwagen. 

KIRK M. BESMER, “Rational Ideality and Merleau-Ponty’s Final View of Phe- 
nomenology.” Adviser: Stephen Watson. 

ALISA BOKULICH, “Philosophical Perspectives on Quantum Chaos: Models 
and Interpretations.” Adviser: James Cushing. 

ALICIA M. FINCH, “Freedom and Incompatibilism: On the Possibility of Unde- 
termined Free Action.” Advisers: Peter van Inwagen and Ted Warfield. 

PATRICK R. FRIERSON, “Anthropology and Freedom in Kant’s Moral Philos- 
ophy: Saving Kant from Schleiermacher’s Dilemma.” Adviser: Karl 
Ameriks. 

WILLIAM EDWARD JAWORSKI, “Groundwork for a Dual-Attribute Theory of 
Mind.” Adviser: Michael Loux. 
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PATRICK JOSEPH MCDONALD, “Epistemology of Experiment and the Phys- 
iological Acoustics of Hermann Von Helmholtz.” Adviser: Don Howard. 

JOSHUA PETER HOCHSCHILD PLAINFIELD, “The Semantics of Analogy ac- 
cording to Thomas de Vio Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia.” Advisers: 
David Burrell and Gyula Klima. 

RAYMOND J. VAN ARRAGON, “Externalism, Skepticism, and Relevant Alter- 
natives.” Adviser: Alvin Plantinga. 


Ohio State University 
(87 (84) (21) 


SONDRA BACHARACH, “Definitions of Art: Narratives, History and Essential- 
ism.” Adviser: Lee Brown. 

HAEWAN LEE, “An Account of Epistemic Goodness: An Alternative to War- 
rant and Justification.” Adviser: Marshall Swain. 

ALFRED LENT, “Surviving in a Different Body: An Examination and Rejection 
of the Lockean Thesis that Consciousness Alone Makes Personal Identi- 
ty.” Advisers: Donald Hubin and William Taschek. 

DEBORAH TOLLEFSEN, “Interpreting Organization.” Adviser: William 
Taschek. 


University of Oregon 
(30) (80) (9) 


PETER ESSER, “John Dewey’s Art as Experience: A Treatise on the Art of Liv- 
ing.” Adviser: Scott L. Pratt. 

KENNETH KIRBY, “Fractured Vision: Myth and Discernment in Nietzsche's 
Birth of Tragedy.” Adviser: William Davie. 

VINCENT MULIER, “Pragmatism in the Columbia Basin: Laws, Values, and 
the Emergence of a Regional River Ethic.” Adviser: Scott L. Pratt. 

GARY WRIGHT, “Means, Ends, and Medical Care.” Adviser: Mark Johnson. 


University of Ottawa 


FRED BENNETT, “Multicultural Citizenship or Citizenship in a Multicultural 
Polity.” Adviser: Will Kymlicka. - 

VICTOR BILODEAU, “La Théorie de la communication comme assise norma- 
tive d’une nouvelle théotie critique de la societé chez Jurgen Habermas.” 
Adviser: Denis Dumas. 

JASON BLAHUTA, “The Limits of Responsibility in Liberal Egalitarian Theo- 

ry.” Adviser: Hilliard Aronovitch. 

MARTIN BRIBA, “Politique et religion dans la philosophie de Thomas 
Hobbes.” Adviser: Guy Lafrance. 

FRANK CAMERON, “Nietzsche and the Problem of Morality.” Adviser: 
Hilliard Aronovitch. 
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SYLIANE CHARLES, “Conscience et connaissance expérientielle: le rôle des 
affects dans la progression éthique chez Spinoza.” Adviser: Graeme 
Hunter. 

DONALD DOMBOWSKY, “Nietzsche’s Plan for Political Organization and its 
Formation in Political Theory.” Adviser: Denis Dumas. 

CRISTINA FAGGION, “The Scientific Framework of Pascal’s Reaction to 
Descartes.” Adviser: Keith Arnold. 

ANOOP GUPTA, “Benacerraf’s Dilemma and Natural Realism for Arithmetic.” 
Adviser: Mathieu Marion. 

PHIL LANCASTER, “Reason, Necessity and Genocide.” Adviser: Leslie 
Armour. 

PUQUN LI, “Wittgenstein on Nonsignificant Propositions.” Adviser: Andrew 
Lugg. 

LOUIS PERRON, “‘L’eschatologie de la raison selon Jean Ladriére’: pour une 
interprétation de l'historicité de la raison.” Adviser: Lean Leroux. 

ADAM CHRISTIAN SCARFE, “On the Nature and Function of Scepticism in 
Speculative Philosophy: A Study of D. F. W. Hegel’s Logic and A. N. 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality.” Adviser: Dale Schlitt. 

GERARD WILSON, “The Use of Reason in Karl Barth.” Adviser: Leslie Armour: 

ATIS ZAKATISTOVS, “Projectionism in Hume’s Theoretical Philosophy.” Ad- 
viser: David Raynor. 


Pennsylvania State University 
(40) (85) (23) 


PETER R. COSTELLO, “Three Implications of Edmund Husserl’s es aed 
of Fremderfahrung.” Adviser: John E. Russon. 

MARC R. FELLENZ, “The Animal and the Good: Toward Aieraiives to Ethi- 
cal Extensionism in the Analysis of Animals and Their Moral Standing.” 
Adviser: Carl Mitcham. 

THOMAS C. HILDE, “Pragmatic Community and Global Displacements.” Ad- 
viser: John J. Stuhr. 

WILLIAM S. LEWIS, “The Purification of Theory for Practice: Althusser and 
the Traditions of French Marxism.” Adviser: John J. Stuhr. 

HENRY B. PIPER, “The Sufferance of Spirit: The Work of the Heart and the 
Ground of the Self in the Writings of Kierkegaard.” Adviser: Carl Vaught. 

GREGORY W. RECCO, “Athens Victorious: Democracy in Plato’s Republic.” 
Adviser: John E. Russon. 

MICHAEL VENTIMIGLIA, “Evolutionary Love’ in Theory and Practice.” Ad- 
visers: Douglas R. Anderson and Carl R. Hausman. 


University of Pittsburgh 
(65) (64) (18) 


JANICE DOWELL, “A Defense of Semantic Primitivism.” Adviser: Robert 
Brandom. 

J. BENJAMIN EGGLESTON, JR., “Self-Defeat, Publicity, and Incoherence: 
Three Criteria for Consequentialist Theories.” Adviser: David Gauthier. 
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ALEXANDER R. PRUSS, “Possible Worlds: What They Are and What They Are 
Good For.” Adviser: Nicholas Rescher. 

MAURA TUMULTY, “Presence of Mind: Belief, Perception, and Expressivity.” 
Adviser: John McDowell. 

JONATHAN WEISS, “Justice and the ‘Metaphysical Impulse.” Adviser: John 
McDowell. 


Princeton University 
(40) (40) (20) 


STUART BROCK, “Creatures of Fiction.” Adviser: David Lewis. 

CIAN DORR, “The Simplicity of Everything.” Adviser: David Lewis. 

MICHAEL GRAFF FARA, “Dispositions and Their Ascriptions.” Adviser: Mark 
Johnston. 

REINA HAYAKI, “Actualism and Quantified Modal Logic.” Adviser: John 
Burgess. 

BENJAMIN HELLIE, “Presence to the Mind: Issues in the Intentional Theory 
of Consciousness.” Adviser: Mark Johnston. 

MICHAEL JESHION-NELSON, “Using Words: Pragmatic Implicatures and Se- 
mantic Contents.” Adviser: Scott Soames. 

ANGELIQUE KNAPP, “First-Person Inquiry.” Adviser: Gideon Rosen. 

REBECCA LILLY, “Reasons for Care and Its Loss.” Adviser: Gilbert Harman. 

GABRIEL RICHARDSON, “Happy Lives and the Highest Good: An Essay on 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.” Adviser: John Cooper. 

KIERAN SETIYA, “Reasons without Rationalism: A Virtue Theory of Phrone- 
sis.” Adviser: Mark Johnston. 

NICHOLAS JEREMY JOSEF SMITH, “Vagueness.” Adviser: Gideon Rosen. 


Purdue University 
(45) (48) (20) 


BRIAN COLEMAN, “Practical Reason and the Requirements of Internalism.” 
Adviser: William L. McBride. 

JEREMY GALLEGOES, “Hume’s Two Foundations of Justice and the Nature 
of Law.” Adviser: William L. McBride. 

THOMAS A. GARDNER, “Physicalism and Qualia.” Adviser: Lilly-Marlene 
Russow. 

MATT HETTCHE, “Rethinking Rational Cosmology: Research on the Pre-Crit- 
ical Origins of Kant’s Arguments in the Antinomies.” Adviser: Jan A. Cov- 
er. 

DEBRA JACKSON, “Violated Subjects: A Feminist Phenomenology and Criti- 
cal Theory of Rape.” Adviser: Martin J.B. MatuStik. 

JAMES D. MADDEN, “Aristotelian Defense of Leibniz on Mechanism and Te- 
leology.” Adviser: Jan A. Cover. 

L. RYAN MUSGRAVE, “Critical Feminist Aesthetics: Explorations in Contem- 
porary Aesthetics and Politics.” Adviser: Martin J.B. Matustik. 

JENNIFER PURVIS, “The Engagement and Intervention: Feminism’s Ex- 
change with 19th Century Master Thinkers.” Adviser: William L. McBride. 
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DAPHNE ROLLE, “The Relationship Between Moral Obligations and Unified 
Consciousness: Implications for the Individual.” Adviser: Leonard Harris. 

MARY LYN STOLL, “Collective Responsibility: The Morality of the Group.” Ad- 
viser: Paul Thompson. 

ABE ZAKHEM, “Towards an Ethics of Authenticity: An Essay on the Limits of 
Theoretical Ethics.” Adviser: William L. McBride. 


Queen's University 
(33) (26) (20) 
IDIL BORAN, “The Ethics and Politics of Linguistic Coexistence.” Adviser: W. 
Kymlicka. ; 
JAMES E. GREEN, “Death Is Not Always the Greatest Evil: Killing and Letting 
Die in Bioethics.” Adviser: C. G. Prado. 3 


Rice University 

(23) (23) (12) 

ROBERT B. TIERNEY, “A Theory of Willpower.” Adviser: Baruch Brody. 
The University of Rochester 

(26) (26) (10) 

FERGUS DUNIHO, “The Evil Person.” Adviser: Robert Holmes. 
Saint Louis University 

(44) (26) (20) 

MIGUEL ENDARA, “A Contemporary Integration and Defense of Thomas 


Aquinas’s Natural Law Theory: The Grounding of Natural Law in Episte- 
mology, Metaphysics, and Theology.” Adviser: John Kavanaugh. 


University of South Florida 
(54) (40) (14) 


LISA WILKINSON, “Reconsidering Muthos and Logos: Parmenides and the 
Namelessness of To Eon.” Adviser: Joanne B. Waugh. 
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Syracuse University 
(36) (25) (18) 


PATRICIA PSOMAS, “Speech Act Theories of Meaning.” Adviser: William F: 
Alston. 

CAROL QUINN, ‘Waconsideriia the Nazi Data Debate: The’ Moral Aspects of 
Deciding Whether to Use the Nazi Data.” Adviser: Samuel Gorovitz. 


Temple University 
(50) (20) (10) 


PETER BRADLEY, “The Nature and Novelty of Color.” Adviser: Michael Tye. 

ANDREW JORGENSEN, “Meinong's Theory of Non-Existent Objects.” Advis- 
er: Gerald Vision. 

ALAN PRETI, “Unanimity among Mystics: An Inquiry in the Phenomenology 
of Mystical Experience.” Adviser. Jitendra Mohanty. 


University of Texas at Austin 
(70) (49) (28) - 


KIRK SANDERS, “Natural Passions: Desire and Emotion in Epicurean Ethics.” 
Adviser: R. J. Hankinson. 


University of Toronto 
(80) (76) (59) 


JOHN R. COOK, “Is There Such a Thing, as a Language?” Adviser: Lynd 
Forguson. 

ANY FRANCOIS, “Race and Other Morally Relevant Categories.” Adviser: Ian 
Hacking. 

JENNIFER L. GIBSON, “Philosophical Approaches to Health Care Priority 
Setting.” Adviser: William R.C. Harvey. | 

FRANCISCO GOMEZ-IIOLTVED, “Russell on Logical Form.” Adviser: Alasdair 
U 

PETER K. KORITANSKY, “The Question of Punishment and the Contempo- 
rary Relevance of Thomas Aquinas.” Advisers: Joseph Boyle and Ian 
Hacking. 

MARY C. LENG, “Proof, Practice, and Progress.” Advisers: James R. Brown 
and Jan Hacking. 

JON A. MILLER, “Spinoza and the Stoics.” Adviser: Calvin Normore. 

VIRGIL M. NEMOIANOU, “Blaise Pascal on Skepticism and Order.” Adviser: 
David Novak. 

ASHWANI K. PEETUSH, “Multiculturalism, Recognition and Dialogue.” Advis- 
er: Frank Cunningham. 
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ZE'EV V. PERELMUTER, “Doxa versus Episteme: “A Study in Aristotle’s Epis- 
temology and Scientific Thought.” Advisers: Brad Inwood and Thomas 
Robinson. 


Tulane University 
(21) (15) 2) 


` Washington University 
(31) (81) (20) 
JOHN TRELAWNEY HOAL, “The Space of Exclusion and Inclusion in the Lib- 
eral Public Sphere.” Adviser: Lawrence May. 


WILLIAM W. SCHONBEIN, “An Intimate Affair: Cognition and Its Physical Ba- 
sis.” Adviser: William Bechtel 


University of Washington 
(83) (23) (19) 


KENNETH HIMMA, “A Positivist Account of em Principles.” Adviser: Ron 
Monte; 


University of Waterloo 
(29) (25) (12) 


GARY FOSTER, “Narrative and the Ethics of Reconciliation.” Advisers: 
Richard Holmes and James Horne. ` 


Wayne State University 
(22) (20) (10) 


DAVID BAGGETT, “Theistic Activism and the Euthyphro Dilemma.” ‘Adviser: 
Bruce Russell. 


University of Wisconsin at Madison 


(75) (75) (20) 
RANDY BLUMENSTEIN, “Zoning, Spillovers, and Harm.” Adviser: Daniel 
Hausman. i 


DAVID CONCEPCION, “Individual Moral Responsibility and Luck.” Adviser: 
© . Claudia Card. 
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NOEL HENDRICKSON, “The Contingency of Choice: Developing and Defend- 
ing a New Method and Theory in the Philosophy of Freedom and Action.” 
Adviser: Keith Yandell. 

STAN KAUFMAN, “Enforcement and the Existence of a Legal System: A Study 
in the Concept of Law.” Adviser: Lester Hunt. 

JOONSUNG KIM, “Probabilistic Causality: In Defense of the Unanimity Theo- 
ry.” Adviser: Ellery Eells. 

SHELIA LINTOTT, “On the Performative Interpretation of Nature: A New 
Model of Nature Appreciation.” Adviser: Noel Carroll 

KATHRYN NORLOCK, “A Feminist Ethic of Forgiveness.” Adviser: Claudia 
Card. 

WILL SEAMAN, “Indeterministic Explanation: Visited, Revisited, and Again, 
Revisited.” Adviser: Ellery Eells. 

NAOMI SHIRAISHI, “Direct Reference Theory and Modes of Presentation.” 
Adviser: Alan Sidelle. 

CHARLES STARKEY, “Emotion, Moral Perception, and Character.” Adviser: 
Lester Hunt. 

STEPHEN WHITTON, “Punishment and Character.” Adviser: Claudia Card. 


Yale University 
(22) (22) (18) 


ERIC CAVALLERO, “Sovereignty and Global Justice.” Adviser: Allen Wood. 

WILLIAM DESMOND, “The Greek Praise of Poverty: A Genealogy of Early 
Cynicism.” Advisers: A. Thomas Cole and Tad Brennan. 

SUSAN PAPADEMETRIS, “Object Endurance through Intrinsic Change: Con- 
straints and Possibilities.” Adviser: Michael Della Rocca. 


York University 
(44) (30) (31) 


KRISTJAN ARNGRIMSSON, “The Sun Still Sets: Gadamer on Prejudice and 
Tradition.” Adviser: D. Jopling. 

NIKOLAJ RICHERS, “Wittgenstein’s Jukundus: Language, Pathology, and 
Therapy.” Adviser: J. Hattiangadi. 

DUFF WARING, “Medical Benefit and the Human Lottery.” Adviser: L. Jacobs. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 2002-2003 


Tersur Aben 
Theological College of 
Northern Nigeria 


Maroun Aouad 
University of Paris (CNRS) 


Omar Astorga 
Universidad Central de 
Venezuela, Caracas 


Sven Bernecker 
University of Munich, 
Germany 


Godehard Bruentrup 
Munich School of 
Philosophy 


Roberto Casati 
CNRI, Paris 


T. J. C. Chappell 
Dundee 


Shin-II Choi 
Daegu National University 
of Education, Korea 


You-Shin Choi 
Sun Moon University, 
Korea 


Matthew Chukwuelobe 
Spiritan School of 
Philosophy, Nigeria 
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University of Notre Dame 
Fall 2002-Spring 2003 


University of California at Irvine 
Fall 2002 


University of South Florida 
Fall 2002-Spring 2003 


University of Minnesota 
Fall 2002 
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IN MEMORIAM 
PAUL WEISS (1901-2002) 


Those of us who studied philosophy at Yale in the late forties, fifties, 
and early sixties were rarely privileged. Paul Weiss was the salt that gave 
that great department its savor. Hendel and Greene were patricians: sound, 
learned, decent, admirable. Schrader was solid, careful; Welles was hygienic; 
Fitch amiable and sweet, capable of restating any idea in symbolic logic. All 
were fine. 

But it was the systematic, comprehensive Blanchard, the imaginative 
Northrop, and the brilliant dialectician, metaphysician, and ontologist Paul 
Weiss who gave the department its majesty. Paul was the Prometheus who 
delivered its fire; it was he who ignited the philosophical flame in our minds 
and fueled our imaginations. His interrogations and his flights of imaginative 
speculation, his at-homeness in the world of ideas made philosophy a part of 
our daily lives. In order to study philosophy with Paul, one had to philoso- 
phize. And Paul’s dialectical powers gave credence to Plato’s account of 
those powers exercised by Socrates himself. 

Paul could be fierce in argument but was gentleness itself in his per- 
sonal regard and concern for his students. My wife and I will never forget 
that he hired her to type one of his long manuscripts triple-spaced and paid 
her the going rate for double-spaced typing. When I later observed Paul typ- 
ing at the rate of perhaps 160 words per minute without any errors, I knew he 
gave Kathryn that assignment not because he needed her help but because he 
knew that we, with little income and a newborn child, needed his. 

Beginning with his great first book, Reality, Paul contributed to philoso- 
phy a corpus of original, systematic philosophy that will endure. No one will 
forget his enlargement of the field of philosophy by his writings on the per- 
forming arts and by his landmark examination of sports. Paul was the first 
philosopher to recognize that sports, an activity worthy of the highest artistic 
expression in ancient Greece as found in Pindar’s odes, was also worthy of 
the most careful and sustained philosophical examination. In creating the 
Metaphysical Society of America and in founding the Review of Metaphysics, 
he rallied the forces in opposition to the reductionistic programs of analytic 
philosophy, logical positivism, and Marxism. 

Not the least of Paul’s accomplishments was his brilliant autobiography, 
including his remarkable assessment of all his philosophical writings in the 
volume of the Library of Living Philosophers dedicated to him and his work. 
It is both a philosophical and a literary gem, revealing Paul’s achievement as 
a literary artist. 

At the end of Emphatics, the last work of his that he saw published, 
Paul listed thirty-two questions for his next project and ended on a grateful 
note: “There is no more satisfying a closure than one that makes one aware of 
what is next to be done.” 
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All of us who were fortunate enough to know Paul will recognize that 
sense of gratitude in our thoughts. We are grateful for a robust imagination 
that filled our lives with passion for the endless pursuit of truth; we are grate- 
ful to have known a great man so readily accessible to those who cared about 
ideas. 

We are honored and grateful to have shared the life of Paul Weiss: 
teacher, mentor, and friend.—John Silber, Boston University. 
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THE PASSIONS OF THE WISE: 
PHRONESIS, RHETORIC, AND ARISTOTLE’S 
PASSIONATE PRACTICAL DELIBERATION 


ARASH ABIZADEH 


Ture ARE AT LEAST TWO REASONS WHY contemporary moral and po- 
litical philosophers should be attentive to Aristotle’s account of practi- 
cal reason. First, in contradistinction with views that characterize the 
emotions primarily as a hindrance to practical reasoning, moral phi- 
losophers have become increasingly impressed with the revived Aris- 
totelian insight that good practical reasoning systematically relies on 
the emotions. Second, accounts of practical reason have become in- 
creasingly important for political philosophers seeking to theorize the 
regulative principles governing democratic deliberation. My intention 
in this paper is to demonstrate that Aristotle shows how an account of 
practical reason and deliberation that constructively incorporates the 
emotions can illuminate key issues about deliberation at the political 
level. First, I argue that, according to Aristotle, character (éthos) and 
emotion (pathos) are constitutive features of the process of phronetic 
practical deliberation: in order to render a determinate action-specific 
judgment, practical deliberation cannot be simply reduced to logical 
demonstration (apodeixis). This can be seen, I argue, by uncovering 
an important structural parallel between the virtue of phronésis and 
the art of rhetoric. Second, this structural parallel helps to tease out 
the insights of Aristotle’s account of practical deliberation for contem- 
porary democratic theory—in particular, the ethical consequences 
that follow from the fact that passionate political deliberation and 
judgment are unavoidable in democracy and are always susceptible to 
straying from issuing forth properly ethical outcomes. 
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Aristotle’s critique of democracy rests on his fears about dema- 
goguery, a regime led by popular leaders who, by appealing to the 
people’s passions, are capable of ingratiating themselves with a ma- 
jority thereby led to tyrannize a helpless minority—even to the detri- 
ment of the majority itself. Of course, modern liberal democracies 
have developed various responses to alleviate some of the fears that 
Aristotle, and in other ways Plato, articulated so long ago. One of lib- 
eralism’s most significant answers to the threat of the tyranny of the 
majority has been constitutional constraint on democratic decision- 
making. 

Yet Aristotle himself anticipates the limits of such an answer. 
Obviously, the application of abstract Jaws to particular circum- 
stances cannot be carried out by the laws themselves. The problem 
this introduces is what we might call the “indeterminacy of written 
nomos.” I say “written nomos” because Aristotle makes a fundamen- 
tal distinction between written and unwritten nomos: the former re- 
fers to the codified written laws legislated by a particular polis, the 
latter refers to the unwritten tacit norms that seem to be agreed upon 
by all and that invariably cannot be codified (as abstract rules).! The 
indeterminacy of written nomos refers to Aristotle’s thought that the 
antecedently specified abstract rules that constitute the written laws 
are never sufficient to issue forth in a determinate injunction in the 
face of particular circumstances. 

Why? Because the answer to the practical question of what 
ought to be done in particular circumstances can never, for Aristotle, 
be fully codified in human speech or writing as a series of abstract an- 
tecedently specified rules—there is always a remainder not captured 
in or by abstract logos. In other words, the indeterminacy of written 
nomos is simply a political manifestation of a more general condition: 
the indeterminacy of universals when employed in practical reason, 
or what I shall call the “indeterminacy of abstract logos” (and here I 
mean to evoke connotations of both reason and speech). This inde- 


! Rhetoric 1.13.1373b2-7; 1.13.1874a18-28; 1.10.1368b7-9. Compare 
with Politics 3.16.1287b5-9. The translations of Aristotle's Politics (hereaf- 
ter, “Pol”) and Rhetoric (hereafter, “Rhet”) I cite, sometimes with slight mod- 
ifications, are On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civic Discourse, trans. George A. 
Kennedy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991) and The Politics, trans. 
Carnes Lord (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984). 
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terminacy refers both to (a) the fact that abstract reason is insufficient 
to issue in determinate normative injunctions in particular circum- 
stances, and (b) the parallel fact that practical philosophy, whether 
ethical or political, can never be fully codified in language as a series 
of antecedently specified set of general practical principles.2 The 
ubiquitous requirement for in situ judgment and the impossibility of 
final abstract codification arise from several interrelated features of 
practical philosophy that render it inexact. In part, this inexactness 
arises from the fact that (1) abstract rules developed ex ante cannot 
cover every particular contingency that may arise in the future.* (2) 
What is good unconditionally (haplés) may not necessarily be good 
for me (or good for this or that person or people).° (3) Abstract rules, 
sound as they may be in general, turn out sometimes to be inapplica- 
ble in particular cases; in politics, this means that decency or fairness 
(epieikeia) requires that written nomos be occasionally overridden, 
for the sake of justice itself.6 One might add to Aristotle’s reasons that 





2 That ethics is in an important sense uncodifiable has been much dis- 
cussed in Aristotle scholarship. See, for example, John McDowell, “Virtue 
and Reason,” The Monist 62, no. 3 (1979): 331-50; Norman O. Dahl, Practical 
Reason, Aristotle, and Weakness of the Will (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1984), 79; Nancy Sherman, The Fabric of Character: Aristotle’s 
Theory of Virtue (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), 16-18; Eugene Garver, Ar- 
istotle’s Rhetoric: An Art of Characier (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994). Daniel T. Devereux makes the interesting statement that “[i]n the case 
of practical knowledge . . . it is the universals that are indeterminate and im- 
precise while the judgments about particular acts in particular circumstances 
are precise and determinate. If there is a discrepancy between the particular 
judgment of the practically wise person and a universal rule which applies to 
the situation, the defect is on the side of the universal; it is the particular 
judgment that is authoritative”; “Particular and Universal in Aristotle's Con- 
ception of Practical Knowledge,” Review of Metaphysics 39, no. 3 (1986): 
483-504 at 497-8. 

3 Nicomachean Ethics 1.3.1084b12-26. The translation of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics (hereafter, “NE”) I cite, sometimes with slight modification, is 
that of Terence Irwin (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1985). 

4 Rhet 1.13.1374a28-b1. 

5 Concerning goods that are good haplés, Aristotle believes that though 
“human beings pray for these and pursue them, they are wrong; the right 
thing is to pray that what is good haplés will also be good for us, but to 
choose [only] what is good for us”; NE 5.1.1129b4-7. Aristotle makes a paral- 
lel distinction in the Politics where he distinguishes a regime that is best hap- 
lés from regimes that are best for most cities and those that are best given the 
circumstances (Pol 4.1.1288b22-8). Compare Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
57. 

6 NE 5.10.1137b12-30; Rhet 1.13.1874a26-8. 
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(4) abstract rules cannot also determine the rules of their own appli- 
cation. Consequently, it is unreasonable ever to demand of moral and 
political philosophy (politiké), and the written laws, that they be ex- 
act (akribés) in the way that mathematics might be. We cannot re- 
move the deliberating agent from ethics and politics, reducing poli- 
tiké to a passive application of universal principles to particular 
circumstances. Judgment is required. 

But how does the individual render his judgment determinate? 
We get an indication of what Aristotle’s answer would be when he 
deals with the indeterminacy of abstract codification in the specific 
instance of the laws. Here he appeals to the epieikeia (decency or 
fairness) exercised by the moral agent, by which the individual may 
override the written laws for the sake of justice. Aristotle says that: 


what is decent is just, but is not what is legally just, but a rectification of 
it. The reason is that all law is universal, but in some areas no univer- 
sal rule can be correct; and so where a universal rule has to be made, 
but cannot be correct, the law chooses the [universal rule] that is usu- 
ally [correct], well aware of the error being made. And the law is no 
less correct on this account; for the source of the error is not the law or 
the legislator, but the nature of the object itself, since that is what the 
subject-matter of action is bound to be like. Hence whenever the law 
makes a universal rule, but in this particular case what happens violates 
the [intended scope of] the universal rule, here the legislator falls short, 
and has made an error by making an unconditional rule. Then it is cor- 
rect to rectify the deficiency; this is what the legislator would have said 
himself if he had been present, and what he would have prescribed, had 
he known, in his legislation . . . this is the nature of what is decent—rec- 
tification of law in so far as the universality of law makes it deficient. 
This is also the reason why not everything is guided by law. For on 
some matters legislation is impossible, and so a decree is needed. For 
the standard applied to what is indefinite is itself indefinite.” 
When Aristotle uses the term nomos in this passage, he evidently has 
in mind written nomos, as the frequent reference to the legislator indi- 
cates, as does the fact that he uses nomos here interchangeably with 
matters of legislation. That epieikeia is making up for the deficien- 
cies of—and is being contrasted to—written nomos and not to nomos 
as a whole is made even more clear in On Rhetoric, where he speaks 
of epietkeia as an instance of unwritten nomos.® 
But what might the epieikeia of the particular, deliberating agent 
be providing that written nomos does not, and that allows the proper 
treatment of particulars? The answer emerges in Aristotle’s discus- 





1 NE 6.10.1187b12-30, emphasis mine. 
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sion of written laws in the Politics. There he is addressing the argu- 
ment that “to rule in accordance with written [rules] is foolish in any 
art” because “laws only speak of the universal and do not command 
with a view to circumstances.” What is the written law lacking that 
renders it insensitive to the particular circumstances? It is lacking 
“the passionate element” which “is not present in law, but every hu- 
man soul necessarily has it.” On the one hand, Aristotle notes, it might 
be argued that “what is unaccompanied by the passionate element is 
superior to that in which it is innate.” On the other hand, the exist- 
ence of this “passionate element” in the human soul means that “he 
will deliberate in finer fashion concerning particulars [or: in particular 
cases].”° The rule of written law, then, is identified with the “rule of 
the intellect,” which in turn is contrasted with the passionate element 
found in the human soul.!° What the written laws lack in comparison 
with a deliberating agent is the passionate element found 'in his soul: 
different parties might cite this lack as advantageous or disadvanta- 
geous, but the upshot is that “to legislate concerning matters of delib- 
eration is impossible.”!! 

Now, if it is the lack of a passionate element that renders written 
nomos insufficient for matters of deliberation, then how could the 
practical deliberations of an individual render a determinate action- 
producing judgment if deliberation itself were solely a matter of (pas- 
sionless) logico-deductive reasoning from premises? The answer is 
that it could not. But Aristotelian deliberation is not simply a matter 
of logical demonstration. 

In order to make good this claim, in section 2, I will first examine 
Aristotle’s account of rhetorical deliberation in order to demonstrate 
the constitutive role of éthos and pathos there. Then, in section 3, I 


1 





8 The context of the discussion is Aristotle’s attempt to identify “two 
species of just and unjust actions (some against written, others unwritten 
laws).” He proceeds to refer to “two species of unwritten law. These are, on 
the one hand, what involves an abundance of virtue and vice .. . and on the 
other hand things omitted by the specific and written law. Fairness [epie- 
ikes], for example, seems to be just; but fairness is justice that goes beyond 
the written law”; Rhet 1.13.1874a18-28, emphasis added. So fairness falls un- 
der the second species of unwritten laws. 

® Pol 3.15.1286a19-22. 

10 Pol 3.16.1287a29-33. 

U Pol 3.16.1287b22-3. 
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will uncover a structural parallel between the art of rhetoric and the 
virtue of phronésis, a parallel suggesting that éthos and pathos are 
constitutive of phronetic deliberation as well. 


II 


One might expect Aristotle to say that the function of the art of 
rhetoric” is to persuade; but he says instead that “its function is not to 
persuade but to see the available means of persuasion in each case”— 
and to identify fallacious sophistry where it arises. He defines rheto- 
ric as “an ability [dunamis], in each [particular] case, to see the 
available means of persuasion.”'* The fact that the rhetorician does 
not shoot directly for the end of persuasion is precisely what renders 
rhetoric a fechné (art or craft): it has not just a given end or external 
good but also guiding ends or internal constitutive goods.'5 The given 
end of the practice of medicine, to cite one example of an Aristotelian 





12 There are, according to Aristotle, three species of rhetoric (Rhet 
1,2.1857a36-b29). The first is deliberative rhetoric (sumbouleutikon), whose 
telos is the advantageous or expedient (swmpheron) and the harmful, and 
which concerns exhortation or dissuasion about future action. This is the 
kind of rhetoric used in the political deliberative councils, which deliberate 
about the common matters of the polis, seeking the advantageous (compare 
Pol 4.14.1298a-b). (There is a broad and a narrow sense of collective politi- 
cal deliberation in Aristotle. “Deliberation” in the broad sense serves to des- 
ignate both political deliberation proper [in the councils], and judicial delib- 
eration, but in the narrow sense distinguishes political deliberation proper 
from judicial deliberation [compare Pol 7.9.1829a3-5]. The locution “deliber- 
ative rhetoric” employs the term in the restricted sense.) The second is judi- 
cial rhetoric (dikanikon), whose telos is the just and unjust, and which con- 
cerns accusation or defense regarding a past action. This is the kind of 
rhetoric that takes place in the courts where deliberation seeks a judgment 
that renders justice (compare Pol 7.8.1328b13-15). The third species of rhet- 
oric is epideictic. Its telos is the noble and shameful, and it involves praising 
or blaming someone or something presently. I am concerned only with the 
first two species, because these are the ones appropriate to the “deliberative” 
element of the polis—the councils and the courts. 

18 Kennedy notes in his translation that “In each case (peri hekaston) re- 
fers to the fact that rhetoric deals with specific circumstances (particular in- 
dividuals and their actions).” See Aristotle, On Rhetoric, 36-7. 

14 Rhet 1.2.13855b25-6. 

16 Garver, Aristotle's Rhetoric, chap. 1. 
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techné, may be to maintain the life and health of its patients, but the 
guiding ‘end of the doctor qua practitioner of medicine is to perform 
his techné well, which involves, for instance, following certain stan- 
dard procedures and rules. One can thus perform the techné well— 
that is, fulfill its guiding ends—via a masterful application of its proce- 
dures and rules, even if one fails to achieve its given end (for example, 
the patient dies.) Of course a techné for which there were no reliable 
relation between its guiding and given ends would fail to be viable; the 
necessity for techné arises because there are some given’ends that are 
best achieved by not-pursuing them directly. Persuasion i is one such 
end for Aristotle.}® 

Aristotle identifies three means of persuasion ih me the 
proofs (pisteis) of éthos, pathos, and logos. “Of the pisteis provided 
through speech [logos] there are three species: for some are in the 
éthos of the speaker, and some in disposing the listener in some way; 
and some in the argument [logos] itself, by showing or ‘seeming to 
show-something.” : He goes on to say that there is persuasion through 
éthos insofar as the speech of the rhetorician gains the trust of the au- 
dience, and that “this should result from the speech [logos], not froma 
previous opinion that the speaker is a certain kind of person.” Fur- 
thermore, persuasion occurs “through the hearers when they are led 
to feel pathos by the speech [logos].” And third, regarding logical dem- 
onstrations via paradigm or enthymeme, Aristotle says that “[pjersua- 
sion occurs through the arguments [logoi] when we show the truth or 
apparent truth from whatever is persuasive in each case.”!” 

Two comments are in order. First, I have included the-word-logos 
from the original text in order ‘to flag an important: feature of 
Aristotle’s discussion of the pisteis.- Although, following - Aristotle, 
commentators refer to the tripartite pisteis of éthos, pathos, and logos, 
in fact all three pisteis for Aristotle occur in “logos.” In other words, 
when we call the third pistis “logos,” we are using the word in a re- 
stricted sense meaning logical demonstration (apodeixis), as an 





16 See Garver, Aristotle's Rhetoric, 29-33. “Unless achieving the exter- 
nal end were desirable, no one would ever develop an art. Arts do. not lose 
their given ends when they develop their own autonomous ends in addition” 

28 


). 
Y Rhet 1.2.1356a1-20. 
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instance falling within the broader sense of logos.!8  Aristotle’s 
broader notion of practical logos or discursive rationality is not con- 
structed in contrast to éthos and pathos—rather, it includes these. 
The restricted sense of logos, as the third pistis, refers to strict dem- 
onstration or logical persuasion via the use of paradigms and en- 
thymemes: “I call rhetorical swllogismos an enthymeme, a rhetorical 
induction a paradigm. And all [speakers] produce logical persuasion 
by means of paradigms or enthymemes and by nothing other than 
these.”!? In one place Aristotle calls enthymeme a “sullogismos of a 
sort,” and in another a “rhetorical demonstration [apodeixis].”*! The 
reference to apodeixis is key here because, as Burnyeat notes, for AT- 
istotle “apodeisxis is the term that suggests logical stringency.”” It is 
this restricted sense of logos, as a series of logico-deductive demon- 
strations. that are thereby codifiable, to which the notion of the inde- 
terminacy of abstract logos refers. 

Second, one way in which to interpret these passages is disjunc- 
tively: one might take Aristotle to be saying that persuasion operates 
via éthos, pathos, or logos, on different occasions. In fact, however, 
Aristotle understands the role of the three pisteis conjunctively: the 
art of rhetoric requires that éthos, pathos, and logos operate every 
time. What is important here is that Aristotle advances the conjunc- 
tive account by explicitly linking the insufficiency of logos (in the re- 





18 There is a parallel here in Aristotle’s regime typology. Just as éthos, 
pathos, and logos (in a restricted sense) are three pisteis that occur in logos 
(in the broad sense); so too does Aristotle use the word politeia both to des- 
ignate “regime” in the broad sense of any regime, including monarchy and ar- 
istocracy, and to designate the specific regime which Anglophone translators 
call “polity” or “constitutional government.” 

18 Rhet 1.2.1856b4-7. The meaning of the Greek word sullogismos is not 
quite the same as what we normally mean in English by the word syllogism, 
with its two premises and conclusion, so I have left it transliterated in the 
original. On this point, see M. F. Burnyeat, “Enthymeme: Aristotle on the Ra- 
tionality of Rhetoric,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ed. A. O. Rorty (Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 1996), 88-115 at 100. Earlier he had 
noted that “a sullogismos as Aristotle defines it is at least the following: a 
valid deductive argument in which the premises (note the plural) provide a 
logically sufficient justification for a conclusion distinct from them” (95). 

' 20 Rhet 2.24.1400b37. , 

21 Rhet 1.1.1355a4-7. 

2 Burnyeat, “Enthymeme,” 94. 
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stricted sense) to the fact that the given end of rhetoric is not just to 

persuade, but to persuade in producing a determinate judgment: 
since rhetoric is concerned with making a judgment (people judge what 
is said in deliberation, and judicial proceedings are also a judgment) it is 
necessary not only to look to the argument [logos], that it may be de- 
monstrative and persuasive {apodetktiktos kai pistos] but also [for the 
speaker] to construct a view of himself as a certain kind of person and 
to prepare the judge; for it makes much difference in regard to persua- 
sion (especially in deliberations but also in trials) that the speaker seem 
to be a certain kind of person. ... There are three reasons why speakers 
themselves are persuasive; for there are three things we trust other than 
logical demonstrations [apodeixeis]. These are phronésis and virtue 
[areté] and good will [eunoia].2 


As he goes on to elaborate, “goodwill and friendliness” are matters of 
the pathé, which “are those things through which, by undergoing 
change, people come to differ in their judgements.” 

A host of commentators have noted the fact that Aristotle’s 
broader notion of logos, in the context of practical reason, is not con- 
structed in opposition to pathos or to the éthos that the pathé help 
constitute.” The main problem such an interpretation faces, however, 
is chapter 1 of On Rhetoric. As is well known, in that chapter Aristotle 
appears to deprecate rhetorical proofs appealing to pathos (he says 
that “verbal attack and pity and anger and such emotions of the soul 
do not relate to fact but are appeals to the juryman”),”° and makes no 
mention of proofs of éthos. However, following Brunschwig,”’ I would 





23 Rhet 2.1.1877b20-8, 1878a6-9. 

4 Rhet 2.1.1378a19-21. 

2 That Aristotle takes the proper emotional responses to be constitutive 
of éthos is, I think, beyond question: “no good person would be distressed 
when parricides and bloodthirsty murderers meet punishment; for it is right 
to rejoice in such cases, as in the case of those who deservedly fare well; for 
both are just things and cause a fair-minded person to rejoice.... All these 
feelings come from the same moral character, and opposite feelings from the 
opposite”; Rhet 2.9.1886b26-32. And elsewhere: “let us go through the kinds 
of character, considering what they are like in terms of emotions and habits 
and age of life and fortune [tuché}”; Rhet 2.12.1388b31-2. For discussion, see 
L. A. Kosman, “Being Properly Affected: Virtues and Feelings in Aristotle’s 
Ethics,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. A. O. Rorty (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1980), 103-16. 

2 Rhet 1.1.1364a16-18. 

27 Jacques Brunschwig, “Aristotle’s Rhetoric As a ‘Counterpart’ to Dia- 
lectic,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 34-55 at 45-6. 
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argue that far from undermining the claim that logos is related to pa- 
thos, Aristotle is specifying that relation. For the pathé he deprecates 
are those that draw “attention to matters external to the subject” at 
hand.” In other words, the kind of pathos that forms a legitimate pis- 
tis is one that is “entechnical,” which is found in the speech (that is, 
logos) itself.” 

A second problem is actually to specify the relation between 
éthos/pathos and logos in Aristotle’s thought. Nussbaum argues, for 
example, that for Aristotle the emotions are constituted by cognitive 
beliefs that individuate the different emotions; Sherman too sees cog- 
nitions as constitutive of emotions; Cooper argues that logos can per- 
suade desires (orexeis) in general because the desires raise cognitive 
validity claims; Leighton argues that emotions affect perception, 
which in turn affects judgment; and Wardy argues that in rhetorical 
contexts the proper pathé “enhance our receptivity to truthful 
logos."® J will try to show that Aristotle’s view of the relation is im- 
portantly clarified by examining it in the context of a structural paral- 
lel between rhetoric and phronetic practical deliberation.*! 





Z Rhet 1.1.1354a15-16. 

2 For further discussion of this issue, and in particular chapter 1’s rela- 
tion to the rest of the work, see Kennedy, On Rhetoric, 27-8; Robert Wardy, 
“Mighty is the Truth and It Shall Prevail?” in Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
56-87 at 62-3, Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “Is There an Ethical Dimension to 
Aristotelian Rhetoric?” in Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 116-41 at 131, and 
Glenn W. Most, “The Uses of Endoxa: Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Rheto- 
ric,” Aristotle’s Rhetoric: Philosophical Essays, ed. A. Nehamas (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994). As will become clear, my view is different 
from Jürgen Sprute’s attempt to resolve the apparent discrepancy. He sug- 
gests that the emotion-free rhetoric of chapter 1 is an “ideal rhetoric” de- 
scribed in order to “determine what is essential to rhetoric in general”; 
Sprute, “Aristotle and the Legitimacy of Rhetoric,” Aristotle’s Rhetoric: 
Philosophical Essays, ed. A. Nehamas (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1994), 119. Sprute seems to suppose that appeals to emotion and 
atechnical appeals are one and the same, and concludes that Aristotle’s pro- 
scription of atechnical appeals is also directed against the emotions. For ex- 
ample, he says that for Aristotle the laws ought “to forbid speaking outside 
the subject and hence using means of persuasion like arousing emotions” 
(119, my emphasis), and so concludes that “arousing emotions and repre- 
senting character, are not directly concerned with the subject but have only a 
supplementary function in persuading” (122). But arousing emotions are not 
always atechnical, and éthos and pathos are constitutive pisteis of rhetoric. 
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Since for Aristotle the telos of the polis is eudaimonia,” the legit- 
imate political role that he assigns rhetoric implies a belief in at least 
the possibility that rhetoric can yield ethical judgments consistent 
with the right reason of a phronetic person (phronimos). This possi- 
bility is indicated by Aristotle when he immediately follows his char- 
acterization of rhetoric as a capacity to prove opposites—the rhetori- 
cian, he says, “should be able to argue persuasively on either side of a 
question”—with the parenthetical ethical admonition that it is “not 
that we may actually do both (for one should not persuade what is de- 
based).” But since rhetoric is a techné and not itself a virtue like 
phronésis, the standard for the rightness of its outcomes must be sup- 
plied by a source external to the art itself. This is perhaps why Aristo- 
tle’s parenthetical ethical admonition is not repeated anywhere else in 
On Rhetoric: for the admonition is not internal to the art of rhetoric 
itself but is given externally by ethics to rhetoric. Ethical rhetoric 
must be rhetoric governed by politiké, the architectonic discipline.® 

But since for Aristotle the legitimacy of political institutions is a 
function of their contribution to the realization of the telos of eu- 
daimonia, the mere possibility of yielding ethical outcomes is not 
enough. For Aristotle, giving to rhetoric such a prominent and legiti- 
mate political role, as the art governing collective practical 
deliberation in the polis’s institutions, requires that deliberation so 





% Martha Craven Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Prac- 
tice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 81-8; 
Sherman, Fabric of Character, 45; John Cooper, “Some Remarks on Aristo- 
tle’s Moral Psychology,” The Southern Journal of Philosophy 27, supplement 
(1988): 25-42 at 34-5; Stephen R. Leighton, “Aristotle and the Emotions,” in 
Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 206-37 at 210, 217; Wardy, “Mighty is the 
Truth and It Shall Prevail?” 63. 

31 Compare Wardy: “The famous first words of the treatise [On Rheto- 
ric], ‘rhetoric is the counterpart of dialectic’ (1354a1), flatly rejects Socrates’ 
uncompromising thesis that philosophical arguments are categorically dis- 
tinct from rhetorical pleas”; Wardy, “Mighty is the Truth and It Shall Prevail?” 
58. 

2 Pol 7.1.1323a14-1324a13. 

8 Rhet 1.1.1855a29-31. 

% As Kennedy notes, in Aristotle, On Rhetoric, 34 n. 27. 

35 NE 1.2.1094a28. 
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governed have a propensity to issue forth in judgments consistent 
with phronésis.® Aristotle indeed does think that rhetoric has a pro- 
pensity to yield correct judgments.*’ The question is how to explain 
Aristotle’s well-known optimism here.® 

What, in other words, would explain the possibility for and the 
propensity of the art of rhetoric to yield outcomes consistent with the 
ethical requirements of right reason as embodied in the phronimos 
and his deliberations? My thesis is that the possibility and propensity 
for this consistency is furnished by the structural similarity in the ar- 
gumentative process in both types of deliberation. In other words, I 
explain Aristotle’s optimism by reference to the internal constitution 
of the techné itself rather than by reference to externally imposed eth- 
ical constraints not constitutive of the art of rhetoric: for the external 
strategy fails to explain the nature of Aristotle’s optimism about the 
techné itself. At the same time, however, Aristotle’s optimism cannot 
depend on collapsing the category of techné into that of virtue; rather, 
my suggestion is that the structural constitution of the art of rhetoric 
produces an internally generated propensity to induce judgments con- 
sistent with the outcomes of phronetic deliberation. If this is right, 
then we would have another reason for why Aristotle assigns rhetoric 
such a central role in politics: not only would rhetoric be a means for 
generating outcomes with a propensity to be consistent with right rea- 
son, but it would potentially do so by bypassing the onerous standard 
of full virtue required in monological phronetic deliberation.” By pro- 
viding structural-technical incentives that substitute for the full virtue 
required in the monological deliberations of the phronimos, rhetoric 
could enable political institutions to reach correct outcomes despite 
the ethical shortcomings of the polity’s members. In other words, 





3% I am tempted to say that collective decisions must have a propensity 
to coincide with what the phronetic person would decide. But this formula- 
tion faces two objections. First, it is not clear that every phronetic person 
would come up with the same decision, according to Aristotle. (On this 
question, see Amélie Oksenberg Rorty, “Structuring Rhetoric,” in Essays on 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 14.) Second, and more significantly, this way of putting 
things is open to the objection that it implies, contrary to Aristotle’s inten- 
tions, that discussion makes no difference to the outcomes of practical rea- 
son. To avoid this latter objection, I say instead that ethical rhetoric is “con- 
sistent with” phronésis in the sense that it issues forth in decisions whose 
wisdom or rightness phronetic persons can recognize. 

37 Rhet 1.1.1855a14—17, 20-8, 36-8. 

33 On Aristotle’s optimism, see Wardy, “Mighty is the Truth and It Shall 
Prevail?” 59—60. 
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rhetoric might be a way for Aristotle to lower the virtue bar for suc- 
cessful politics. 

J have already identified the key structural feature of collective, 
rhetorical deliberation: it is constituted by three means of persua- 
sion—éthos, pathos, and logos. Whether or not a council or court is 
persuaded by a speaker to render a particular judgment depends on 
three species of pistis and not just the demonstrative reason embod- 
ied in argument. This is what it means to say that the process of rhe- 
torical persuasion is not constituted solely by logos in the restrictive 
sense of the third pistis. In collective deliberation, whether the audi- 
ence finds the conclusions of the rhetorician persuasive depends on 
the éthos, pathos, and logos embodied in the argument leading to it. 

I want to argue that, similarly, when engaged in monological prac- 
tical deliberation, whether or not the individual phronetic person finds 
a particular practical conclusion persuasive depends on the elements 
of éthos, pathos, and logos involved in the deliberative process that 
lead (or do not lead) to that conclusion. In other words, the key rea- 
son why rhetoric has an internally generated propensity to yield out- 
comes consistent with the practical deliberations of a phronimos is 
that the structure of the deliberative process is similar: in both cases, 
éthos and pathos combine with logos to lead the “argument” to its con- 
clusion. 

The upshot is that éthos and pathos are, along with logical demon- 
stration, constitutive elements of phronésis: all three are necessary 
and individually insufficient guides that lead practical deliberation to 
its conclusions. This structural similarity between the virtue of 
phronésis and the art of rhetoric is what gives the latter the possibility 
and internally generated propensity to yield outcomes consistent with 
the former. The practical deliberations of the phronimos leading to a 
particular conclusion cannot be reduced to a series of logico-deduc- 
tive demonstrations that fit into a self-sufficient theory of ethics: Aris- 
totle is precisely the thinker who tells us that ethics can never be fully 
captured by a theoretical system constructed and codified by abstract 
logos. Ultimately, the legitimate and prominent political role that Aris- 





%® Phronetic deliberation requires the right conclusion, by the correct 
process, at the right time, for the correct end (NE 6.9.1142b21-34). “For it is 
not merely a state consistent with correct reason, but the state involving cor- 
rect reason, that is virtue. And it is phronésis that is correct reason... we 
cannot be fully good without phronésis, or phronetic without virtue of éthos”; 
NE 7.1.1146a26-32. 
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totle assigns rhetoric is a function of the fact that, like rhetoric, 
proper ethical deliberation characterized by phronésis is not just a 
matter of logical demonstration but is further constituted by the 
proper éthos and pathos of the phronimos.” This, of course, is re- 
flected in what I called the indeterminacy of abstract logos. 

The position I am attributing to Aristotle has important limits. I 
have argued that for Aristotle what accounts for the possibility and 
propensity of consistency between the outcomes of rhetorical and 
phronetic deliberation is the fact of their structural similarity. But of 
course structural similarity is neither a sufficient nor a necessary con- 
dition for securing similar outcomes. It is not sufficient: structural 
similarity only furnishes the possibility and, at best, an internal pro- 
pensity for rhetoric to secure phronetic outcomes. But this propen- 
sity can be undermined: as we shall see, rhetoric has problems, and 
this possibility of variance from phronésis is their source. Nor is 
structural similarity a necessary condition for consistency: two struc- 
turally very different processes could systematically yield similar out- 
comes. So the claim here is only that the possibility and propensity 
for consistent outcomes require an explanation, and that the most 
plausible explanation to be found in Aristotle is the structural similar- 
ity of their respective modes of procedure. 


IV 


The most obvious objection to my claim that the practical delib- 
erations of a phronetic person require éthos and pathos to render de- 
terminacy—the determinacy of an “ought” judgment required for ac- 
tion—would be to counter that, according to Aristotle, it is not éthos 





40 See also Christopher Lyle Johnstone, “An Aristotelian Trilogy: Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Politics, and the Search for Moral Truth,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 
18, no.1 (1980): 1-24, for a similar claim that there is a structural similarity 
for Aristotle between practical deliberation and rhetoric, stemming from 
viewing practical deliberation as a sort of internal dialogue: “the activity of 
the practical intellect is essentially rhetorical in nature” (11). Lois S. Self 
makes the explicit link between phronésis and rhetoric, suggesting that 
there is an integral theoretical link “which derives from the nature of the art 
[of rhetoric] itself; more specifically, that the ideal practitioner of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric employs the skills and qualities of Aristotle’s model of human vir- 
tue, the Phronimos or ‘man of practical wisdom”; Self, “Rhetoric and Phro- 
nesis: The Aristotelian Ideal,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 12, no. 2 (1979): 130- 
45 at 131. 
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or pathos, but perception (aisthêsis) that renders judgment determi- 
nate. Indeed, Aristotle states that one reason why ethics is inexact is 
that its application in particular circumstances relies on perception; 
he further says “nothing perceptible is easily defined, and [since] these 
[circumstances of virtuous and vicious action] are particulars, the 
judgement about them depends on perception.”!! The objection can 
be formulated as follows: (a) it is perception, and not deliberation it- 
self, that renders determinacy; therefore, (b) insofar as I have relied 
on the assumption that practical deliberation must issue forth in de- 
terminate judgments or actions, in order to demonstrate that delibera- 
tion must be constituted by éthos and pathos (without which practical 
deliberation would remain indeterminate), my argument rests on a 
faulty premise.” 

Against claim (a) I argue that perception itself is constitutive of 
the deliberative process and not a separate discrete moment. If that is 
so, then even if the role of éthos/pathos were restricted to perception, 
it would still be constitutive of deliberation. This rejoinder, if success- 
ful, addresses claim (b) as well. But I further argue that in any case 
both the excellence in deliberation and the excellence in perception— 
both of which are necessary to phronésis“—are partly constituted by 
the proper éthos and pathos. 

Nancy Sherman’s argument is relevant here. She argues that one 
important way in which the proper pathé help constitute phronésis is 
that perception itself can occur via the emotions. What is required is a 





41 NE 2.9.1109b21-3. He also states: “practical reason is of the last thing 
[tou eschatou], which is an object not of science [epistémé] but of percep- 
tion”; NE 6.8.1142a27-8. In NE 6.11.1143b2-6, he identifies perception of the 
ethically relevant features of a practical situation with practical nous: “In 
demonstrations, nows is about the unchanging terms that are first, whereas 
with respect to what is done in action, it is about the last term . . . the end to 
be aimed at.... We must, then, have perception [aisthésis] of these particu- 
lars, and this perception is nous.” 

£ John Cooper provides a version of this position. He argues that, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, deliberation does not issue forth in particular individual 
actions; rather deliberation comes to an end with a determination of only a 
type of action, and then perception takes over and then renders a particular 
action. Thus the particulars about which we deliberate with respect to action 
refer to judgment regarding specific types of action and not individual ac- 
tions themselves. See John M. Cooper, Reason and Human Good in Aristo- 
tle (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 23, 39-41. For criticism see 
Fred D. Miller, “Aristotle on Rationality in Action,” Review of Metaphysics 
37, no. 3 (1984): 499-520, and Devereux, “Particular and Universal.” 

8 NE 6.8.1142a22, 28. 
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person of a certain character, who has the kind of emotional makeup 
that makes her sensitive to the relevant moral features of the particu- 
lar situation. Without the proper virtues of éthos, and the concomi- 
tant pathé that constitute those virtues, the agent may simply fail to 
see what the occasion, in its particularity, calls for. For Sherman, see- 
ing properly via the emotions, and subsequent action accompanied by 
the proper emotional responses, is part of what it means to exercise 
phronêsis. 

It might be objected that one might concede Sherman’s point 
while still restricting the role of êthos and pathos in phronêsis (that is, 
the role, which cannot be fulfilled by abstract rules, of rendering the 
agent sensitive to the particularity of the situation) to perception 
without extending it to deliberation per se. One might concede that 
éthos and pathos play a role in rendering determinacy but not that this 
has to do with deliberation. If the import of éthos and pathos enters 
only at the level of perception and not deliberation, then they are sim- 
ply instrumental to, and not constitutive of, practical deliberation. In- 
deed, Sherman herself suggests this restriction, when she says that 
when an agent “fails to notice unequivocal [ethical] features of a situa- 
tion . . . [it] is not that she has deliberated badly, but that there is no 
registered response about which to deliberate.” 

To complete the argument that the proper éthos and pathé are 
constitutive of the process of deliberation itself—that is, that the 
practical deliberations of the phronetic person are in part led by the 
right ethical emotions and character and not simply by right logical 
demonstration (which, being indeterminate, would fail to issue forth 
in determinate practical actions)—two things need to be shown. 
First, it needs to be shown that éthos and pathos make a difference to 
the outcome of deliberation, that is, that they help to render determi- 
nate judgments (for example by determining the range of viable argu- 





44 Nancy Sherman says that “character is expressed in what one sees as 
much as what one does. Knowing how to discern the particulars, Aristotle 
stresses, is a mark of virtue”; Sherman, Fabric of Character, 4. “Preliminary 
to deciding how to act, one must acknowledge that the situation requires ac- 
tion. ... Perception is thus informed hy the virtues . . . much of the work of 
virtue will rest in knowing how to construe the case, how to describe and 
classify what is before one” (29). Compare with Gisela Striker, “Emotions in 
Context: Aristotle’s Treatment of the Passions in the Rhetoric and His Moral 
Psychology,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 286-302 at 297-8, whose 
view coincides with Sherman’s. 

4 Sherman, Fabric of Character, 29. 
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ments). Second, it needs to be shown that they also make for a differ- 
ent process of deliberation. I propose to show this by deepening the 
analysis of the parallel between rhetoric and phronésis. 


V 


I have already cited passages in which Aristotle indicates that in 
order to achieve the guiding end of rhetoric (to find the means of per- 
suasion), the speaker must gain the trust of the audience.‘ 46 According 
to Aristotle, in order to gain this trust, the speaker must have quite ex- 
tensive knowledge of the particularities of his audience. -To find the 
means of persuasion, the speaker must be intimately familiar not just 
with the common, subjects of deliberation” and the customs, legal us- 
ages, and constitution of the particular regime, but also with the au- 
dience’s particular character or éthos, the audience’s circumstances, 
as well as its emotional makeup, which includes its state of mind, the 
object toward which its emotions are directed, and for what reasons, 
That is why Aristotle spills so much ink on these matters. 

Recall. that phronésis required. sensitivity to, and proper per- 
ception of, the morally salient particular features of the circumstance 
at hand. Now it appears that:in aiming at rhetoric’s guiding end of 
finding the means of persuasion, the speaker must demonstrate, via 
his arguments, an adequate grasp of salient particular features of the 
situation—namely, the.constitution, customs, éthos, and pathé of his 





48 Rhet 2.1.13877b20-8, 1878a6-9. 

47 Rhet 1.4.1359b18-1360a38. ; 

48 Rhet 1.8,1865b22—1366a23. ` i 

49 Rhet 2.1.1378a19-24. 

© Besides the discussion of the subject matters of deliberation (in the re- 
stricted sense of deliberative as opposed to judicial rhetoric) and forms of re- 
gime that he undertakes in book 1, Aristotle follows chapter 1 of book 2 with 
ten chapters on the pathos of the audience, and five subsequent chapters dis- 
cussing the particular characters of the young, the old, the middle aged, the 
well-born, the wealthy, and the powerful. In book 1, Aristotle also states that 

“since pisteis not only come from logical demonstration but from speech that 

reveals character (for we believe the speaker through his being a certain kind 
of person, and this is the case if he seéms to be good or well disposed to us or 
both), we should be acquainted with the kinds of character distinctive of 
each form of constitution; for the character distinctive of each is necessarily 
most persuasive to each”; Rhet 1.8.1366a8-13. Kennedy notes.that this pas- 
sage indicates that a speaker should “at least show an understanding of the 
political views of the community”; On Rhetoric, 77 n. 159. 
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audience. So in seeking to persuade, the rhetorician is required to em- 
ulate the virtuous dispositions of the good seer & la Sherman. The 
point is that the constitutive structure of the techné imposes on the 
rhetorician the necessity to acquire, as a matter of artful skill, what is 
in the phronimos a matter of internally generated virtue, and that this 
constitutive feature of rhetoric is one important reason why it has the 
propensity to yield outcomes consistent with phronésis. Thus it is the 
structure of the deliberative process itself,®! and the incentives which 
the structure imposes on the rhetorician, that constrain the arguments 
articulated in deliberation in such a way that the arguments must 
demonstrate an adequate perception of (what turn out to be ethically 
relevant) particulars. 

So it is not that first the council deliberates and then renders a 
determinate judgment by the subsequent application of good percep- 
tion of particulars; rather, the process of deliberation itself proceeds 
forward via a perception of particulars that is good enough to enable 
the speaker to persuade. We have thus uncovered two ways in 
which éthos and pathos are constitutive of the process of rhetorical 
deliberation: in one case, we are dealing with (i) the character and 
emotions of the speaker/persuader, and in the other case with (ii) the 
character and emotions of the audience/persuadee. 

In the case of (i), the character and emotions of the speaker enter 
the deliberative process via perception. As I have just argued, in or- 
der for the rhetorician to find the arguments that persuasively use the 
pisteis of thos and pathos, he must adequately perceive the particu- 
larities, such as character and emotions, of this audience. But then 
adequate perception of these relevant contextual features involves, as 
Sherman has shown, the emotions and character of the speaker him- 
self. In the case of (ii), the éthos and pathos of the audience are di- 





51 Recall that Aristotle explicitly says that the trust must arise from the 
(éthos of the speaker demonstrated in the) speech itself and not from some 
antecedent information about the éthos of the speaker (Rhet 1.2.1356a8-10). 

52 Engberg-Pedersen (“Is There an Ethical Dimension to Aristotelian 
Rhetoric?” 124-7) suggests that Aristotle thought that the institutional con- 
text of rhetoric (in Athens) skewed rhetorical deliberation toward factual, 
ethical, or political truth. While it seems to me that Engberg-Pedersen’s gen- 
eral argument is much too strong, the valid core of his position can be ac- 
counted for by the argument which I have just advanced, that the structure of 
rhetoric provides incentives for perception of relevant particulars. 
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rectly constitutive of the deliberative process in two ways. First (ii.1), 
in the way just shown, the emotions and character of the audience 
combine, as pisteis, in part to determine the trajectory of arguments 
the speaker can successfully advance in the process of deliberation, 
and thereby shape the final outcome. Second (ii.2), these particularis- 
tic characteristics of the audience are invariably ethically relevant 
data that can also buttress premises in the strict logical demonstra- 
tions of the pistis of logos within practical deliberation. 

So, in rhetorical deliberation at least, perception cannot be sepa- 
rated from the process of deliberation because the arguments that are 
persuasive in deliberation itself require demonstration of that percep- 
tion—and notice that the reason that this is true is because éthos and 
pathos are two sources of pistis in rhetoric.54 My suggestion is that 
the same holds in the case of monological phronetic deliberation. If, 
as I have argued, Aristotle’s optimism about rhetorical deliberation 
hinges on a structural parallel with phronetic deliberation—in particu- 
lar, that both are constituted by éthos, pathos, and logos—then our 
account of how éthos/pathos constitute rhetorical deliberation can be 
expected to illuminate their role in phronetic deliberation as well. Of 
course to demonstrate this is not to “prove” that phronésis and rhe- 
toric share a parallel structure; but if Aristotle’s account of phronésis 
is exclusively and plausibly illuminated by reference to this proposed 
parallel, then we have further grounds for favoring the proposed in- 
terpretation. But how could the account of rhetoric just given trans- 
late into an account of monological deliberation and phronésis? For 
obviously here the persuader and persuadee are one and the same 





53 For example, the fact that the citizens of a certain polis have well es- 
tablished feelings of good will and friendship for citizens of another polis 
may well be an ethically relevant reason to conduct foreign policy in one way 
rather than another. 

54 Compare Wardy, “Mighty is the Truth and It Shall Prevail?” 63: “Exxpli- 
cating the second, emotive means of persuasion, he says that ‘the orator per- 
suades through his hearers, when they are led into pathos by his logos; for 
when pained or loving we do not render judgment similarly to when in joy or 
hating’ (13856a14-16). The possibility is thus left open that the proper use of 
rhetorical skill will indeed speak to our emotions, but only when the pathé so 
formed enhance our receptivity to truthful logos, rather than setting our feel- 
ings at odds with our reasoning.” 
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person.© In fact, the distinctions just drawn with respect to rhetoric 
do help analyze the different aspects of phronésis. 

Parallel to the first case above (i), the emotions and character of 
the deliberator qua persuader (or proposer of arguments) enter the 
deliberative process via their role in adequate perception. The anal- 
ogy with the rhetorical context suggests that part of what must be ad- 
equately perceived via the help of éthos and pathos are the particular 
emotions and features of character of the agent himself (“know thy- 
self”; this is part of point (1.2) below). 

Parallel to the second case, first (ii.1), the emotions and charac- 
ter of the deliberator qua persuadee might be said partly to shape the 
trajectory of arguments that the deliberator adduces to himself by 
helping to determine which validity claims he finds persuasive and 
which not. (For example, a man of cowardly character may find it dif- 
ficult to persuade himself that the monstrous apparition is in fact an 
illusion, or that the ugly insect is harmless.) Second (ii.2), the emo- 





55 Johnstone has previously pointed to the structural similarity between 
practical deliberation and rhetoric for Aristotle: “If we can reasonably visual- 
ize deliberation as a sort of internal dialogue, then the practically wise per- 
son, when he or she deliberates, functions as both rhetor and auditor. The 
‘right rule’ or ‘rational principle’ of practical wisdom is none other than the 
faculty for apprehending or observing valid justifications for actions”; 
Johnstone, “An Aristotelian Trilogy,” 12. He cites Isocrates to illustrate this 
tendency of the Greeks to view even monological deliberation in terms of an 
internal dialogue. Barbara Warnick, however, has taken exception to such 
an interpretation of Aristotle which assimilates “rhetoric to internal reason- 
ing and dialogue”; Warnick, “Judgment, Probability, and Aristotle’s Rheto- 
ric,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 9 (1989): 299-311 at 301. Two points need 
to be made in this connection. First, part of the reason that Warnick objects 
to drawing a parallel between monological deliberation and rhetoric is that 
she takes herself to be arguing against a position which betrays the “urge to 
elevate the logical element of rhetoric and to devalue its emotive dimensions 

. to emphasize logos and deprecate pathos and ethos” (299). But that is 
precisely not the position that I am taking—rather than mitigating the role of 
the emotions (in rhetoric), my argument has aimed to highlight their role (in 
deliberation). The second part of Warnick’s concern is that the “need [1] to 
incorporate audience convictions and values, [2] to simplify argument struc- 
tures for the comprehension of the multitude, and [3] to direct one’s claims 
toward decisions affecting the state and the polis are all neglected when Ar- 
istotelian rhetoric is applied to forums and situations that Aristotle himself 
did not consider in the Rhetoric” (301). Warnick’s point is well taken—rhet- 
oric is obviously not the same as monological deliberation on all counts—but 
that does not mean that they have no important structural similarities. 
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tional makeup and character of the deliberator may be ethically rele- 
vant as premises in logical demonstrations the individual considers. 
(For example, the fact that one feels great affection for a friend may 
be a good reason to give special consideration to the friend’s welfare.) 

More generally in this case (ii.2), the emotional makeup and char- 
acter of the person can be said to be something like a repository or 
memory of the wisdom of past experience (empeiria), which the 
agent may consult during the course of practical deliberation. Why? 
This brings us full circle to the original point with which I began. 
Faced with the indeterminacy of abstract logos, not all considerations 
that are ethically relevant to a particular situation can be gleaned from 
a set of codified abstract principles (for reasons (1)—(4) in section 1). 
Now we can see another reason why for Aristotle it is éthos and pa- 
thos that help render determinacy in particular practical circum- 
stances. One’s character and emotional dispositions may embody the 
uncodifiable wisdom of past experience, experience necessary in or- 
der for practical deliberation to take account of particularities. “Nor 
is phronésis about universals only. It must also come to know partic- 
ulars, since it is concerned with action and action is about particulars. 
Hence in other areas also some people who lack epistémé but have 
empeiria are better in action than others who have epistémé’;® 
“phronésis is concerned with particulars as well as universals, and 
particulars become known from empeiria.”®’ Consulting “how I feel” 
about taking a course of action may provide me with important insight 
about its ethical validity if my character and emotions are virtuously 
formed—insight based on my previous experience that is unavailable 
in the form of an abstract set of principles codified in logos. For this 
reason, logos in the broad sense includes both éthos and pathos. This 
is why Aristotle says that the existence of the “passionate element” in 
the human soul means that “he will deliberate in finer fashion con- 
cerning particulars [or: in particular cases].”©8 The parallel with no- 
mos is almost exact. For just as the éthos and pathos of a phronimos 
form a repository of the uncodified wisdom of past experience, which 
supplements his abstract logos in the narrow sense, so too does 





56 NE 6.7.1141b15-18. 
57 NE 6.8.1142a15. 
58 Pol 3.15.1286a21-2. 
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unwritten nomos and the epieikeia associated with it represent a re- 
pository of uncodified experience that supplements the written law. 

This suggests why the perception objection is misguided. Per- 
ception and deliberation are not discrete events; perception is consti- 
tutive of the deliberative process; and the éthos and pathos of the de- 
liberator qua persuader are constitutive of that perception, and 
thereby of the deliberative process. Furthermore, the éthos and pa- 
thos of the deliberator qua persuadee are directly constitutive of the 
deliberative process, in providing pisteis that determine the range of 
potentially persuasive arguments. 


VI 


Should we celebrate or should we fear the role that Aristotle as- 
signs to éthos and pathos in practical deliberation, and logos more 
generally? I want to take this question up specifically with reference 
to two questions: first, the problem of subjectivism that seems to 
loom behind this account of phronetic practical reasoning, and sec- 
ond, the problem of deception that arises in the case of rhetorical-po- 
litical deliberation. Having up to now made an exegetical argument 
about the logic of Aristotle’s position, I here want to shift gears and 
show why the position I attribute to Aristotle is philosophically inter- 
esting. 

First, the question of subjectivism. Imagine a phronetic person 
engaged in practical deliberation, deciding whether or not to chastise 
severely a friend for a wrong he has committed against him. Let us 
also assume that, among other things, the phronetic person must bal- 





æ Heidi Northwood (commentary presented at the Canadian Philosophi- 
cal Association Annual Congress, Sherbrooke, Quebec, June 1999) has sug- 
gested to me that passages such as Pol 3.15.1286a32~5 (in which Aristotle 
says “The judgement of a single person is necessarily corrupted when he is 
dominated by anger or some other passion of this sort”) indicate that it is not 
because but in spite of the passions that men are able to apply laws to partic- 
ular cases. But all that these passages indicate are that the passions can lead 
deliberation astray—if, for example, they dominate or overwhelm cognitive 
processes in an adverse manner. To suggest that Aristotle saw the emotions 
as playing a constructive, constitutive, and necessary role in practical rea- 
soning is not to make the obviously false assertion that Aristotle was blind to 
the negative and even debilitating cognitive effects that the emotions might 
have on practical reasoning. 
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ance the chastisement demanded by righteous justice with the forgive- 
ness that friendship demands. My argument has been that on Aristo- 
tle’s account, the phronetic person cannot, in the heat of the moment, 
settle matters for himself by a purely logical demonstration appealing 
to abstract principles. Ultimately, his decision of whether to chastise 
will rightly be in part informed by what he feels emotionally is the 
right course of action, and since the dispositional nature of those emo- 
tions will be shaped by his virtuous character, those feelings provide 
an invaluable ethical guide. Now this sort of account invites the 
charge of subjectivism: to the extent that the Aristotelian deliberator 
relies on how he feels in order to decide the ethical course of action, 
and is incapable of coming to the same conclusion by strictly logical 
deduction articulable in language, to that same extent “ethical” action 
seems to lack articulable, intersubjectively contestable (rational) 
grounds and simply appears to register the subjective preferences of 
an individual subject. 

But to say that the phronetic person in the particular circum- 
stances is incapable of deciding and acting solely on the basis of logi- 
cal demonstrations is not to say that he is incapable, after the fact, of 
articulating a retrospective justification for the emotions that contrib- 
uted to his decision or action. He is, and this reflexivity about one’s 
emotions is an important part of being an ethical being. Hence the 
subjectivism charge falls short. But if that is the rejoinder, and fur- 
thermore if the appeal to the emotions is retrospectively translatable 
into a rational-codifiable account, then it would seem that the 
phronetic person has relied on his emotions to fill out his practical de- 
liberation not because logos in the restricted sense is indeterminate 
per se, as I have argued, but rather because the abstract principles 
that were available to this agent were simply incomplete. Now, after 
having had this practical experience, and having provided a retrospec- 
tive rational justification, the phronetic person can revise and fill in 
his abstract principles to cover the offending case, which shows that, 
contrary to the thesis advanced above, practical deliberation need not 
in principle rely on the emotions. 





©% One sort of Thomist response, which I do not canvass here, would be 
to seek ethical grounding not just in reason but in nature or natural justice, 
drawing on NE 5.7.1134b19-27. But this would require us to see Aristotle as 
saying that the emotions intuit natural right. 
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This second objection misses the spirit of the Aristotelian ac- 
count. First, to say that the emotions are rationally justifiable is not to 
say that all their content is fully translatable into a rational account. 
Second, by rational justification I mean intersubjectively contestable 
in discourse—‘rational” does not collapse into logical demonstration 
here. In other words, rational justification is rational in the broad 
sense that includes éthos and pathos. The point is that the emotions 
themselves are not purely “subjective” but intersubjectively communi- 
cable, criticizable, defensible, and so on—in part thanks to the éthos- 
and pathos-dimensions of language—even if not fully articulable in 
the propositional form of a logical demonstration. Third, the reflexive 
appeal to reason may never be complete; the retrospective justifica- 
tory narrative may be in principle interminable, for there may be al- 
ways more to say. Fourth, and most important, when I say that the 
phronetic person can now retrospectively provide a rational justifica- 
tion for his emotions, this is not because he has simply filled out the 
details of his previously underspecified, but in principle fully specifi- 
able, set of abstract principles. Rather, his retrospective rational jus- 
tification is now possible because his new experience may have re- 
sulted in a change in his ethical vocabulary, a change designed to 
account for the recent practical experience. But this change in vocab- 
ulary may also result in a loss: some ethically relevant features previ- 
ously covered may now be obscured by the new ethical vocabulary, 
features whose ethical import can subsequently be covered only by 
the lingering emotional dispositions that the phronetic person’s char- 
acter maintains as a reminder of the now distant experiences that 
partly informed his previous ethical vocabulary. Ethics does not col- 
lapse into mere subjectivism; nor can it be reduced to an abstract the- 
oretical system of general laws codified in language. 

The second question is that of deception, which has ramifications 
for theories of democracy, especially ones that emphasize delibera- 
tion. A deliberative conception of democracy privileges the condi- 
tions of communication in the polity for analysis and locates the legit- 
imacy of democracy in free and unfettered communicative processes 
of political discourse, open to participation by all citizens and meeting 
various normative criteria.® In part, the problem to which Aristotle’s 
account alerts us arises from the limitation of the comparison be- 
tween rhetoric and phronetic deliberation: structural similarity, it will 
be recalled, is not sufficient to ensure a consistency of outcomes. 
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In book 1, chapter 2 of On Rhetoric, speaking of éthos as a pistis, 
Aristotle explicitly says that the persuasive effect “should result from 
speech, not from a previous opinion that the speaker is a certain kind 
of person.” This raises the issue of whether the apparent éthos pre- 
sented in speech is the real éthos of the speaker. This is in part the 
question of the rhetorician’s ability to deceive the audience and falsely 
to gain its trust by simply creating an appearance of phronésis and vir- 
tue, even when the rhetorician’s character actually lacks these charac- 
teristics. Indeed, the artful or rhetorical éthos and the real or practical 
éthos of the speaker® may be quite at variance. What persuades is not 
the phronésis and real éthos of the speaker but the phronésis embod- 
ied in the argument itself. As Garver argues, “The Rhetoric licenses in- 
ferences from argument to artificial éthos but bars further inferences 
from artificial éthos to real êthos.”™™ The problem is that by playing on 
the pathos of the audience, the rhetorician might be able to deceive 
the audience about not just his own real éthos but the éthos embodied 
in the speech and so persuade in a way contrary to ethics and right 
reason. 

In fact, it is not just the éthos of the speaker that is problematic; 
equally at issue is the éthos of the crowd. For it is, in part, the charac- 
ter of the audience and its emotional makeup that dictate what sorts 
of argument will be persuasive. Political deliberation proceeds by per- 
suasion, and if what will be persuasive depends on the pisteis of éthos 
and pathos, then what particular éthos and pathos the audience pos- 
sesses will in part determine the course of the argument. The problem 
with the unvirtuous crowd is that a popular leader (démagégos) can 
persuade it via flattery™ since “tyranny is friendly to the base, for they 
delight in being flattered.” Hence Aristotle associates the growth of 
rhetoric with demagoguery®’—and demagoguery is dangerously simi- 
lar to a tyrannical regime. Recall that the goodness of rhetoric must 
be judged by the external standard that the architectonic discipline of 





81 For a survey of the literature on deliberative democracy, see James 
Bohman, “Survey Article: The Coming of Age of Deliberative Democracy,” 
The Journal of Political Philosophy 6, no. 4 (1998): 400-25. 

& Rhet 1.2.13856a8-10. 
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politiké provides; if rhetoric is not ethical, then it fails to contribute to 
the proper ends of the polis. 

These two problems of deception, which form the basis of Aristo- 
tle’s critique of democracy as demagoguery, bring the dilemma that 
democracy faces into full view. On the one hand, the pathos constitu- 
tive of deliberation helps the proper treatment of particulars,® and be- 
cause of the insufficiency of abstract rules, deliberation is an inevita- 
ble and necessary component of political life. Moreover, by turning 
collective deliberation over to an art of rhetoric, political institutions 
can capitalize on its internally generated technical propensity to yield 
outcomes consistent with phronetic deliberation, in order to lower 
the virtue bar necessary for successful politics. On the other hand, 
leaving matters open to deliberation risks abuse—in part because it is 
a matter of pathos, and pathos, though of benefit for the treatment of 
particulars, may nonetheless lead the argument astray. The problem 
is particularly acute for rhetorical deliberation if rhetoric bypasses 
the demanding ethical requirements of phronésis: at least the virtue of 
phronésis requires the right kind of pathé constitutive of the right 
kind of éthos. 

At this point, Aristotle appears to suggest another institutional- 
political remedy: a multitude of persons deliberating is less suscepti- 
ble to being led astray by pathos than a few: 


the multitude is more incorruptible than the few. The judgement of a 
single person is necessarily corrupted when he is dominated by anger or 
some other passion of this sort, whereas it is hard for all to become an- 
gry and err at the same time.” 


But the sentence that follows immediately qualifies this remedy, 
seeming to take back what had just been given: 
This is certainly not easy for many, but if there were a number who 
were both good men and good citizens, is the one ruler more incorrupt- 


ible, or rather the larger number who are all good? Is it not clear that it 
is the larger number?” 


The implication seems to be that the multitude must be virtuous 
to be preferred. The locution “both good men and good citizens,” 
where both coincide, is Aristotle’s way of referring to aristocracy: rule 





` 88 Pol 3.15.1286a10-13, 21-2. 
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of the virtuous. So now it looks as if unless the multitude engaging in 
deliberation—both the rhetorician and the audience—possesses vir- 
tue, the propensity of rhetoric to yield outcomes consistent with 
phronésis will be effectively undermined. If the multitude’s éthos is 
not virtuous, then the pursuit of the guiding end of rhetoric, to find the 
means of persuasion, will not serve the ultimate end of the polis iden- 
tified and elaborated by politiké: eudaimonia. 

I submit that this is in part the reason why phronésis is, for Aris- 
totle, the paradigm virtue of the individual qua ruler.” It is important 
to note here that it is not just the speaker that is a ruler—‘“ruler’” refers 
to the entire deliberative body. In other words, ethical rhetoric ap- 
pears to require that phronésis obtain not just in the rhetorician but 
additionally in the audience that also makes up the ruling body. The 
audience must be phronetic not because this enables them properly to 
infer the real character of the speaker from the artful character em- 
bodied in his speech—this possibility is barred—but because the audi- 
ence’s virtue or lack thereof is what dictates the nature of the avail- 
able means of persuasion (and whether or not they provide the 
speaker with incentives in favor of ethical rhetoric). 

Unfortunately, this appears to undermine the possibility of a po- 
litical form of deliberation that can bypass the onerous ethical require- 
ments of phronésis while still yielding good outcomes. The political 
implications would not be heartening for democratic theory if ethical 
political deliberation were to depend on the entire body’s possessing 
virtue. “This is certainly not easy for many,” Aristotle lamented. 

Liberalism’s proposed response to this problem is to impose con- 
stitutional constraint on democratic majorities; but Aristotle’s argu- 
ment demonstrates why this proposal falls short: deliberation is ubiq- 
uitous. Aristotle’s ideal solution to the dilemma is aristocracy. There 
is much reason to doubt that Aristotle thought that this solution was 
available in practice, and it is certainly not available to the democratic 
theorist who rejects the hierarchical aspects of Aristotle’s worldview. 
Liberalism’s answer has been judicial review (by “virtuous” aristocrats 
called judges?), but that answer itself serves to highlight the tension 
between democracy and liberalism. Yet the dilemma, between the 
need for deliberation and the threat of de facto tyranny that it poses 
where the deliberators lack virtue, nonetheless remains, and tyranny 
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is not an acceptable alternative for modern democrats either. So Aris- 
totle’s critique cannot be ignored. 

Nonetheless, an analysis of the Aristotelian notion of rhetoric 
also provides resources for overcoming some of the problems that it 
identifies—resources for lowering the virtue bar for successful, ethi- 
cal rhetoric. Although at first blush it appears that rhetoric could not 
be ethical unless everyone who engaged in political deliberation— 
speaker and crowd—were of virtuous character to begin with, this se- 
vere conclusion is attenuated by several Aristotelian considerations. 

First, Aristotle mitigates the conclusion that everyone in the audi- 
ence must possess full virtue accompanied by phronésis, by appealing 
to the notion of swnesis: a capacity to judge well “on a question that 
concerns phronésis” when someone else speaks.” Halliwell rightly 
says that “[s]unests is of general political importance; it provides a 
broad ground of civic deliberation (see Polit. 4.4.1291a28). Although, 
on a normative view, phronésis too is called for by the whole appara- 
tus of political deliberation and judgment (Polit. 7.9.1829a2-9), a real- 
istic appraisal of actual constitutions will presumably conclude that 
this is a virtue to be expected more in exceptional practitioners than 
in typical audiences of rhetoric.” 

Second, a phronetic rhetorician can, when faced with an unvirtu- 
ous crowd, use the power of rhetoric itself to attempt to persuade the 
audience by appealing not to the virtues that the crowd actually holds 
now but to an ideal virtuous image of the crowd which the orator rhe- 
torically paints and inspires the crowd to emulate. Thus, the creative 
act of persuasion would both persuade the audience of an ethical out- 
come and simultaneously inspire the listeners to become an audience 
who would indeed choose that outcome. 

Similarly, the structure of the rhetorical situation itself may serve 
to mitigate, to some extent, the fully phronetic virtue required of the 
rhetorician himself. Where the speaker simply has good will (ewnoia) 
toward the audience, he already has a motive to attempt to secure a 
right outcome. But the structure of the rhetorical situation itself re- 
quires such a speaker, in order to deploy the pistis of éthos, to repre- 
sent himself in his speech as virtuous—a creative representation 
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which in turn can inspire the good-willed speaker himself to rise up to 
his own rhetorical model. Thus the internal requirements of the 
techné of rhetoric itself can serve not just to impose an emulation of 
virtue, as I have argued up to this point, but also actually to instill vir- 
tue in both the speaker and the crowd to a degree not previously real- 
ized. The creative act of rhetoric has the potential to produce the 
good reasons for a particular course of action but also to change the 
character of the deliberators. This is only a potential, of course. 

The problem that an Aristotelian analysis of political deliberation 
identifies admits of two solution-seeking strategies. Indeed, both 
strategies have their resonance in Aristotelian thought. An institu- 
tional response looks to the ways in which the institutional structur- 
ing of discursive incentives may help to overcome some of the short- 
comings of the virtues of the deliberators themselves—for example, 
by placing institutional constraints on the types of discourse that en- 
joy legitimacy in political deliberative settings. (The law courts pro- 
vide perhaps one of the most institutionalized examples of a setting 
for deliberation.“) Such an institutional approach is necessitated by 
the fact that the problem of deception, while admitting of attenuation, 
can never be fully resolved. But Aristotle’s critique also suggests that 
an institutional response, by itself, is insufficient, just as constitutional 
constraint is insufficient. The second, perhaps complementary, strat- 
egy must address the virtues of the deliberators.” An analysis of rhet- 
oric highlights the role that a phronetic leader qua rhetorician can po- 
tentially play in instilling such virtue. If democracy is committed to 
the universal participation of all citizens in the political process, then 
Aristotle’s critique makes the virtues a central component of citizen- 
ship and points to the fundamental importance of education in politi- 
cal life. For Aristotle, this education is not limited to a purely “civic” 
education but must be an ethical one. This, of course, raises a host of 
thorny problems, such as who will be granted the power to determine 
the nature of that education or how such an education could be 
philosophically compatible with liberal freedoms, but the upshot of 
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Aristotle’s critique is that these are problems that cannot simply be 
bracketed. Aristotle’s ethical and political thought suggests that, con- 
trary to the assumptions of many commentators today, institutional 
constraints on the citizenry are an insufficient basis for democracy— 
though in the end he tips his hat in the direction of the institutionalists 
by pointing to the importance of the laws themselves in the education 
of the citizenry, and in securing leaders inclined to use the creative 
powers of rhetoric to transform themselves and their audience for 
ethical ends.” 
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ROGER BACON ON THE DIVISION OF STATEMENTS 
INTO SINGLE/MULTIPLE AND SIMPLE/COMPOSED 


THOMAS S. MALONEY 


I IS CERTAINLY THE CASE that twelfth- and thirteenth-century treatises 
on logic represent in great part attempts to re-present the Organon, 
Aristotle’s books on logic, by rearranging the material, adding clarifi- 
cations, and sometimes breaking new ground as in the case of the 
treatise on the property of terms. Thus when Roger Bacon is writing 
his Summulae dialectices around 1252, he is confronted by the prob- 
lem of what to do with the material on the classification of statements 
into single or multiple, and simple or composed in chapter 5 of 
Aristotle’s On Interpretation.! There, apropos of the two divisions 
and interspersed among other claims, we read the following:? 


(A) The first single statement is the affirmation; the next is the negation. 
The others are single in virtue of a connective. 


(B) But why two-footed able to walk animal is one thing (unum) and 
not many (multa) belongs to a different inquiry—it will not be one be- 
cause of being said all together. 


(C) A single statement is one that either signifies one thing or is single in 
virtue of a connective. That is multiple (plies) that [signifies] more 
than one thing, and not just one thing, or if there are no connectives (in- 
coniunctae). 


(D) Of these, moreover, the one is a simple statement, for example, 
something [affirmed] of something or something [denied] of something; 
the other is conjoined from these, a kind of composed statement. 
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What is the medieval logician to make of this? While we easily 
grasp that statements are being divided into single or multiple and 
simple or composed, we do not proceed much further without being 
forced to make numerous assumptions. Would not the principal in- 
tent of (A) be better read without the second sentence? How is the 
mystery in (B) to be resolved? Does (C) rule out statements that have 
no connective from being single? Why are connectives not mentioned 
with respect to composed statements in (D)? Are such commonplace 
statement types illustrated by “The Athenian philosopher Plato dis- 
putes” simple or composed? Are the more technical ones exemplified 
by “A man is a mortal rational animal” single or multiple? Even if one 
adds the guidance presented in chapters 8 and 11 of On Interpreta- 
tion, such statements cannot be securely classified on the criterion in- 
dicated. ' 

Happily, Boethius wrote two commentaries on On Interpretation 
and, as we shall see, provided his answer to all the questions stated or 
implied above.® Also, since it is through Boethius that the Latin West 
came to know Aristotle, more often: than not the roots of what is 
found in thirteenth-century treatises on logic can be found in one or 
more of Boethius’s commentaries on the Organon. Is this the case 
with Bacon’s treatment of the types of statements at issue? The pur- 
pose of this paper is principally to present and clarify Bacon’s divi- 
sions of statements as single/multiple and simple/composed, and sec- 
ondarily to offer an opinion on the sources for his treatment, with 
special attention directed to Boethius’s greater commentary on On 
Interpretation. 


I 


In part 2 of his Summulae dialectices Bacon addresses the issues 
discussed above, and he begins his presentation with the announce- 
ment that “some statements (propositiones) are single, or single in 
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virtue of a connective; others are multiple.”4 The way the divisions are 
presented are reminiscent of Aristotle (C), and they serve in no way to 
illuminate what is obscure in On Interpretation. 

What criterion is to be used to decide which statements are single 
and which multiple? The answer comes immediately: “A statement is 
one to which one response can appropriately be given. A statement is 
multiple, however, to which more than one response is to be given.”® 
So, on Bacon’s norm we must take a given statement, reformulate it as 
a question, and if a simple “yes” or “no”—a single response—can be 
given, the statement is single; otherwise, multiple. It can easily be 
seen that in the cases where a single response can be given we are 
treating of a statement that signifies one thing and one thing only. 
Where more than one response is possible, we are presented with a 
statement that signifies more than one thing. So the criteria proposed 
by Aristotle in (C) and by Bacon are not all that far apart. Boethius ad- 
heres to Aristotle’s definition of single and multiple statements.’ 

The very nature of the distinction, of course, leads immediately to 
the issue Aristotle raises in (B), touched on in chapter 8 but never re- 
solved by him, and that is the question of what counts as a “one thing.” 
Every statement, however long, complex, compound, or with what- 
ever number of connectives has some sort of unity, and Bacon ac- 
knowledges this even of statements that express more than one thing.’ 
Appropriately, Boethius devotes a long section of his commentary to 
just this issue, but Bacon never tells us just what is one thing or how a 
statement, many of whose words each signify something, can some- 
how signify one thing.’ His focus, instead, is a characteristically tortu- 
ous path as he proposes subdivisions for each type of single and multi- 
ple statements. Considerable clarity and simplicity, however, can be 
brought to his treatment by starting with the principal examples he 





4For the general treatment of these issues see Sd, 2.184242; for the quo- 
tation see ibid., 184, reading there “alia una, sive coniunctione una, alia 
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uses, allowing them to exemplify statement types. They also reveal 
the range of his treatment of statement types in this context. 1 

(1) “A man runs” 

(2) “A mortal rational animal runs” 

(8) “Tt is an animal, if it is a man, [is true]” 

(4) “Every animal is either rational or nonrational” 

(5) “Socrates and Plato haul the boat in” 


(6) “Socrates runs and Plato runs” 

(7) “Here was her armor here was her chariot” 

(8) “Socrates and Plato run” 

(9) “A white man knowledgeable about music runs” 
(10) “A dog runs” 


Single Statements. Boethius opens his commentary on 
Aristotle’s chapter 5 with a double or coinitial subdivision of single 
statements.'! The first sort, he says, are single per se and naturally; 
the second are single in virtue of a connective and by position or art. 
The terminology derives from an analogy with natural stones and 
buildings crafted from these by art. 

Bacon opens his discussion of single statements in a similar way. 
In something of a preamble he calls attention to the fact that things 
exist in the natural order with two kinds of unity.!? The basic ele- 
ments (air, earth, fire, water) are each one thing in virtue of a simple 
form, whereas all other natural things, like trees, birds, and so forth, 
are each one thing in virtue of a composition of (the elemental) forms. 
Presumably the allusion to natural things that are simply one thing or 
one thing in virtue of composition of forms is to accomplish two 
tasks. First, it tells us that, whatever the unity is that characterizes a 
“one thing,” it can represent a formally composed entity and not just 
something having only a simple form. Second, it serves as the prime 
analogue in understanding single statements by way of analogy. They 
are, he says, single in virtue either of a simple form or of a composed 
form, but no further explanation is given as to how statements that 
are single have a simple or composed form. Nevertheless it is this dis- 
tinction understood analogically that serves as a cocriterion for the 
first subdivision of single statements: single in virtue of a simple form, 
single in virtue of a composed form. Since he is talking here about 
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what single statements signify, we can note that this first subdivision 
is a semantical one. 

Then Bacon proposes a second but coinitial subdivision of single 
statements in 2.189-90 overlapping the previous division: statements 
are single either in virtue of terms and what is signified or in virtue 
only of what is signified (aut secundum vocem et rem seu intellectum 
aut secundum intellectum solum et rem). We are still trying to under- 
stand what the “one thing” is that is signified, and the second branch 
of this division moves us no closer.!? However, what does it mean to 
say of a statement that it is single in virtue of terms? Since we are 
given no clarification in 2.190, we must turn to the example he pro- 
vides there and contrast it with all other single statements, which is to 
ask how (1) differs from (2)-(5). All say one thing (as we shall see) 
but (1) does this with an economy of language: the minimum number 
and sort of terms requisite for a simple statement, that is, a name and 
a verb. While we have yet to see whether (2}-(5) will be classified as 
simple or composed, whatever degree of simplicity might be attrib- 
uted to them is not the minimum seen in (1). With this understanding 
of “single in virtue of terms” we can see a clear harmony with the pre- 
vious criterion of the first subdivision, “single in virtue of a simple 
form.” So “single in virtue of a simple form” stands to “single in virtue 
of terms and what is signified” as “single in virtue of a composed 
form” stands to “single only in virtue of what is signified.” Presumably 
each serves to illumine the other. 

The first branch of the coinitial subdivision of single statements is 
not further subdivided in 2.191, but the second is distinguished into 
those that are single without a connective and those single in virtue of 
a connective. 


(1) “A man runs” 


In (1) the one thing predicated of one thing is clearly in evidence: 
one action is predicated of one subject, and the statement as a whole 
signifies only one thing, that is, that a man is running. It is single in vir- 
tue of a simple form. Boethius had spoken of this type as per se and 
naturally single, and Bacon’s language is similar.'4 Since the 





13Tn the discussion of this issue the term “one thing” sometimes refers to 
what the subject or predicate signifies and sometimes to what the statement 
as a whole signifies. 

14 Comm, 96.28-99.2. 
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statement is formulated in the most elementary way, Bacon classifies 
it as single in virtue of terms and what is signified. The fact that acci- 
dental predication occurs in the example is not significant; “A man is 
an animal” would also have met the cocriteria in 2.188 and 190. All 
other single statements (2)-(5) serve to illustrate single statements in 
a second mode, that is, one wherein the statements are single in virtue 
of composed forms and single only in virtue of what is signified and 
not in virtue of terms. 


(2) “A mortal rational animal runs” 


In Aristotle’s (B) we saw a question raised about how “two- 
footed able to walk animal” could be one thing. Boethius answered 
the question by pointing out that such expressions as “mortal rational 
animal” signify only one thing—an essential whole—even though 
each term has its own unique ‘signification.15 On these grounds he 
classifies statements containing such expressions as a second sort of 
statement that is single without a connective.!* Bacon’s (2) shows he 
stands in the Boethian tradition with respect to the answer to 
Aristotle’s question. Thus Bacon would agree that all statements ex- 
pressing definitions are single in the same sense as (2) is. 

Boethius had also labored much to explain the significance of 
Aristotle’s reference to pauses (punctuation) in (B). At first 
Boethius takes the position that pauses destroy the unity of a state- 
ment and render it multiple, though with Aristotle he acknowledges 
that their lack is not sufficient of itself to make a statement single. 
But when he analyzes “animal rationale mortale mentis et discipli- 
nae perceptibile,” he concludes that the use of the conjunctive con- 
nective does not render the statement multiple.!8 Finally, when com- 
menting on Aristotle’s claims in chapter 11 he says that “A mortal 
rational animal is a man” is single but would become multiple if “and” 
should be inserted between the differentiae.!2 Bacon, on the other 





15 Comm, 101.4-104.28 and 111.20-112.1. 

16 Tbid., 96.28-97.14. Whether such are to be classified as per se and nat- 
urally single is unclear; they are simply described as single in virtue of signi- 
fying one thing through uninterrupted utterance. 

17 Ibid., 102.9-104.28. 

18 Ibid., 109.1-9. The defense of the claim is not entirely coherent but 
seems to be based on two factors: arts, not differentiae, are conjoined, and 
what is signified is still essentially one thing, a man. 

1 Tbid., 355.19-25. 
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hand, gives no indication in 2.192 that he is even aware of a discussion 
about the implication of such pauses for single statements. 

While (2) conveys the fact that a man is running as does (1), it it 
does not do this in as economical a way, and man is now expressed 
under a composed form: a genus with two differentiae. Nevertheless, 
only one (composed) thing is being talked about, and one thing, an ac- 
cidental form, is predicated of it. 

Through (2) we also see that the announcement of the initial sub- 
division of single statements in 2.184—single or single in virtue of a 
connective—is incompletely stated, as indeed it was in Aristotle’s (A) 
and (C). The absence or presence of connectives in Bacon’s system is 
significant only in the second subdivision of single statements, and the 
scheme fails to state explicitly that some statements are single in vir- 
tue of no connective, as is (2). It is to be noted, however, that Bacon 
offers no analysis in conjunction with his presentation of this type of 
single statement; he simply sets it forth in the example and leaves it to 
the reader to explain how (2) differs from all other single statements. 


(3) “It is an animal, if it is a man [is true]” 
(4 “Every animal is either rational or nonrational” 
(5) “Socrates and Plato haul the boat in” 


In 2.1934 Bacon discusses the three remaining types of state- 
ments that are single in virtue of a composed form and in virtue of 
what they signify (and not in virtue of terms). Bacon presents (3)-(5) 
as his answer tothe problem implied in Aristotle’s (A) and (C): how 
can a statement remain single if it contains connectives? What is to- 
tally surprising are the types of examples he proposes. Boethius had 
made a significant advance over Aristotle by clarifying the sort. of 
statement type required by proposing a conditional statement: “If it is 
day, there is daylight.”2° What is significant here is that, from then on, 
this type of statement—-single by position and art, as he describes it— 
is ordinarily represented in medieval treatises on logic by a straight- 
forward conditional statement.?! 





* Ibid., 109.28-110.10. 
21 Ibid., 97.1-14. 
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In point of fact Bacon provides just that sort in MSS. O. and S., 
printed in the text in 2.194: “It is an animal, if it is a man.” However, 
the context provided by 2.193 quite clearly indicates that the exam- 
ples in 2.194 are to illustrate statements with conditional, disjunctive, 
and conjunctive subjects and/or predicates. So (8) as stated in the 
text must be emended (as indicated), and his treatise on single state- 
ments fails to pass on the Boethian solution to the problem in 
Aristotle’s (A) and (C), and hence his text offers no evidence how to 
classify statements with conditional and disjunctive statement con- 
nectives, although in another context he points out that disjunctive 
statements can be resolved into conditional ones. Nevertheless, to 
say this is not to say that he fails to treat statements that are single in 
virtue of a connective, for he does precisely that in (8)-(5). In doing 
this, he does what Boethius does not do, namely, inform us of how 
such statements (with connectives in the subject or predicate) are to 
be classified: each is single, not multiple. 

In the present context Bacon offers no explanation how (8) and 
(4) can maintain the kind of unity required of single statements. 
Boethius had offered his solution by pointing out that (what he called) 
the full statemental force (vis propositionis) was centered on the 
(conditional) connective and not on the truth or falsity of what is 
claimed in the simple statements of which it is composed.” However, 
when we apply what Bacon has to say in 2.230-3 about such state- 
ments as “Not: Socrates runs and Plato disputes” to (8)}-(5), we find 
that the explanation is the Boethian one, only now in different lan- 
guage. The more recent way of putting it, as Bacon’s language indi- 
cates, is to distinguish the actions signified by the two verbs (actus 
signatus) from the action carried out by the connective (actus exerci- 
tus), and then to recognize that an affirmation or negation is directed 
to the action exercised by the latter. Thus the one thing talked about 





2 Sd, 2.214. If, of course, the emendation is not required, then in 2.198- 
4 Bacon is still seen to be talking about three statements that are single in vir- 
tue of a connective, but one is a conditional statement and the other two are 
categorical ones with, respectively, a disjunctive predicate and a conjunctive 
subject. This ensemble would still be said to break with tradition by present- 
ing the last two statement types to illustrate a statement single in virtue of a 
connective. 

3 Comm, 105.4~12. 
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in (8) in virtue of which it is a single statement is that what is said in 
the consequent follows from what is said in the antecedent, irrespec- 
tive of whether what is said in each segment is true or false. Presum- 
ably any statement with a conditional or disjunctive statement con- 
nective in the subject or predicate or both could serve to illustrate the 
sentence types addressed by, respectively, (3) or (4). 

Statements of the type illustrated by (5), however, need addi- 
tional analysis. Boethius presents examples of categorical statements 
with conjunctive subjects or predicates and with a disjunctive predi- 
cate for classification. If disjunctive statements are acknowledged by 
Bacon to be resolvable into conditional ones, this is not the case with 
conjunctive ones, so it makes a great deal of difference whether what 
results from the conjoining exercised by the connective is one thing or 
more than one thing.* So here, immediately in the context of present- 
ing (5), Bacon says: “the conjunction couples two things from which 
there arises one subject and one predicate . . . ; the act of hauling in ap- 
plies to them together, namely, conjointly and not separately.” Pre- 
sumably the designated action requires a sort of unity of effort that is 
neither required by nor represented in the actions indicated in (8). 

In 2.194 and 206 Bacon offers three other examples of statements 
that are single in the sense of (5): “A body and a soul are a man,” “Two 
and three are five,” and “Evening and night are a day.” While he offers 
no comment on how these relate to (2), we can note that all involve 
composed forms; but in (2) and the first of the additional examples the 
one thing signified by the subject is an essential whole, and the re- 
maining two examples reflect instances of, respectively, a numerical 
whole and an integral whole. But just how is the unity involved in two 
people hauling a boat in like these unities? 

The first of the additional examples—“A body and a soul are a 
man”—reflects precisely the kind of problem over which we saw 
Boethius greatly exercised: Does the pause represented by the con- 
nective render the statement multiple? We noted Boethius’s analysis 
when we described (2). Here again Bacon shows no awareness of the 





4 Sd, 2.214. 
2 Ibid., 2.194. 
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allusion to the issue of pauses in Aristotle’s (B) and to Boethius’s posi- 
tion on the matter. 


Multiple Statements. For Aristotle and Boethius statements that 
signify more than one thing are said to be multiple, and these are di- 
vided into those without a connective and those with one.”’ The first 
is then subdivided into simple and composed statements, and the 
statement type with a connective is declared to be composed. For 
Bacon, multiple statements, as we saw, are those to which more than 
one response can be given. He presents his divisions of multiple 
statements in part 2, 196-202, and in 196 we are told that in all such 
statements there will be an actual multiplicity (pluralitas) either in 
virtue of terms and what is signified or only in virtue of what is signi- 
fied. The language is that used for the second of the cocriteria for the 
initial subdivision of all single statements in 2.190. But here multiplic- 
ity, not singularity, is at issue. But what do the phrases mean in the 
present context? Bacon does not say, and so again we must discover 
any shift in meaning by looking at the examples. 

When we look at (6)-(9), we observe that the one feature (6) and 
(7) have that (8) and (9) do not have is that each of the former and nei- 
ther of the latter is composed of more than one simple statement. 
Both are multiple in virtue of what is signified—more than one thing 
in each case—but how the multiplicity is expressed is syntactically 
different in the two groups. So we are led to conclude that “in virtue 
of terms” as said of multiplicity in 2.196 is a reference to the multiplic- 
ity found not in some simple statements like (9) but in statements 
composed of simple statements. In 2.197, then, such multiple state- 
ments are further subdivided into composed statements containing an 
explicit sign of composition (conjunctive connective) or having only 





2 Bacon ends his presentation of single statements with the following: 
“If [a statement] is single in virtue of a composed form, then it is conditional 
or disjunctive”; Sd, 2.195. However, the statement is false because he has al- 
ready shown in 2.192 that “A mortal rational man runs” is single in this sense. 
If this is his sole presentation on conditional and disjunctive statements, then 
why are there no examples, at least of a disjunctive statement, if the condi- 
tional in 2.194 is left unemended? All other modes are illustrated by exam- 
ples. If, however, we switch the antecedent and consequent of this claim, the 
statement is true: all statements with conditional and disjunctive statement 
connectives are single in virtue of a composed form. Perhaps what we have 
here, then, is simply a case where Homer nods. 

27 Comm, 106.23-5 and 109.24. 
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something that serves in its place (a pause), and thus arise the exam- 
ples in (6) and (7). This understanding of the meaning of “in virtue of 
terms” will need to be recalled when attempting to understand the cri- 
terion for Bacon’s division of statements into simple and composed in 
2.236-7. 


(6) “Socrates runs and Plato runs” 


Here it is quite clear that we are not treating of the case where 
one thing is said of only one thing: there are two different subjects, 
and the two verbal actions are each predicated of one subject and not 
conjointly in the sense expressed in (5). Nor can the two subjects be 
thought of as presenting the kind of.unity reflected in the subjects in 
(2) and (5). So, more than one response can be made to (6)-when for- 
mulated as “Does Socrates run and Plato run?” for it could be the case 
that-Socrates runs and Plato does not run. -It is a multiple statement: 
more than one thing is being signified, and this occurs in virtue of a 
connective. 


(7) “Here was her armor here was her chariot” 


The statement is a quotation from Virgil referring to Juno, and it is 
employed by Bacon to illustrate a statement that is multiple but multi- 
ple without the use of a connective. In the printed text a semicolon 
appears after “armor,” but when spoken, the two major segments of 
the statement are to be separated by a pause (punctus discretae pro- 
locutionis), here represented by a double space. In Aristotle’s (B) it 
was implied that a pause in locution makes a statement otherwise sin- 
gle to be multiple, and we saw that Boethius twice renders this claim 
explicit, whatever he may have thought about a special sort of excep- 
tion; here we seek instruction on why the pause is such that it allows 
the statement to be a multiple one and not a mere collection of state- 
ments-that is not a multiple statement. 

. Later Bacon seems to want to say something about how a w 
ple statement differs from a mere collection of statements.? The 





2 Bacon refers us to Priscian as a source, but the quotation is found in 
Donatus, De arte grammatica libri, ed. Heinrich Keil, vol. 4: Donatus 3.4.5, 
ed. Martin Hertz (reprinted, Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1961), 397, 1. 24, and 
from Virgil’s Aeneid 1, 15-16, ed: and trans. H. Rushton Fairclough, Loeb 
Classical Library, Virgil, vol. 1 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950), 242. 

2 Sd, 2.201-2. 
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comments are set forth in the mode of an objection, but since there is 
no response, presumably we are to take him to be in agreement with 
the “objector.” The latter claims three things: (a) a collection of state- 
ments without a connective results in several statements and not in 
one multiple statement; (b) pauses (punctus discretae prolocutionis) 
do not suffice to make a statement multiple; and (c) a multiple state- 
ment has a certain unity that a mere collection does not have. The 
point he seems to want to make is that, if we are presented with a 
string of unpunctuated and unrelated statements, we cannot turn the 
whole ensemble into a multiple statement simply by adding punctua- 
tion; the series still lacks the minimal sort of unity requisite to be dis- 
tinguished from a collection of unrelated statements, Just how much 
unity is needed to make the distinction? Bacon is not clear. There 
must be, he says, “some sort of unity” as contrasted with the “diversity 
and multiplicity” characteristic of a collection of statements. 
Boethius’s example of this type of statement is “There is Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus there is Juno the queen there is Minerva goddess of 
wisdom.” Would Bacon take this as a multiple statement or count it 
as a mere collection of statements? His criterion is too ambiguous to 
tell 


(8) “Socrates and Plato run” 


The type of multiple statement exemplified in (8) must have a 
conjunctive subject or predicate, and the connective must function 
differently from in (5). There it joined two things in such a way that 
what was predicated was said of them conjointly. But here what is 
predicated is something said of each subject taken separately. 


(9) “A white man knowledgeable about music runs” 


The statement type that Bacon is getting at in (9) is one where 
multiple things are spoken of in the subject or predicate or both, and 
the multiple things are such that they cannot constitute an essential 
whole, as they do in (2); they reflect accidental wholes. Thus the clas- 
sification of (9) would not change were the predicate altered to read 
“sings beautiful music.” By the same token “Socrates sings beautiful 
music” could serve in place of (9). 





3 Comm, 109.18-19. 
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(10) “A dog runs” 


In On Interpretation 8 Aristotle pointed out that if “cloak” is stip- 
ulated to mean both horse and man simultaneously and equally, then 
no one response can be given to “A cloak is white.”*! As J. L. Ackrill 
points out, the illustration, strictly speaking, does not involve an am- 
biguous term but rather “an unambiguous name standing for what is 
not a genuine unity.” However that may be, Boethius seems to have 
taken it for an instance of equivocation and substituted “Cato is a phi- 
losopher” to make the point that not all simple statements are also sin- 
gle. The example in (10) is multiple but ambiguous because more 
than one thing is named by the subject: the animal dog, the constella- 
tion dog, and the marine animal. Bacon presents a different example 
of the same type as Boethius but in addition proposes a different state- 
ment type in 2.200 that yet involves ambiguity. It is one that contains 
the fallacy of accent exemplified in “God does nothing i-n-v-i-t-e.” If 
the letters in the Latin are written “invite,” the word means unwill- 
ingly; if, however, they appear as “in vite” the phrase means on the 
vine. So Bacon is telling us that all statements containing ambiguity of 
any sort are multiple because no one response can be given to them. 

Bacon concludes his presentation of the distinction single/multi- 
ple with two additional comments on the conjunctive connective, nei- 
ther of which is presented by Boethius. The first pertains to various 
meanings of “and,” and the second presents an unexpected third sort 
of single statements. 

With respect to the conjunctive connective Bacon distinguishes 
two senses of the term “and.”™ It conjoins, he says, two things either 
in a third or under a third. In “Socrates and Plato run” it functions as a 
conjunctive connective in the strict sense and joins two things in a 
third. When it functions in a uniting sense (wnitive), as in “A body and 
a soul are an animal,” or in an associative sense (associative), as in 
“He eats bread and wine,” it joins two things under a third. In the unit- 
ing sense each of the things conjoined, he explains, must stand 
“equally and principally” to what is said of them: animal is said no 


+ 





31 On Interpretation 8.18a13-27; Arist Lat, vol. 2, pts. 1-2, 12.15-13.11. 
2 John Lloyd Ackrill, Aristotle’s Categories and De Interpretatione (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1963), 131. 
3 Comm, 106. 25-107.5. According to Boethius Cato Uticensis is a piii, 
Tosopner but not Cato the orator and Censor. 
% Sd, 203.7. 
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more of body than of soul. When, however, “and” functions associa- 
tively, the relations are disproportionate: who eats bread and wine, he 
asserts, does not eat something whose constituent parts are bread 
and wine but rather bread associated with wine. 

In 2.206-7 the associative sense receives a further comment. 
When “and” functions strictly and therefore associatively, it signifies 
the same as “with” when the latter is taken in the strict sense. We see 
this, he says, in statements with verbs in the singular like “Socrates 
with Plato runs.” However, when “with” functions in the broad (copu- 
lative) sense, it requires a plural verb, as in “Socrates with Plato run,” 
and it functions as does “and” when it joins two things in a third and is 
copulative in the strict sense. 

' ‘The second addendum occurs in the midst of a discussion on 
whether conjunctive statements are properly called hypothetical or 
categorical. In 2.211 Bacon mentions the various sorts of statements 
that others (the majority) call hypothetical—conditional, disjunctive, 
conjunctive, causal, expletiva—and follows this in 2.212 with a state- 
ment that in effect proposes a third sort of single statement: “And to 
these are added some that are not single in virtue of a connective but 
in virtue of a relation (non sunt coniunctione una, sed relatione).”*® 
He provides examples: “Socrates is where Plato is” (local), “Socrates 
hauls [the boat] in when Plato runs” (temporal), “Socrates is such as 
Plato is,” “Socrates is as big as Plato is,” and “Socrates runs as often as 
Plato argues.”8’ Since the causal and expletiva statements exhibit the 
same features as these latter, they surely are to be counted as state- 
ments that are single in virtue of a relation and not in virtue of a con- 





35 In Sd, 2.208-16 he says the following. If the connective is the conjunc- 
tive and it joins terms, the statement is categorical with a conjunctive subject 
or predicate; if it is the statement connective, the statement is neither cate- 
gorical nor hypothetical. It is not the latter because “hypothetical,” he says, 
means conditional, and there is no conditional force in the conjunctive con- 
nective. Disjunctive statements, however, are resolved into conditional ones 
if we take “conditional” in a sense commonly accepted (communiter). 

% Tt is not clear to me what an expletiva statement is, although the ex- 
ample he gives is “Sor currit, Plato autem disputat”; ibid., 2.211. Peter 
Abelard speaks of using “and” expletive and says that it causes a statement to 
be multiple, as in “A man is perhaps an animal and domesticated and two- 
legged.” Peter Abelard, Commentarium in Peri hermeneias, ed. Bernhard 
Geyer, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie der Mittel- 
alters, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. 21 (Munster: Verlag der Ascendorff- 
phen. Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933), 379, lines 23-6. 

Sd, 2.212. 
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nective. No analysis of them is given nor does Bacon attempt to inte- 
grate them into his discussion of single statements in 2.189-95. They 
are simply announced in a different context and left for us to make of 
them what we will. Presumably he takes them to be single in virtue of 
a composed form and of what is signified and not in virtue of terms. 
The upshot, however, is that a statement like “A white man runs” 
would be multiple while its logical equivalent, “A man who is white 
runs,” would be single, on the assumption that such relative clauses 
also come under the umbrella suggested in 2.211-12. 

There is no discussion of this sort of single statement in On Inter- 
pretation 5, 8, and 11, or in Boethius’s commentaries on that book. 
Nevertheless, Bacon is clearly proposing three sorts of single state- 
ments: those single without a connective, those single in virtue of a 
connective, and those single in virtue of a relation. 


Simple and Composed Statements. Apropos of simple and com- 
posed statements Boethius passes on Aristotle’s criterion in (D) of 
what says one thing of one thing as opposed to what is composed of 
such statements. On these grounds all statements having any state- 
ment connective are composed whereas statements like “The sun 
rises” are simple. However, Boethius spends much more time advanc- 
ing a different criterion: the absence or presence in a statement of 
more than two terms (name and verb): if there are only two terms, the 
statement is simple; if there are more than two, it is composed.” This 
departure from Aristotle’s instruction enables him to classify such or- 
dinary statements as “The Athenian philosopher Plato disputes” as 
composed whereas it seems unclassifiable on Aristotle’s criterion.” 
This again seems to be a major advance over Aristotle. What Bacon 
tells us about these kinds of statements, however, is brief in the ex- 
treme: a single statement is one that contains no connective or sign of 
relation, and a composed statement is one that has such a connective, 
or sign of relation, or is composed per vocis multiplicationem."! 
Bacon’s criterion is closer to Aristotle’s than to Boethius’s second one, 
but it adds features not entailed in either of their criteria. 





38 Comm, 97.10-14 and 115.10-116.6. 
® Tbid., 107.27-112.10. 

40 Thid., 109.9-12. 

41 Sd, 2.23642. 
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Since simple statements employ no connectives Boethius subdi- 
vides them on semantical grounds into single and multiple statements, 
the latter being ambiguous statements. But composed statements are 
subdivided on the absence or presence of connectives, and each then 
is further divided into single and multiple statements, the multiple 
ones finally divided on the basis of composition in virtue of terms or 
composition in virtue of statements.“ The phrase “composed in vir- 
tue of terms” in the case of statements with no connectives is descrip- 
tive of those like “The Athenian philosopher Plato disputes,” but the 
same phrase applied to statements with a connective refers to state- 
ments like “Jupiter and Apollo are gods.” So these phrases do not 
carry the same meaning when employed here by Boethius as we saw 
them to carry apropos of single and multiple statements as used by 
Bacon. Boethius, then, presents us with a rich set of classifications 
offering multiple subdivisions of the initial division between simple 
and composed statements. Bacon, as we have seen, offers only the 
initial division, and the criterion on which he divides differs from that 
of Boethius. 

The sign of relation Bacon speaks of in 2.237 and 241 is clearly 
the term or terms used to signal the causal, local, temporal, and such- 
like subordinate clauses mentioned in 2.211-12 and was seen to ren- 
der statements single in virtue of a relation. So now it becomes clear 
that such single statements are also classified as composed. 

That “per vocis multiplicationem” in 2.241 refers to ambiguity, 
and the fallacy of accent is more plausible than that it refers to the 
presence of more than the minimum terms necessary for a statement 
(name and verb). Although in 2.200 “pluralitas terminorum” refers 
to the case of several adjectives modifying a noun, in that same para- 
graph “oratio multiplex” clearly refers to ambiguity, and the same 
sort of ambiguity mentioned in 2.240, the paragraph immediately be- 
fore the text in question. In 2.240 oratio multiplex as in “A dog runs” 
is said to be an example of multitudo terminorum. Thus Bacon is 
hereby telling us that statement types expressive of ambiguity of any 
sort are multiple and composed. 

Is the criterion stated in 2.237 and 241 mentioning connectives to 
be taken literally? Certainly (8) and (6) are composed; they contain 
statement connectives. But are (4), (5), and (8) also composed? 
Statements comprised of simple statements are classified as com- 





£2 Comm, 108.28-110.10. 
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posed on Aristotle’s criterion in (D); on Boethius’s (second) crite- 
rion—more than the minimum name and verb—they are also com- 
posed. But Bacon has been seen to be in opposition to Boethius in 
several respects, so we cannot simply assume they are in agreement 
on this point. Recall: the latter classifies statement types illustrated 
by (2), (7), and (9) as composed whereas for Bacon they are simple. 

The text provides three reasons for taking the criterion literally 
and to apply to statements with a connective anywhere in them. First 
is the fact that Bacon states the criterion in 2.237 and 241 quite forth- 
rightly and with no hint at a special status for statements with connec- 
tives appearing in the subjects or predicates. Second, in 2.239 he in- 
terrupts his presentation to tell us that a statement that is single in 
virtue of terms (and what is signified) is simple; but we saw that the 
only type that met. those conditions was that illustrated by (1). It is 
true that in 2.194, when making his case for (5) as representing the 
only type of single statement with a conjunctive connective in the sub- 
ject or predicate, he states that only one subject and one predicate are 
involved, the claim must surely be intended to be taken loosely, for on 
grammatical grounds we are clearly presented with two subjects. So 
there would be no incoherence in classifying (1) as simple and (5) as 
composed. Finally, the last observation he makes in his presentation 
of simple and composed statements is this: “But the composition that 
arises from the apposition of a connective or of a relation is called 
composition in the strict sense.”” 

If, then, the criterion for distinguishing simple from composed 
statements is respectively the absence or presence of any connective, 
(1), (2), (7), and (9) are simple and (8}-(6), (8), and (10) are com- 
posed.“ Can it really be that (7) is meant to be classified as simple? 
We saw it is to be taken as one (multiple) statement, and for purposes 
of distinguishing it from “Socrates runs and Plato runs” Bacon makes 
a point of the absence of a connective, although he acknowledges that 
the pause serves in its place. May he now turn around when discuss- 
ing simple and composed statements and inform us that we are to ig- 
nore its absence and focus on the fact that it serves in the place of a 
connective? Are we called on to make a distinction between implicit 





B Sd, 2.242. 

44 This means that in Bacon’s classification some categorical statements 
are simple, as are (1)-(2) and (9)-(10), and others are composed, as are (3)- 
(5) and (8). 
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and explicit statement connectives, such that (7) is to be classified as 
composed in virtue of the presence of an implicit connective? The 
text is not clear on the point. 


II 


Such is Bacon’s treatment of statements single or multiple, and 
simple or composed. By thirteenth-century standards it is very thor- 
ough, and this is true even given the ever so brief discussion of simple 
and composed statements—-if the criterion is to be taken literally, he 
said all he needed to say, however extraordinary it seems to speak of 
(7) as simple. What do the features of the two systems by Boethius 
and Bacon tell us about whether Bacon is principally being guided by 
Boethius’s commentaries on On Interpretation as he writes the rele- 
vant section of his Summulae dialectices? For purposes of ready 
comparison here are the two systems in outline: 


BOETHIUS 


Single 
without a connective 
simple: “A man lives” (1) - 
' composed: “There is a mortal rational animal” (2) 
with a connective; composed: “Tf it is day, there is daylight” (8)}-(5) 
Multiple 
without a connective 
simple: “Cato is a philosopher” (10) 
composed 
in virtue of terms: “The Athenian philosopher Plato disputes” (9) 
in virtue of statements: “There is Jupiter Optimus Maximus there 
is Juno the queen there is Minerva the goddess of wisdom” (7) 
with a connective; composed 
in virtue of terms——“Juno and Jupiter are zods” (8) 
in virtue of statements—“Apollo is prophet and Jupiter thunders” (6) 





45 The numbers in parenthesis after Boethius’s examples refer to 
Bacon’s statement types and are provided for purposes of ready comparison. 


war 
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Single 
in virtue of a simple form, in virtue of terms and signification; simple (1) 
in virtue of a composed form and signification 
without a connective; simple (2) 
in virtue of a connective; composed (35) 
in virtue of a sign of relation; composed 
Multiple 
in virtue of terms and signification 
in virtue of a statement connective; composed (6) 
without a statement connective; simple/composed unclear? (7) 
in virtue of signification 
in virtue of connective in subject or predicate; composed (8) 
without connective in subject or predicate 
simple (9) 
composed (10) 


Bacon’s criterion for dividing single statements from multiple 
ones is not far from Boethius’s, but we saw some difference. Boethius 
(following Aristotle) divides on the basis of whether or not one thing 
or more than one thing is expressed in the subject’ and predicate; 
Bacon, however, requires that the statement at issue be transformed 
into a question. If a simple “yes” or “no” is an appropriate answer, the 
statement is single; if not, itis multiple. That these criteria are not all 
that far apart is easily seen when we recognize that it is only state- 
ments where one thing alone is expressed in the subject and one in the 
predicate to which a simple “yes” or “no” can be applied. 

Since Boethius employs a “one thing” criterion, we saw he spends 
a large portion of his time clarifying just what counts as one thing. In 
“A man lives” one thing is said of one thing, but Boethius makes it 
clear (where Aristotle did not) that whatever names an essential 
whole can serve as the subject or predicate in a single statement, no 
matter how many terms are employed to name it, so long as the terms 
are all uttered without pause. Bacon simply notes that in single state- 
ments one thing is predicated of one thing, as if there were no addi- 
tional issue to be addressed. 

Turning to the criterion for subdivisions, respectively, of single 
and multiple statements we saw another difference. Boethius’s dis- 
tinction per se and naturally as opposed to by position and art turns 
out to be a division based on the syntactical criterion of whether or 
not connectives are employed: statements consisting of a name and a 
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verb and those expressing definitions are single without a connective 
whereas conditional statements are single in virtue of a connective. 
Bacon’s criterion for the first subdivision of single statements also 
contains a double criterion: (i) a simple or composed form expressed 
in the subject or predicate, and (ii) expressing what is signified by the 
statement through the minimum terms necessary (name and verb) or 
through more than those (wna secundum vocem et rem seu intellec- 
tum aut secundum intellectum solum). But this distinction is not 
based on the presence or absence of a connective. The implications 
of the differences in these initial divisions are seen in the fact that in 
Boethius’s first branch two statement types qualify as single (“A man 
lives” and “There is a mortal rational animal”) whereas in Bacon’s 
only one qualifies (“A man runs”). 

Both authors explain how a statement can still be single precisely 
in virtue of a connective. 

Bacon picks up on the Aristotelian—-Boethian use of a syntactical 
device such as connectives to further subdivide statements that are 
single both in virtue of a composed form and in virtue of what is signi- 
fied (and not in virtue of minimum requisite terms): some contain a 
connective, the others do not. However, here again we see a contrast 
between the Boethian and Baconian classifications. Where 
Boethius’s examples (and sometimes text) give us a clear picture of 
how to classify conditional and conjunctive statements (single and 
multiple, respectively), no classification of disjunctive statements is 
offered.“ Bacon, on the other hand, presents all three types of con- 
nectives but only within subjects and predicates of categorical state- 
ments if the emendation in (3) is required. If Bacon were following 
Boethius as his principle source, he could not possibly have failed to 
grasp the importance of comment on single statements with condi- 
tional statement connectives. After all, it was just such comment that 
explained how Aristotle could say that some statements could be sin- 
gle precisely in virtue of a connective, and this was a major advance in 
exposition over Aristotle’s text in (A) and (C). 

There is another contrast. For Boethius the conjunctive connec- 
tive “and” renders a statement multiple because it represents a pause 





48 Sd, 2.188 and 190. 

47Tn one place only, he provides a categorical statement with a disjunc- 
tive predicate but uses the example only to illustrate the difference between 
an expression and a statement, respectively, “two-footed able to walk ani- 
mal” and “A two-footed able to walk animal is or is not”; Comm, 101.11-12. . 
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in locution. But in Bacon’s classification we see far greater latitude: 
“Socrates and Plato haul the boat in” is classified as single. Granted 
the connective functions, as he says, unitingly and not in its proper as- 
sociative sense, he would surely not want to claim for the subject the 
kind of (essential) unity required by Aristotle and Boethius and signi- 
fied by such expressions as “mortal rational animal.” 

Aristotle said that statements that say one thing of one thing are 
single, and Boethius, we saw, passed this criterion on. But we also 
saw that he spent far more attention on his own innovative criterion: 
simple if constructed of two terms (name and verb), composed if 
more than two. Boethius also provides a well-organized set of subdis- 
tinctions of each of these types based on semantical and syntactical 
criteria. Bacon, on the other hand, divides on the basis of the absence 
or presence of connectives, signs of relations, and ambiguity, but of- 
fers no further subdivisions. 

With respect to statement types, Boethius had presented eight. 
Bacon expands the number to ten, among which is a statement with a 
conjunctive connective in the subject that is still single and exempli- 
fied in (5). If the emendation in (8) is correct, then we have also seen 
that Bacon alters the traditional schema initiated by Boethius by em- 
ploying categorical statements with connectives in the subject or 
predicate and not a conditional statement to clarify what sort of state- 
ment is single in virtue of a connective. Boethius showed that state- 
ments with an equivocal term are multiple; Bacon adds that those in- 
volving the fallacy of accent are also multiple. 

Principles applied within the two systems result in the following 
comparisons: Both classify (1) as single and simple, and (6) and (8) as 
multiple and composed. But Boethius takes (2) to be single and com- 
posed whereas for Bacon it is single and simple; (7) is multiple for 
Boethius and Bacon, but while clearly composed for Boethius, it is un- 
clear whether Bacon takes it to be simple (because it has no connec- 
tive) or composed (because a pause is said to substitute for a connec- 
tive); (9) is multiple and composed for Boethius but multiple and 
simple for Bacon; and (10) is multiple and simple for Boethius but 
multiple and composed for Bacon. As already mentioned, Boethius 
does not classify (3}(5) and Bacon does not mention the conditional 
statement that Boethius classifies as single and composed, though 
Bacon would have agreed with Boethius’s classification. It turns out, 
then, that, although the two employ different criteria for subdividing 
single and multiple statements, they are in agreement on how to 
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classify the statement types presented. Where there is disagree- 
ment—{2), (7?), (9), and (10)—the cause lies in the different criteria 
employed for dividing simple from composed statements. Finally, we | 
saw that Bacon distinguishes several senses of the term “and” and 
shows how these relate to various senses of the term “with.” Boethius 
offers no such analysis. 

What then does this comparison tell us about a source for 
Bacon’s treatment of the types of statements at issue? The presenta- 
tion stands thoroughly in the Aristotelian-Boethian tradition, but 
Bacon sufficiently deviates from it to urge us to look to someone 
more recent than Boethius for the numerous and significant innova- 
tions. f 


m 


. One of the most influential logicians in the Middle Ages was Peter 
Abelard, and Peter was familiar with Boethius’s translation of and 
commentary on Aristotle’s On Interpretation. Indeed, Peter himself 
wrote a commentary on that work as well as a treatise on logic, his 
Dialectica. When we look at the latter we find that he divides state- 
ments along the lines indicated in chapter 5. Single statements are 
such either naturally or in virtue of a connection. A single statement 
is naturally single when it expresses only one judgment (una senten- 
tia). Otherwise, it is single either by being pronounced continuously 
(as in “mortal rational animal”) or in virtue of the hypothetical con- 
nective. Statements are multiple either naturally or in virtue of a lack 
of a connection (per inconiunctionem). Those are naturally multiple 
that cannot be reduced to one sense (unus sensus); those that are 
multiple in virtue of no connection occur when pauses are inserted or 
connectives removed. While the divisions are basically those of 
Aristotle and Boethius, the ways the terms are defined and employed 
are sufficiently different to represent independent thinking, but the in- 
dependence is not that reflected in Bacon’s divisions. 





48 Peter Abelard, Dialectica, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Assen: Van Gor- 
cum, 1970), 230.35-231.16. 
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Apropos of simple and:composed statements we find a division 
whose criterion is found in Aristotle (D) and is therefore Boethius’s 
first criterion with only a slight change in language: what, respectively, 
does not have and does have statements as its terms.* But that crite- 
rion, we saw, is not Bacon’s. 

Later, Abelard uses the distinctions single/multiple and simple/ 
composed to divide species of hypothetical statements.© Statements 
comprised of one consequent following from one antecedent are sin- 
gle; those involving more than one consequent following from one an- 
tecedent, or one consequent from more than one antecedent, or more 
than one consequent from more than one antecedent are multiple. 
Statements comprised of simple, that is, categorical, statements and 
having no hypothetical statement in them are simple; those made up 
entirely of hypothetical statements or having at least one hypothetical 
statement in them are composed; and those that contain more than 
one consequence and only three terms of the sort “If it is a man it is an 
animal, if it is an animal it is something animate” are intermediate. The 
application of the distinction single/multiple to hypothetical state- 
ments is not Boethius’s, but the applications of that of simple/com- 
posed/intermediate to hypothetical statements is found in book 1 of 
Boethius’s On Hypothetical Syllogisms.®! Nevertheless, neither appli- 
cation is found anywhere in Bacon’s Summulae dialectices. 

If, then, Bacon’s innovations are not Abelard’s, is it possible that 
some other twelfth-century source was used? Since these authors 
also were in possession of. Aristotle’s On Interpretation and 
Boethius’s commentary we could expect to see at least some attempt 
by them to clarify the material in On Interpretation 5. However, a re- 
view of fourteen treatises by twelfth-century authors (published in L. 
M. de Rijk’s Logica Modernorum) suggests such an expectation is un- 
founded.™ ` 





49 Dialectica, 231.27-32. 

50 Tbid., 478.27-480.7. 

51 Boethius, De syllogismo hypothetico libri duol, in Patrologiae Cur- 
sus Completus, Series Latina, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne (Paris, 1847), vol. 64, 
col. 857B and 859A. 

52 Lambert Marie de Rijk, Logica Modernorum: A Contribution to the 
History of Early Terminist Logic, 2 vols. (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1962 and 
1967), henceforth, cited by page number and line. Al translations from de 
Rijk’s Logica are mine. 
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In point of fact, only one, Introductiones Parisienses, analyzes 
statements into single and multiple, but in doing this says little that 
would suggest Bacon was using this work as a source. Indeed, the 
author employs a conditional statement (“If it is a man, it is not an 
ass”) as an example, but then classifies it as multiple. In the Introduc- 
tiones Montane minores the author asks whether the definition of 
“statement” can appropriately be applied to a propositio multiplex, 
and the author responds in the negative on the grounds that what 
qualifies as a statement proposes only one thing to be affirmed or de- 
nied.” What is not clear, however, is whether the author is thinking 
only of ambiguous statements or of any multiple statement. 

Apropos of simple and composed statements the Ars Emmerana 
does mention simple statements in the Aristotelian sense but only to 
point out that categorical statements are called simple, not because 
they lack parts but because they have no statements as their principle 
parts. While this notion draws on Boethius’s first criterion, the crite- 
rion is not the one he seeks to advance nor the one employed by 
Bacon, and the author makes no further use of it. 

In these last two works and in two additional ones, Abbreviatio 
Montana and Ars Burana, we also find the second and totally differ- 
ent use of this terminology, that which we saw employed by Boethius 
and Abelard to divide hypothetical statements. Also, in the Ars Em- 
merana, where the terminology is used for both purposes, it is the 
second use that gets the greater attention. These authors do not, how- 
ever, follow Abelard in dividing hypothetical statements into single 





53 The author writes: “Some propositions are single, others are multiple. 
That is multiple in which are found more than one affirmation or negation, or 
one affirmation and one negation; or when one thing is predicated of more 
than one thing, or more than one thing of one thing, or more than one thing 
of more than one thing, from which there arises no thing that is essentially 
one, for example, ‘This one is a white grammarian,’ ‘This white grammarian 
is a man,’ ‘If it is a man, it is not an ass,’ and the denials of these. That is sin- 
gle in which one thing is predicated of one thing, as when one says ‘A man is 
an animal’; de Rijk, Logica, vol. 2, pt. 2, 359.30-360.3. This is all that is said 
about single and multiple statements. We could note also that the Dialectica 
Monacensis mentions the distinction single/multiple simply as an example of 
what Boethius means by divisions but does not employ it to divide state- 
ments; ibid., 479.26. 

54Thid., 19.15-18. 

5 Tbid, 152.17-18. 

58 Tbid., respectively, 40.22—4, 160.4-14, 84.10-14, and 191.19-25. 
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and multiple. Bacon, as mentioned, applies neither set of distinctions 
to hypothetical statements anywhere in his Summulae dialectices. 

Clearly, Abelard saw the need and benefit of presenting and clari- 
fying the material found in On Interpretation 5; equally clearly many 
other twelfth-century authors were not inclined to follow him. If, 
then, there is a source or sources for the several ways in which Bacon 
deviates from the Boethian presentation of statements single or multi- 
ple, and simple or composed, it must be other than those mentioned 
above. 

Could he have gotten the impetus to discuss both sets of classifi- 
cations from reading or hearing of their presentations in other major 
treatises on logic circulating in the late 1240s, for example, William of 
Sherwood’s Introductiones in logicam or Peter of Spain’s Tractatus? 
. It seems not. Neither William nor Peter employs the two distinctions 
in order to discuss statements in the way initiated by Aristotle. They 
do, of course, point out that when an equivocal term is used in a state- 
ment, the latter becomes multiple, and singularity and multiplicity are 
addressed in discussions of various fallacies, such as that of treating 
more than one question as one, but even there the treatment does not 
go much beyond a definition of each of the terms.®” It seems that by 
the mid-thirteenth century that part of chapter 5 of On Interpretation 
on which we are focused was simply not commanding the attention it 
received by Boethius and Abelard. 

It is all the more curious, then, that Bacon saw fit in his Summu- 
lae dialectices to do what most (?) of his twelfth-century predecessors 
and his contemporaries had not done, namely, to include extensive 
and sometimes original comment on the division of statements into 
single/multiple and simple/composed, something initiated in chapter 5 
of Aristotle’s On Interpretation. It is of course possible that he had 
his eye on some source other than the ones here examined, but my 
suspicion is that the inclusion of this material is principally attribut- 
able to his own sense of thoroughness and that the deviations from 
the Boethian exemplar are the result of his own inventiveness and his 
willingness to be counted among the few. 


University of Louisville 





57 William of Sherwood, Introduction to Logic, trans. Norman Kretz- 
mann (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1966), 165-6, and Peter of Spain, 
Tractatus, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1970), 177.11-14. 


HERDER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE, 
INTERPRETATION, AND TRANSLATION: 
THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


MICHAEL N. FORSTER 


A GOOD CASE COULD BE MADE that Herder is the founder not only of 
the modern philosophy of language but also of the modern philosophy 
of interpretation (“hermeneutics”) and translation and that he has 
many things to say on these subjects from which we may still learn to- 
day.! This essay will not attempt to make such a case, but it will be 
concerned with some aspects of Herder’s position that would be cen- 
tral to it: three fundamental principles in his philosophy of language 
which also play fundamental roles in his theory of interpretation and 
translation. The essay’s aim is also threefold: first, to describe the 
principles in question and their roles in this theory; second, to explain 
their emergence in a way which helps to make clearer the nature of 
Herder’s contribution (for example, I shall be making a case for. 
Herder’s priority over Hamann and for his indebtedness instead to 
some less familiar influences); and third, to give at least a sense of 
their philosophical subtlety and defensibility. (A companion essay to 
follow will discuss Herder’s views concerning some prima facie prob- 
lem cases.”) s 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, The University of Chi- 
cago, 1010 East 59th Street, Chicago, IL 60637. 

1 All references to Herder’s works in this essay are to one or other of the 
following two editions: Johann Gottfried Herder Werke, ed. Ulrich Gaier et 
al. (Frankfurt am Main: Deutscher Klassiker Verlag, 1985—); Johann Gottfried 
Herder Sämtliche Werke, ed. Bernard Suphan et al. (Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1877—). References use the primary editor’s surname-initial, 
followed by volume number, then page number (for example, G2:321 or 
$5:261). All translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

2“Gods, Animals, and Artists: Some Problem Cases in Herder’s Philoso- 
phy of Language,” Inquiry 46, no. 1 (March 2003): forthcoming. 
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As is well known, a model of thought, meaning, and language 
which predominated during the Enlightenment, saliently among the 
British empiricists for example, conceived of thought and meaning in 
a sharply dualistic fashion as (at least in principle) separable and au- 
tonomous from whatever material, perceptible expressions they may 
happen to receive in language, and of language as merely a means to 
their communication which is quite inessential to their actual exist- 
ence. Herder’s first two fundamental principles in the philosophy of 
language contradict this model. 

The first of these principles asserts that thought is essentially de- 
pendent on and bounded by language—that is, that one cannot think 
unless one has a language and one can only think what one can ex- 
press linguistically. 

This principle carries important consequences for interpretation. 
For example, in a certain and important sense it guarantees that a per- 
son’s use of language is a reliable indicator of the nature of his 
thought (that the nature of his thought cannot radically transcend or 
be discrepant with his use of language).® 

It is well enough known that Herder commits himself to a version 
of this principle in later works such as A Metacritique on the Critique 
of Pure Reason (1799) (henceforth, Meiacritique) and the Ideas for 
the Philosophy of History of Humanity (1784-91) (henceforth, 
Ideas). For example, he writes in the latter work that “a people has 
no idea for which it has no word.”4 However, it is important to realize 
that he was already firmly committed to it much earlier. Thus, moving 
backward chronologically, versions of it are already to be found in On 
the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul (1778) (henceforth, 
On the Cognition), and in the Treatise on the Origin of Language 
(1772) (henceforth, On the Origin). But even before that, it is al- 





3 Hence Herder writes at A Metacritique on the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son (1799), S21:19 that language is a “mirror of the human understanding.” 
(As Herder points out, Leibniz had already said this before him.) 

4G6:347; compare 1388-42; Metacritique, S21:19, 88, 293-4; On the Abil- 
ity to Speak and Hear (1795), $18:384 and following. 

5 G4:356-9. 

§G1:727. 
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ready prominent in the Fragments on Recent German Literature 
(1767-68) (henceforth, Fragments), where Herder writes, for exam- 
ple, that language is “the form of cognition, not merely in which but 
also in accordance with which thoughts take shape, where in all parts 
of literature thought sticks [klebt] to expression, and forms itself in ac- 
cordance with this. ... Language sets limits and contour for all human 
cognition.”” Indeed, Herder is already committed to a version of the 
principle as early as the essay On Diligence in Several Learned Lan- 
guages (1764) (henceforth, On Diligence), where he writes: “What ex- 
actly is the connection between language and mode of thought? Who- 
ever surveys the whole scope of a language surveys a field of thoughts 
and whoever learns to express himself with exactness precisely 
thereby gathers for himself a treasure of determinate concepts. The 
first words that we mumble are the most important foundation stones 
of the understanding, and our nursemaids are our first teachers of 
logic.”8 

Herder’s mentor Hamann has often been credited with inventing 
this revolutionary doctrine and communicating it to Herder (for exam- 
ple, by Haym, Mauthner, Berlin, Beiser, and Hacking).? However, this 
seems to be a mistake. It is, of course, true that Hamann was the older 
man; began his career as an author first; was deeply interested in and 
published some unusual ideas about language first; nurtured Herder’s 
intellectual growth generally and his interest in language in particular; 
taught Herder foreign languages; and so forth. But did Hamann invent 
and communicate to Herder this vitally important doctrine? That is a 
different question. Several considerations, put together, strongly sug- 
gest that he did not, that the influence must instead have been the 





7 G1:556-7; compare 177; 394-7, 403-4, 407-10, 426, 558, 606-8 (though 
contrast 259, 404-6). 

8G1:27. 

® Rudolf Haym, Herder nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken (Berlin: 
Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1880—), 1:137-8; Fritz Mauthner, Beiträge 
gzu einer Kritik der Sprache (1st ed., 1902; 3d ed., Berlin: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
1923), 2:47; Isaiah Berlin, Vico and Herder (New York: The Viking Press, 
1976), 165-7; Frederick C. Beiser, The Fate of Reason (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1987), 16; Ian Hacking, “How, Why, When, and 
Where Did Language Go Public?” in Readings after Foucault, ed. Robert S. 
Leventhal (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1994). Despite my quarrels 
with them on this and a few other points, all of these works are excellent. 
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other way round: (1) As has been mentioned, Herder is already com- 
mitted to the doctrine in On Diligence of 1764 and very prominently 
so in the Fragments of 1767-68. (2) By contrast, Hamann’s most 
widely cited expressions of it—in his Metacritique on the Purism of 
Pure Reason (1784) (henceforth, Metacritique) and in his letters— 
come from the 1780s, that is, two decades later.!° And while there are 
a number of places where he expresses it before the 1780s, as far as I 
can see none of them is earlier than late 1771, that is, still about seven 
years after Herder had first stated the doctrine in print." (8) The 
work of Hamann’s which immediately precedes Herder’s On Dili- 
gence and Fragments, namely the Crusades of the Philologist from 
1762 (henceforth, Crusades), is clearly committed—as Dilthey al- 
ready noticed'*—to an entirely contrary and entirely conventional En- 
lightenment picture according to which thought is prior to and auton- 
omous of language, and language is a mere instrument for thought’s 
communication, and one which may only very imperfectly express the 
thought in question. Some representative passages: “The natural man- 





10 Hamann’s Metacritique is indeed full of this doctrine—see, for exam- 
ple, Hamanns Schriften, ed. Friedrich Roth (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1820-), 7:6, 
9—but belongs to 1784. So too does the oft-quoted letter to Herder in which 
Hamann writes: “Even if I were-as eloquent as Demosthenes, I would merely 
have to repeat a single maxim three times: reason is language, logos. This is 
the bone I gnaw on, and on it I will gnaw myself to death. For me these 
depths are still shrouded in darkness; I am still waiting for an apocalyptic an- 
gel with a key to this abyss” (Johann Georg Hamann, Briefwechsel, ed. 
Walther Ziesemer and Arthur Henkel [Wiesbaden: Insel Verlag, 1955], 5:177; 
compare 108 [a letter from late 1783], and 210 and following). 

1 Hamann’s first expression of the doctrine seems to occur in a review 
of a work by Tiedemann dated 27 December 1771, in which it serves as his 
implicit ground for rejecting Tiedemann’s standard Enlightenment picture of 
language as merely an instrument for the communication of representations 
(Hamamnns Schriften 4:3-5). Shortly after this, in 1772, Hamann invokes the 
doctrine again in a similar way in his Philological Thoughts and Doubts 
against Herder’s On the Origin (see the discussion that follows above). The 
earliest expression of the doctrine that I have found in Hamann’s letters is 
the following remark in a 1774 letter to Kant: “So true is it that speaking 
[Sprache] and writing are the most essential instruments and conditions of 
all human instruction, more essential and absolute than light for seeing and 
sound for hearing” (Hamann, Briefwechsel 3:87). 

2 Dilthey, “Johann Georg Hamann,” in Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte 
Schriften (Stuttgart: B. G. Teubner and Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Rupre- 
cht, 1914), 11:32. 
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ner of thought has an influence on the language”; Language is “the 
means of conveying our thoughts and understanding others’ 
thoughts”;4 “Each manner of thought which comes a little into fashion 
... tinges the expression of our concepts. The Christians’ way .. . ac- 
cordingly had to receive a new tongue and a holy manner of writing to 
distinguish them, likewise”;!® “To speak is to translate—from the 
tongue of angels into the tongue of men, that is, to translate thoughts 
into words—things into names—images into signs... This kind of 
translation (I mean, speech) resembles more than aught else the 
wrong side of a tapestry: ‘And shows the stuff, but not the workman’s 
skill; or it can be compared with an eclipse of the sun, which can be 
looked at in a vessel of water”; “Do, the elements of the ABC lose 
their natural meaning, if in their infinite combinations into arbitrary 
signs they remind us of ideas which dwell, if not in heaven, then in our 
brains? But if we raise up the whole deserving righteousness of a 
scribe upon the dead body of the letter, what sayeth the spirit to that? 
Shall he be but a groom of the chamber to the dead letter, or perhaps a 


mere esquire to the deadening letter? God forbid!”!’ (4) It is true (and 


this is presumably the main source of the mistaken orthodoxy in the 
secondary literature) that in his Philological Thoughts and Doubts 
from 1772 (henceforth, Philological Thoughts), his critique of 
Herder’s On the Origin from the same year, Hamann on the basis of 
the doctrine in question criticizes Herder’s essay for adopting what 
Hamann disparagingly calls a “Platonic” conception that inner lan- 
guage, or Besonnenheit, is prior to and the basis of outer language.8 





13 Hamanns Schriften 2:122-3. 
_ Ibid., 128 

16 Tbid., 206-7. The image that follows this passage in the text of God’s 
spirit abasing and expressing itself through the “human stylus” of holy men is 
also significant. 

16Thid., 262-4 (trans. H. B. Nisbet). 

17 bid., 272 (trans. Nisbet). 

18 Hamanns Schriften 4:59-60: “I have called this supernatural proof of 
the human origin of language a ‘Platonic’ one because it begins with the ana- 
logical term of art Besonnenheit, as a ‘single and illuminating spark’ of the 
complete system, and returns at the end to a Greek synonymy [that is, logos]; 
and because the Platonists. rechewed ad nauseam the logos endiathetos or 
enthumématikos and logos prophorikos, the inner and outer word, like the 
Swedish goblin-seer [that is, Swedenborg] ab intra ad extra.” 
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This critique of Herder, if considered in isolation, would certainly give 
the impression that Hamann was the real innovator in connection 
with the doctrine, who turned Herder away from a rather conven- 
tional Enlightenment picture of the relation between thought and 
outer language toward accepting the doctrine in his later works. 
However, it is essential to realize that the conventional Enlightenment 
picture in question is peculiar to this one essay of Herder’s, appearing 
no more in his preceding than in his subsequent works. Conse- 
quently, it seems that all Hamann is really doing here is, in effect, 
adopting the doctrine which Herder had himself already developed in 
earlier works such as On Diligence and the Fragments and playing it 
back against the incompatible conventional Enlightenment position 
to which Herder had temporarily lapsed in On the Origin. In sum, it 
seems probable that Herder embraced this key doctrine before Ha- 
mann and influenced Hamann to accept it rather than vice versa. 

Moreover, Herder’s formulations of the doctrine tend to be much 
more philosophically circumspect and defensible than Hamann’s. Ha- 
mann is prone to wild formulations of it, such as: “reason is language, 
logos.”'8 This sort of simplistic formulation is not going to be philo- 
sophically defensible. For one can think without in the process ex- 
pressing what one thinks linguistically—for example, someone thinks 
that Jones is a fool, but never actually says so. And conversely, one 
can express language without in the process doing any corresponding 
thinking—for example, someone who does not understand English 
can say in a parrotlike fashion, “It is a fine day,” without thereby 
thinking of its being a fine day. To Herder’s credit, he avoids this sort 
of simplistic formulation.” 

Herder does occasionally adopt the only slightly more promising 
position that thought is internal speech.”! This is still philosophically 
objectionable, albeit less obviously so. For one can think. something 
without in the process expressing what one thinks in language even 
internally—for example, one is sitting upstairs at home working, hav- 
ing been told that John will be coming home before Mary, one hears 
the front door open and footsteps mount the stairs, Mary appears in 
the room and one says, quite truly, “I thought it was John,” even 
though no such little formula had run through one’s mind, merely a 





1 Hamann, Briefwechsel 5:177 (this remark is from 1784). 
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perception of the front door and the footsteps and a feeling of unsur- 
prise. And conversely, one can express language even internally with- 
out in the process doing any corresponding thinking—for example, 
our person who does not understand English can say to himself inter- 
nally, “It is a fine day,” without thereby thinking of its being a fine 
day.” 

However, as the passages quoted earlier from the Ideas, the Frag- 
ments, and On Diligence show, Herder’s usual position is instead the 
much more circumspect and philosophically defensible one that 
thinking is essentially dependent on language-possession and 





2 There are a few apparent exceptions to this rule. But when consid- 
ered more closely they rather confirm it. For example, one might compare 
with Hamann’s simplistic formulation just quoted a statement of Herder 
which perhaps inspired it: “In the deepest languages . . . reason and word are 
only one concept, one thing: logos” (On the Cognition G4:358). But note that 
Herder’s statement is significantly less bald than Hamann’s. For to approve 
other languages for showing insight into the intimacy of the relation between 
thought and language by using the same term and concept for both is not 
quite to say oneself that they are the very same thing. Again, Herder goes on 
in a part of the Fragments from which I quoted earlier to say that “in com- 
mon life it is surely clear that thought is almost nothing else but speaking” 
(G1:558). But he does not quite say here that thought is speaking, only that it 
is “almost nothing else but” speaking, and indeed elsewhere in the Frag- 
ments he argues that even the conception that expression relates to thought 
like the skin to the body does not leave enough of a distinction between them 
(G1:404-6). His considered position in the Fragments seems to be that 
thought and language are not identical or reducible in either direction but in- 
stead interdependent (a position quite similar to that recently championed by 
Donald Davidson at “Thought and Talk,” in his Inquiries into Truth and In- 
terpretation [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991], 156). 

21 Herder already at least comes close to saying this in the Fragments: 
“We think in language . . . and in common life it is surely clear that thought is 
almost nothing else but speaking” (G1:558). He holds a version of this posi- 
tion (though an idiosyncratic one) in On the Origin. And he holds it most ex- 
plicitly in the Metacritique: “What is thinking? Speaking inwardly, that is, 
expressing to oneself the characteristic marks [Merkmale] which one has in- 
ternalized” (S21:88, compare 19). 

For reflections similar to the above against the outright identification 
of thought with either external or internal linguistic expression, see Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, Zettel (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1967), par. 100 and Remarks on 
the Philosophy of Psychology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1980), vol. 2. 
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bounded in its scope by the thinker’s capacity for linguistic articula- 
tion simpliciter.” 

It would be a mistake, though, to infer from the fact that Herder 
does not owe this-doctrine to Hamann that he invented it ex nihilo. 
On the contrary, versions or close variants of it were already quite 
common among thinkers with whom Herder was familiar. It was al- 
ready a fairly widespread paradigm (or a fairly widespread counter- 
paradigm to the Enlightenment’s more standard paradigm). The two 
most important examples of this, as far as direct influence on Herder 
is concerned, are the following: 

First, the influential literary journal founded by Lessing, Men- 
delssohn, and Nicolai, Letters concerning the Most Recent Literature 
(1759-65) (henceforth, Letters),24 on which Herder’s Fragments pro- 
vides a sort of running commentary, had already made several exam- 
ples of such a position known to Herder. In part 9, published in 1761, 
letter 144 by Mendelssohn reviews an author who cites and objects to 
a.claim made by a certain Dr. Léscher that “it is quite impossible that 
something can be thought without using words.” The author in ques- 
tion has adduced a string of objections to this claim (we often think 
without words or signs; people thought before language was invented; 
a deaf-and-dumb person has concepts for which he has never heard a 
word; and what about angels?). But Mendelssohn answers them point 
by point, thus defending Léscher’s claim (albeit with the qualification, 
which he introduces as part of his answer concerning the angels, that 
it may not be simply impossible to think without words or signs).” 
So we here already have two people advocating versions or close vari- 





23Tt is interesting to note that Friedrich Schleiermacher would later run 
through all three of the positions just distinguished: At least in earlier work 
he sometimes adopts the crude Hamannian equation of thought with lan- 
guage (see, for example, Schleiermacher, “On the Different Methods of 
Translation,” in German Romantic Criticism, ed. A. Leslie Willson [New 
York: Continuum, 1982], 20: “the internal and essential identity of thought 
and expression”), and at other ‘times the only slightly better equation of 
thought with inner language (see, for example, Schleiermacher, Hermeneu- 
tics and Criticism, trans. Andrew Bowie [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998], 9: “Thinking i is an inner speaking”). However, in his later work 
he instead tends to gravitate toward the more defensible third position. 

*4 Briefe die neueste Literatur betreffend (Berlin: Friedrich Nicolai, 
1759-65). 
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ants of the doctrine in question: Löscher and Mendelssohn. Again, in 
part 17, published in early 1764, letter 271 by Abbt (whom Herder 
greatly admired) takes up a claim made by Meier that, as Abbt puts it, 
“thoughts adhere and so-to-speak stick [kleben] to the expression.” 
Abbt, far from disagreeing with this claim, only objects to Meier’s im- 
plication of its originality, noting that it is a commonplace which he 
has himself long believed and which has appeared in many books.”® 
Abbt goes on to object further that this correct claim makes Meier’s 
use of the metaphor of “the relation of clothing to the body” to charac- 
terize the relation of expression to thought inappropriate: “For where 
thoughts are concerned, which are unthinkable without words, the ex- 
pression relates to the thought at the very least like the skin to the 
body.” Abbt goes on:to add that “one could say that a human being’s 
wealth in thoughts is hence to be sought, as in Law’s [commercial] sys- 
tem, in sheer word-shares. He has no idea except in accordance with 
the value of these words.” Finally, Abbt insists on a minor revision in 
an answer that Meier had’ given to an objection that deaf-and-dumb 
people can achieve understanding without words, namely, the answer 
that they do not and that if they did, they would at least have to use 
other signs, noting an example from Geneva in which they clearly did 
but also pointing out that this was indeed achieved through the use of 
other signs. So here we have two further people advocating versions 
or close variants of the doctrine in question: Meier and Abbt. Herder 
in his Fragments cites both of these letters and in particular recurs re- 
peatedly and approvingly to Abbt’s formulation that “thoughts adhere 
and so-to-speak stick to the expression.” It seems pretty clear that 





2 Another expression of this sort of position by Mendelssohn occurs in 
the same Letters at part 13, pp. 22 and following: “Without the help of lan- 
guage we human beings can achieve no clear cognition and hence no use of 
reason... Our cognition becomes lively and fiery but also confused as soon 
as we perceive a number of characteristic marks at the same time, and if we 
want to distinguish them we must separate them and confer on each a partic- 
ular sign or name from which symbolic cognition arises.” 

28 That the former point was no empty boast is proved by a text from 
1758 in which Abbt already argues for a version of the claim in question 
(Thomas Abbts vermischte Werke [Frankfurt and Leipzig: Friedrich Nicolai, 
1783], part 6, p. 111). For some examples of what the “many books” Abbt 
mentions might be, see my following points about Wolff. 
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these versions of the doctrine were what originally inspired Herder to 
adopt it in On Diligence and the Fragments. 

A second important source of the doctrine for Herder was 
Süfmilch, who had used a version or close variant of it—specifically, 
one asserting that language is required for any rational thought—in 
order to refute naturalistic accounts of the origin of language accord- 
ing to which language is a human invention in his Attempt at a Proof 
that the First Language received its Origin not from Man but solely 
from the Creator, a work formally published in 1766 but already read 
before the Berlin Academy in 1756 (henceforth, Attempt). Herder in 
his Fragments and On the Origin wrestles against Sii&milch’s refuta- 
tion itself, but in doing so he is also quietly accepting this doctrine. 
That Sti8milch’s influence on him in this connection was considerable 
is clear from several finer points of agreement between them in this 
area which are visible in Herder’s texts from 1767-72. 

Two further possible or marginal influences are worth briefly 
noting as well. Thus, third, as Aarsleff has pointed out, the French tra- 
dition had also already developed versions or close variants of the 
doctrine in question—in particular, Rousseau in his Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality (1755) and Condillac in his An Essay on the Or- 
igin of Human Knowledge (1746).” It is possible that Herder would 
have been influenced to adopt the doctrine by these French authors 
as well as by the Germans mentioned above, though his explicit treat- 
ment of them in On the Origin in fact shows little evidence of this, 
and if anything suggests the contrary. 





27 Johann P. Si&milch, Versuch eines Beweises, daß die erste Sprache 
ihren Ursprung nicht vom Menschen, sondern allein vom Schöpfer erh- 
alten habe (Berlin: Buchladen der Realschule, 1766). 

°8 Specifically: (1) As we shall see shortly, Herder’s most explicit argu- 
ments for the doctrine turn out to be the same as Siifgmilch’s (the deaf-and- 
dumb lack reason, children acquire reason in step with their acquisition of 
language, and language is necessary for the acquisition of the characteristic 
marks from which general concepts are formed). (2) Herder and Süßmilch 
both make an exception to the doctrine in the case of God. (8) Herder also 
echoes StiSmilch in often conceding that some animals can think, though not 
rationally, despite lacking (relevant sorts of) language. 

2 See Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of 
Language and Intellectual History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1982), especially 150, 163-6. 
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And fourth, Herder was probably also encouraged in this doctrine 
by the English poet Young, whose didactic poem Night Thoughts 
(1742) contains similar ideas. Thus later in life Herder would quote 
the following lines from Young’s poem in connection with the doc- 
trine: “Speech, Thought’s Canal! Speech, Thought’s Criterion too. / 
Thought, in the Mine, may come forth Gold or Dross; / When coin’d in 
Word, we know its real Worth.” That Herder was already dwelling 
on these ideas of Young’s by 1765 at the latest can be seen from an al- 
lusion to them in an essay which he wrote in that year for and about 
Hamann.*! 

This fairly widespread paradigm (or counterparadigm) on which 
Herder was drawing had, for all practical intents and purposes, a sin- 
gle ulterior source: Wolff. Wolff had already argued for a version of 
the doctrine in question before any of the people mentioned above, in 
his Empirical Psychology (1732)” and Rational Psychology (1734). 
The authors in the Letters all clearly stand under Wolff's dominating 
influence in their commitment to this doctrine.” SiiSmilch explicitly 
credits the doctrine and most of his arguments for it to Wolff. One 
also finds further German representatives of the doctrine from the 





30 $18:385. 

31 G1:39. 

32 Christian Wolff, Psychologia Empirica, in Gesammelte Werke (re- 
print, Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1968), especially pars. 
284-5, 342, 351, 368-9. 

33 Christian Wolff, Psychologia Rationalis, in Gesammelte Werke, espe- 
cially par. 461. 

54 Mendelssohn was very heavily influenced by Wolff generally; Abbt and 
Meier were both students of Baumgarten, Wolff's most important student; the 
specific arguments for the doctrine which Mendelssohn and Abbt give are the 
same as, and clearly inspired by, Wolffs (for example, like Wolff, Men- 
delssohn in letter 144 and in part 18 saliently appeals to introspection, or the 
fact that if one tries to think without words or signs, one finds oneself unable 
to do so, argues that without words or signs the soul cannot grasp “the first 
elements of thoughts, the separations,” and also uses Wolff's terminology of 
“symbolic cognition” as contrasted with “intuitive cognition”; and like Wolff, 
Abbt in his 1758 remarks similarly appeals to introspection and argues that 
words are required for abstract concepts and hence also for inference); and 
so forth. 

% The French were not a significant influence on Similich; he had not 
read Condillac, and he only read the relevant parts of Rousseau late in the 
process of composing his own work. 
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period who were similarly dominated by Wolff's influence—for exam- 
ple, Reimarus,*6 and (as Sii&milch notes) Reusch.” The French tradi- 
tion leads back to Wolff as well—for Rousseau evidently got the doc- 
trine from Condillac, and Condillac explicitly (albeit rather 
grudgingly) attributes it to Wolff.°® Young is anyway a less clear ex- 
ample of the doctrine and of less importance as an influence on 
Herder, but he may possibly have been influenced by Wolff as well 
(given his religious and philosophical interests and the dates). In 
sum, for all practical intents and purposes, Wolff was the ultimate 
source*—and so one might reasonably speak in this connection of 
“Wolffs paradigm,” or “Wolff's counterparadigm.”*° 

Wolff was himself somewhat ambiguous about what exact 
strength to give this doctrine, however. Did it apply to all thought or 





' 88 Hermann S. Reimarus, Die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der Religion 
(ist ed., 1764; last rev. ed., 1766; latter reprinted, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1985). Reimarus was probably not a major influence on 
Herder’s adoption of the doctrine itself, but, as we shall see in this and its 
companion essay, he does seem to have influenced Herder on some signifi- 
cant finer points relating to the doctrine. 

37 Johann P. Reusch, Systema logicum antiquiorum atque recentiorum 
item propria praecepta exhibens (4th ed., Jena: Cröcker, 1760). 

383 Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, An Essay on the Origin of Human 
Knowledge, trans. Thomas Nugent (Gainsville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints, 1971), 186. Condillac’s acknowledgment also comes after an ex- 
tended discussion of two examples which, as he notes, he has borrowed 
from Wolff: one of a boy born deaf-and-dumb, the other of a boy reared by 
bears (compare Wolff, Psychologia Rationalis, par. 461). 

Thus, in respect of this doctrine at least, Aarsleff's provocative but 
rather eccentric attempt in From Locke to Saussure to represent the French 
rather than the Germans as the originators of all the main ideas in the philos- 
ophy of language which arose in this period ultimately fails. 

32 More strictly speaking, one should rather say penultimate. For in this 
connection, as in so many others, Wolff was developing an idea that was 
originally Leibniz’s. See especially Leibniz’s “Dialogue on the Connection be- 
tween Things and Words” (1677), in Leibniz Selections, ed. Philip P. Wiener 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951). 

40 Wolff's importance for philosophy generally and for the philosophy of 
language in particular tends to be greatly underestimated today. For exam- 
ple, staying with the philosophy of language, he was a prime source, not only 
for the doctrine in question here, but also for the revolutionary idea in the 
Herder—Hegel tradition that language and hence conceptualization and 
thought are fundamentally social, and for the idea, later fundamental to 
Saussurean linguistics, that difference is at least as important for the consti- 
tution of concepts as similarity. 
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only to certain sorts of thought, for example rational thought? Was 
the dependence on language a truly essential, truly necessary one, or 
merely of some weaker sort? Most of the time Wolff implies the latter, 
more modest answers to these questions;*! but there are also passages 
in which he at least seems to imply the former, more ambitious an- 
swers——that language is truly necessary for all thought.” Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, the subsequent thinkers working within Wolff's para- 
digm are divided in similar ways. For example, at least Léscher and 
Abbt clearly believe that the doctrine applies to all thought, whereas 
Sitimilch believes that it applies not to all thought but only to rational 
thought.“ Again, whereas Léscher and Abbt clearly think that the de- 
pendence is a truly necessary one, Mendelssohn explicitly questions 
this, and Süßmilch generally stops short of such a claim as well, in- 
stead characterizing (rational) thought’s dependence on language 
merely in terms of the latter’s being the only existing causal means to 
the former.“ 





41 For example, at Psychologia Empirica, par. 284, he merely argues 
that our abstractions become clearer and more distinct by the use of words, 
and he actually expresses skepticism about people who infer from this that 
we cannot think without the use of words. Similarly, at Psychologia Ratio- 
nalis, par. 461, he merely argues, under the significant heading “The depen- 
dence of the use of reason on the use of speech”: “The use of reason is facili- 
tated and amplified by the use of speech; without the use of speech the use of 
reason may scarcely be conceded.” 

£ For example, at Psychologia Empirica, par. 342, he concludes: “And 
thus the indispensable necessity of words for designating our perceptions 
and of an indissoluble connection between intuitive cognition and symbolic 
cognition becomes clear.” Similarly, at Psychologia Rationalis, par. 461, he 
concludes: “Hence it is sufficiently shown how great is the necessity of words 
or other equivalent signs for the production of mental operations.” 

48 This observation about Sit@milch requires some qualification. For at 
points he seems to be using the word “thought” in an extremely broad way 
(which Descartes had introduced) to refer to just about any mental process 
at all, including, for example, mere sensation. For instance, at Attempt, 35, 
he says concerning “sensations and imagings” that “we cannot deny the ani- 
mals this sort of thoughts.” Hence his disagreement with Léscher and Abbt 
here may be in part more verbal than substantive. But at other points he con- 
ceives thought as a higher mental function than mere sensation and imaging. 
For example, at Attempt, 52, he describes these as merely “the first founda- 
tional beginnings of thought.” And this side of his position puts him in sub- 
stantive rather than merely verbal disagreement with Léscher and Abbt here. 

44See, for example, Attempt, preface and p. 5. SiiRmilch is a little ambig- 
uous about this, though—for instance, he does speak of “necessity” in this 
connection at p. 44. 
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The tendency of Herder’s version of the doctrine is toward the 
stronger claims, toward insisting, like Loscher and Abbt, that all 
thought is essentially dependent on language. That he tends to make 
this a doctrine about all thought is already evident from the formula- 
tions in On Diligence and the Fragments quoted earlier.“ That he be- 
lieves the dependence in question to be an essential one becomes par- 
ticularly clear in On the Origin, where this constitutes one of his 
main grounds of complaint against Sit@milch’s weaker version of the 
doctrine.** This position that the dependence on language is excep- 
tionless for all thought and essential seems intuitively plausible. 

This still leaves the important question of what the justification 
and explanation for the doctrine might be, however.“ The philoso- 





45 This claim requires qualification. For after the works just mentioned, 
as Herder’s position became less exclusively influenced by the authors in the 
Letters and more influenced by Sti&milch, it became more ambiguous on this 
score. For one thing, already in works from 1768 and 1769 Herder, like 
Su8milch, makes an exception of God, claiming that God can think without 
language (see, for example, On the Divinity and Use of the Bible [1768], 
G9.1:25-6; On the First Documents [1769], G5:27-9). For another thing, in 
On the Origin Herder, again like Su&milch, often wants to say no more than 
that rational thought exhibits the dependence in question and is accordingly 
prepared to allow that animals can think despite lacking (relevant sorts of) 
language (see, for example, G1:718, 720-1, 772, 774). 

However, that Herder does still tend to the stronger position can be 
seen from such contrary evidence as the following: (1) At G1:725-6 in On the 
Origin he criticizes Süfßmilch for allowing that lower forms of reason can oc- 
cur without language. StiSmilch had in fact only said that nonrational forms 
of thought could do so. So it is reasonable to see Herder as here really mean- 
ing to reject the latter position. (2) Herder in On the Origin unequivocally 
argues that all taking-awareness (Besinnung) and reflection (Reflexion) re- 
quire language—which seems virtually equivalent to saying that all thought 
does. (3) Accordingly, he at least says explicitly that all “distinct thought” re- 
quires language (G1:727). (4) Several passages in On the Origin imply—con- 
trary to those mentioned above—that animals, lacking (the relevant sort of) 
language, ipso facto lack not merely rational thought but thought towt court 
(G1:728, 731). (6) Later, in On God’s Son, The Worid’s Savior (1797), Herder 
retracts the idea that God thinks without language, instead insisting that 
God’s thought does involve language (See especially $19:295-7). 

48 See especially On the Origin G1:725-6. 

47 This remains very much a live question in the philosophy of language 
today—so that the observations which follow may prove to be of more than 
merely historical interest. For, as Davidson notes, modern “philosophers 
have, for the most part, preferred taking a stand on the issue [of the relation 
between thought and talk] to producing an argument. Whatever the reason, 
the question of the relationship between thought and speech seems seldom 
to have been asked for its own sake” (“Thought and Talk,” 156). 
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phers who had worked within Wolffs paradigm before Herder had al- 
ready generated quite a number of arguments in its support. In partic- 
ular, Wolff, Condillac, and Siif&milch had all offered multiple 
arguments for their versions of it, largely overlapping but also with 
significant differences. Sii&milch’s case is fairly representative, and 
was the one that most influenced Herder, so it is on this that I shall fo- 
cus here. Siifgmilch had offered several arguments in support of his 
version of the doctrine, among which the following are the most im- 
portant: (1) Following Wolff, he had observed in its support that deaf- 
and-dumb people lack reason insofar as they lack language (he con- 
cedes that they can have reason to the extent that they employ hand- 
signals, but considers these both equivalent to and parasitic on lan- 
guage-use).** (2) Similarly (but now, he says, following Hobbes), he 
had noted in its support that a child’s reason develops in step with its 
grasp of language.” (3) Again closely following an argument of 
Wolffs, he had argued that without the aid of signs it would be too dif- 
ficult for people to recognize and abstract from the flux of experience 
the characteristic marks (Charaktere) which are required for the for- 
mation of general concepts, which are in turn required for any rational 
thought. 

Hamann makes no progress on the question of justification and 
explanation at all, instead simply admitting bafflement about it.5! But 





48 Sumilch, Attempt, 47-9, 56. Compare Wolff, Psychologia Rationalis, 
par. 461. Wolffs version of the doctrine had made room for the possibility 
mentioned in parentheses as well, namely by framing the doctrine in terms of 
“words or other equivalent signs” (a phrase which Sit milch echoes). 

49 Attempt, 50-1. Wolff had almost made this argument as well, for he 
had stressed that reason is acquired by children, not innate (Psychologia Ra- 
tionalis, pars. 458-9), and he had noted in support of the claim that reason 
depends on language that in cases in which children have been raised by 
bears and hence without language they have lacked reason until they subse- 
quently began to acquire language (ibid., par. 461). 

50 Attempt, 33-4, 37-44. Compare Wolff, Psychologia Empirica, par. 
284, Psychologia Rationalis, par. 461. Wolff tends to make his version of this 
point without invoking a distinction between characteristic marks and gen- 
eral concepts—which seems philosophically preferable because characteris- 
tic marks are really themselves general concepts and the two-stage model re- 
ally only applies to the special case of complex general concepts. 

Briefwechsel 5:177: “For me these depths are still covered in 
darkness; I am still waiting for an apocalyptic angel with a key to this abyss.” 
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Herder’s position is more complicated and interesting—and it is here 
that he makes his most original contribution. 

Herder by no means entirely rejects. Süßmilch’s case. As early as 
the Fragments and then throughout his subsequent career he himself 
uses versions of Sii&8milch’s arguments (1), concerning the deaf-and- 
dumb, and (2), concerning children, to support the doctrine. And 
(as we are about to see) at least in On the Origin he also accepts a 
version of Süfmilch’s argument (3). So he clearly believes that these 
arguments do go some way toward justifying the doctrine. 

However, he implies, rightly, that they are insufficient to justify 
or explain the version of the doctrine which he believes to be correct, 
namely the strong version according to which all thought is essen- 
tially dependent on language. This is the main thrust of his criticism 
of Süßmilch in this area in On the Origin.® It is noteworthy that the 
same complaint could be leveled with equal right against the argu- 
ments which Wolff and Condillac had provided as well—all of which 
in particular share with Sii8milch’s arguments the shortcoming of be- 
ing in one way or another merely empirical rather than conceptual in 
character, and hence incapable of justifying or explaining any claim of 
an essential dependence.™ To have perceived this insufficiency, and 





52 See Fragments G1:556 for an early version of the latter argument 
(children). See especially On the Cognition G4:357-8 for both arguments: 
“Those born deaf-and-dumb demonstrate in special tests how deeply reason, 
self-consciousness, slumbers, when they cannot imitate”; “Thus, as we see, 
does the child attain its mental constitution, it learns to speak . . . and pre- 
cisely as a result and in the same way to think. Whoever has observed chil- 
dren, how they learn to speak and think, the peculiar anomalies and analo- 
gies which are expressed in the process, will hardly have any further 
doubts.” For a later appeal to the deaf-and-dumb argument, see Ideas 
G6:139, 347. 

Note, though, that Herder advances his version of the deaf-and-dumb ar- 
gument in an unqualified and consequently implausible-looking form—omit- 
ting Sii&milch’s important qualification that the deaf-and-dumb can acquire 
reason even in the absence of language to the extent that they learn the use 
of other signs (and Sufsmilch’s saving observation that such signs are both 
equivalent to and parasitic upon language), and even at one point actually de- 
nying that they can do so (G6:347). A charitable reading of Herder’s version 
of the argument would see it as really an elliptical or careless statement of 
StSmilch’s more carefully qualified and hence more plausible version which 
lies behind it. 

83 See especially G1:725-6. 
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the consequent need for a better justification and explanation of the 
strong version of the doctrine, is one of Herder’s two main contribu- 
tions in this area. 

‘His other is to have actually succeeded in providing such a supe- 
rior justification and explanation. However, that he did so is by no 
means obvious, for his most explicit and well-known attempt, in On 
the Origin, is a rather miserable failure. His strategy there is to take 
over SiiSmilch’s argument (3) but to modify it in two ways: His first 
modification consists, in effect, of maintaining that general concepts, 
and hence characteristic marks (which Süfèmilch had called Charak- 
tere and Herder calls Merkmale), are necessary conditions not merely 
of all rational thought but of all conceptualization and thought.© His 
second modification consists in turning argument (8) from being, like 
arguments (1) and (2), merely an empirical argument, which conse- 
quently shares with them the weakness of inevitably failing to prove 
or explain any essential dependence on language, into a conceptual 
argument which consequently can prove and explain an essential de- 
pendence. His solution here is very quick: he simply identifies the 
very fundamental aspect of (rational) thought whose practicability 
Su&milch had claimed required the help of language, namely the rec- 
ognition of characteristic marks, as itself language.® 

However, the new argument that results from these modifications 
fails. The former modification, while not obviously correct, at least 





54 Of course, this is not really surprising since Wolff, Condillac, and 
Si&milch were not—or at least not normally—committed to the strong form 
of the doctrine which Herder is espousing, and for which their arguments are 
inadequate. 

5 G1:722-3: “[The human being] demonstrates reflection when he can 
not only: recognize all the properties [of an' object] in a vivid or clear way, but 
can in his own mind acknowledge one or several as distinguishing properties. 
The first act of this acknowledgment provides a distinct concept . . . What 
brought about this acknowledgment? À characteristic mark which he had to 
separate off.” Compare Metacritique S21:208-9, 250-1, where Herder argues 
that general concepts are prior to (or at least coeval with) any recognition of 
particulars in human thought, language, or sensation. Hermann S. Reimarus 
had already argued for a priority of general concepts over particular concepts 
in his Allgemeine Betrachtungen über die Triebe der Tiere (1762; reprint, 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1982), 1:35-6, an probably influ- 
enced Herder on this point. 

56 G1:722-5, 733. 
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looks very plausible.®’ But the latter modification is at bottom merely 
sophistical. It arguably succeeds in one sense: If it were legitimate to 
call the recognition of characteristic marks language, then the argu- 
ment would now somewhat plausibly justify and explain a claim that 
all thought is essentially dependent on language, since it is plausible 
to hold that all thought entails general-concept-possession, and that 
all general-concept-possession entails the recognition of characteris- 
tic marks.® But calling the recognition of characteristic marks lan- 
guage is not legitimate. It is merely an unacknowledged stipulative re- 
definition of the word “language,” which, in thus seeming to make 
possible a justification and explanation of the doctrine that all 
thought is essentially dependent on language, in reality changes the 
meaning of that doctrine and deprives it of virtually all its original in- 
terest—which depended on “language” being meant in something like 
its usual sense. (It is, after all, no very great news—though it might 
not be completely trivial—to be told that all thought is essentially de- 
pendent on certain fundamental aspects of thought!) 

Herder soon recognized the weakness of this merely specious so- 
lution and abandoned it. Thus he already expresses general misgiv- 
ings about On the Origin as early as 1772. And (perhaps moved by 
Hamann’s criticisms of the essay on this score in the Philological 
Thoughts of 1772) he publicly retracts the essay’s key move of inter- 
nalizing “language” in On the Cognition of 1778.© 

However, there is a second doctrine which can be found in 
Herder’s texts and which, besides being of immense importance for 
the philosophy of language and the theory of interpretation and trans- 
lation in its own right, also makes possible—and indeed already made 





57 Much subsequent philosophy has followed this path of arguing that all 
conceptualization and thought, even about particulars, implicitly rests on 
general concepts. One example, directly influenced by Herder, is Hegel's ar- 
gument concerning demonstratives such as “this,” “now,” and “here” in the 
“Sense-certainty” section of his Phenomenology of Spirit. Another example 
is the later Wittgenstein’s position on the nature of ostension and the nature 
of proper names. 

58 With due regard to a point which I made about Wolffs position in an 
earlier footnote (n. 50): either because the general concept is complex and 
requires characteristic marks to constitute it or because it itself is a charac- 
teristic mark. , 

© Johann Gottfried Herder Briefe, ed. Wilhelm Dobbek and Günter 
as (Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1977-), 2:130~4. 

G4:357. 


se 
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possible for Herder before he wrote On the Origin—-a much more sat- 
isfactory argument for the first doctrine. 


0 


This second doctrine denies that meanings or concepts are to be 
equated with the sorts of items, in principle autonomous of language, 
with which most of the philosophical tradition has equated them—for 
example, the objects to which they refer, Platonic “forms,” or the 
“ideas” favored by the British empiricists and others in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries®'—and equates them instead with us- 
ages of words. 

This doctrine has important consequences for Herder’s theory of 
interpretation and translation: It is an immediate implication of this 
doctrine for the theory of interpretation that interpretation essentially 
and fundamentally involves determining word-usages. Accordingly, 
Herder writes in On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782-83): “Let us 
seek the word’s concept not from etymologies, which are always un- 
certain, but according to the clear use [Gebrauch] of the name in its 
various times.” This doctrine also grounds a fundamental principle 
of Herder’s in the theory of translation, namely that translation’s goal 
of faithfully reproducing a work’s meanings in a different language re- 
quires a reproduction of the original word-usages, which, if they are 
not already afforded by the language into which the translation is to 
be done (as they rarely will be in cases where historical or cultural dis- 
tance is involved), must be achieved by a “bending” of the (closest) 
pregiven word-usages from this language performed over the course 
of the translation. 





61 For an excellent account of this “way of ideas,” see Ian Hacking, Why 
Does Language Matter to Philosophy? (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993), chaps. 2—5. 

& G5:1007. Compare Fragments G1:322, 421-3. This is not to say that 
for Herder interpretation only involves determining word-usages. It is in fact 
one of his most important innovations over predecessors such as Ernesti to 
have insisted that interpretation essentially involves much more as well—in 
particular, besides determining linguistic meanings or word-usages, also de- 
termining aspects of authorial psychology and genre. 

® See, for example, Fragments G1:199-200, 205; Popular Songs (1774- 
79), G3:26. 
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Hamann has again sometimes been credited with inventing a doc- 
trine about meanings of this general sort and passing it on to Herder 
(for example, by Berlin). Hamann does certainly at least come to 
embrace such a doctrine over the course of the 1770s and 1780s. 
Thus, as we saw earlier, he already speaks disparagingly of Platonism 
in a general way in his Philological Thoughts of 1772, and by 1781 he 
explicitly rejects not only the identification of concepts with Platonic 
forms but also the identification of them with their referents: “Plato’s 
archetypes strike me like material ideas strike Reimarus. Nothing 
seems easier than the jump from the one extreme to the other, and 
nothing as difficult as uniting them in a middle.” Hamann also re- 
jects any form of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century “way of 
ideas.” This can already be seen from his criticisms of Tiedemann in 
his review of 1771,% and from his criticisms of On the Origin’s variant 
of such a theory in his Philological Thoughts of 1772.87 It can also be 
seen from his Metacritique of 1784, where he opens with warm ap- 
proval of Hume’s praise of Berkeley's attack on abstract ideas, which 
he evidently (mis)understands as an attack on any conception of 
meanings or concepts which takes them to be ideas (as contrasted 
with words and particulars). Accordingly, and more positively, in 
the same work Hamann implies that, rather than concepts being au- 
tonomous of and actively governing language, the opposite is true, 
that language is “without any other source of authority than tradition 
and usage,”” and that words get elevated from being mere objects of 





6 Berlin, Vico and Herder, 165: “Herder had derived from Hamann his 
notion that words and ideas are one” (compare 166-7). Similarly, Beiser ar- 
gues that Hamann was already committed to an anti-Platonic nominalism in 
1759 (The Fate of Reason, 25). 

& Hamann, Briefwechsel 4:287 (this letter is from 1781). Strictly speak- 
ing, “material ideas” had been defined by Wolff as impressions from sensible 
objects occurring in the brain either via the senses or innately (Psychologia 
Rationalis, par. 112)—which is not quite. the same as an identification of 
ideas with their referents. However, it is easy to see how an analytically me- 
diocre mind like Hamann’s would tend to conflate these two things (espe- 
cially given that, in addition to the very expression’s emphasis on the ideas’ 
materiality, its definition also incorporates their reference to objects). And I 
take it that at least part of what Hamann means to reject here in RESE 
“material ideas” is an equation of ideas with their referents. 

6 Hamanns Schriften 4:3-5. 

87 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

88 Thid., 7:3. 

mbid, p. 6: “Receptivity of language and spontaneity of concepts!” 

Ibid. 
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the senses into constituting “understanding and concepts” simply by 
the “spirit of their use and application.” 

However, it again seems to me probable that Herder is the source 
of this doctrine and Hamann the borrower. For at least until the early 
1760s Hamann was still committed to a conventional dualistic concep- 
tion of the relation between concepts and words according the former 
priority and autonomy over the latter, whereas by the mid-1760s at lat- 
est Herder was already committed to the new doctrine in question. 
Thus Hamann’s first publication, the Socratic Memorabilia of 1759, is 
pretty clearly still committed to that conventional conception.” And 
his Crusades of 1762 is quite clearly still wedded to it (as the series of 
passages from the work quoted earlier—which should be reviewed at 
this point—shows). In contrast, by the mid-1760s at latest Herder is 
already committed to the new doctrine. Thus, concerning the positive 
equation of meanings or concepts with word-usages (and a conse- 
quent conception of interpretation as essentially involving the deter- 
mination of word-usages), as we saw earlier, Herder already writes in 
On Diligence (1764) concerning the connection between language and 
thought, “Whoever learns to express himself with exactness precisely 
thereby gathers for himself a treasure of determinate concepts. The 
first words that we mumble are the most important foundation stones 
of the understanding”;” he already in On the Change of Taste (1766) 
uses the term “name” as a virtual synonym for “concept”; and he 





71 Ibid., p. 13; compare p. 14. 

7 Beiser argues that Hamann already adopts a nominalist position in this 
work (The Fate of Reason, 25), but I do not find his argument convincing. 
The only evidence that he cites is the work’s ironic dedication, “To the public, 
or nobody, the well known,” which he reads as part of a nominalist attack on 
abstractions. But in the absence of any supporting evidence, such a reading 
seems a stretch. And the little that Hamann says in the text that is of clear 
relevance to this subject not only fails to provide any support but seems to 
imply a standard dualistic picture of the relation of concepts to their material 
expressions according the former priority and autonomy over the latter. In 
particular, he writes: “As the human being was created in God's image, like- 
wise the body seems to be a figure or image of souls. If our skeleton is hid- 
den to us because we are made in hiding, because we are formed below in the 
earth, how much more are our concepts made in hiding, and can be consid- 
ered anne of our understanding” (Hamanns Schriften 2:21). 

G1:27. 

7% G1:151: there are peoples “who are so different that they scarcely have 
a common name [that is, concept] left.” Compare On the Origin G1:733, 
where Herder approves of languages in which “concept and word . . . share 
one name.” 
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already in the Fragments (1767-68) insists on the “adhesion of the 
thought to the word” or the “expression,” writes of the understanding 
of concepts that “the question is not how an expression can be etymo- 
logically derived and analytically determined, but how it is used,” 
and accordingly advocates that in order, for example, to understand 
the changing nature of people’s moral concepts one must closely scru- 
tinize their changing word-usages,’”° So much for the doctrine’s posi- 
tive side.” Concerning its negative side, its rejection of traditional ac- 
counts: of meanings or concepts: It is already pretty clear that the 
passages just cited are deliberately directed against the Enlighten- 
ment’s standard equation of concepts with “ideas,” conceived in dual- 
istic terms as prior to and autonomous of language.” Regarding the | 
rejection of Platonic “forms,” Herder already writes in a 1769 letter to 
Mendelssohn in connection with the latter’s Platonically inspired 
Phaedo: “Nothing in the world, I think, has produced more opinions 
and perhaps also more errors than that one has considered and hy- 
postatized [realisiert] abstract concepts as individual existences. 
Thus do we hypostatize the word Nature, Virtue, Reality, Perfection. 
Originally these concepts were nothing but abstractions, relations of 
this to that, so to speak shadows and colors of things; we make them 
into things themselves and hence imagine finished skill-things [Fer- 





% G1:421-3. Compare On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782), G5:1007, 
as quoted earlier: “Let us seek the word’s concept not from etymologies, 
which are always uncertain, but according to the clear use [Gebrauch] of the 
name in its various times.” 

7 G1:322 (Greek slightly amended): an interpreter must “trace the meta- 
morphoses which in Greek the words anér, anthrépos, agathos, kalos, 
philokalos, kalok’agathos, kakos, epicheirétés, and in Latin vir, homo, bonus 
and melior and optimus, honestus, pulcher and liberalis, strenuus and such 
national words have undergone, which were the honor of their age, and 
changed with it.” 

“7 The later Herder remains committed to this positive position. 
Consider, for example, the following remark in the Metacritique: “No boy 
will... , once he has grasped the word’s sense, seek this sense outside and 
behind the word, but will seek it in the word and take possession of it by 
means of the word” ($21:173—though it should be noted that this late work 
also contains a few passages which imply a contrary view, for example at 120 
and 123-4). 

78 Compare Herder’s later renunciation in On the Cognition of the ver- 
sion of such a theory which he had himself transiently lapsed into in On the 
Origin, and also his criticism of Kant’s relevantly similar theory of “schema- 
tism” in the Metacritique. 
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tigkeiten], which the soul collects like gold pieces, realities which are 
only relations and which we think of as positions, perfections which 
we individualize and attribute as such to the soul. Let us... by analy- 
sis of the concepts get back to the origin of these words; and we will 
see in them substantived phenomena [phenomena substantiata].”” 
Finally, Herder also from an early period rejects any equation of mean- 
ings with referents—a rejection for which the Fragments and On the 
Origin already develop several quite compelling arguments (to be dis- 
cussed below), and which Herder then goes on to articulate more ex- 
plicitly in the Ideas: “No language expresses things [Sachen] but only 
names. Also no human reason therefore has cognition of things but it 
has only characteristic marks of them which it signifies with words.” 
In sum, it seems probable, once again, that this second doctrine was 
Herder’s before it was Hamann’s, and that it migrated from Herder to 
Hamann rather than vice versa.®! 

As in the case of the first doctrine, the historical situation is more 
complicated than this, however. For if Herder was probably not in- 
debted to Hamann here, there are other people to whom he certainly 
was. Specifically, there was already a movement afoot in recent Ger- 
man biblical hermeneutics which emphasized the fundamental impor- 
tance of word-usage for meaning. For example, Wettstein writes in a 
work on biblical hermeneutics first published in 1756: “The true mean- 
ing of words and phrases is not so much to be sought from etymology 
or from single words taken separately, but rather from usage and ex- 
amples.”® Similarly, Ernesti’s great work, Institutio interpretis Novi 
Testamenti, from 1761, stresses that a word’s meaning depends on its 
usage and that interpreting a word therefore essentially turns on de- 
termining its usage: “It is evident that the signification of words de- 
pends upon the usage of language; and that the latter being known, 





B Johann Gottfried Herder Briefe 1:179-80; compare Herder’s Metacri- 
tique S21:172. 

80 G6:348; compare 348-50. 

81 Once Hamann is deprived of the credit for these two revolutionary 
doctrines, the foundations of the still widespread but basically mistaken con- 
ception that Hamann was the deep, obscure well from which Herder drew 
most of his best ideas (a conception still found in Berlin and Beiser, for ex- 
ample) really begin to crumble. 

& Johann J. Wettstein, Libelli ad crisin atque interpretationem Novi 
Testamenti (1st ed., 1756; 2d ed., Halle, Magdeburg: I. G. Trampe, 1766), 120. 
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the former is known also.” Like Wettstein, Ernesti especially con- 
trasts this approach to determining meaning with a focus on etymol- 
ogy, which he considers unreliable. Herder, who was in particular a 
great admirer of Ernesti’s work, is clearly drawing on this school of 
biblical hermeneutics here.® 

What, if anything, does Herder’s doctrine add to Ernesti’s? 
Ernesti is advancing a doctrine about what determines, and hence 
how to discover, which meaning a word bears rather than a doctrine 
about what meaning is. Or as one might also roughly put this, he is 
advancing an epistemological doctrine rather than an ontological one. 
Thus, while making the points just cited, he nevertheless still con- 
ceives the nature of word-meaning in quite conventional Enlighten- 
ment terms as consisting in a connection between a word and an 
idea. Herder, by contrast, and following him Hamann, develop 
Emesti’s merely epistemological doctrine into a corresponding and 
explanatory ontological one: a word’s meaning depends on its usage, 
so that determining word-usage is the key to determining word-mean- 
ing, because meaning just consists in word-usage. 

As was mentioned earlier, this second doctrine of Herder’s is ex- 
tremely important not only in its own right but also because it pro- 





8 Ernesti’s Institutes, trans. Charles H. Terrot (Edinburgh: Thomas 
Clark, 1832), 1:27; compare 63. 

a Ibid., 91, 97, 161. 

85 Notice, "for example, that Herder A RN not only Wettstein’s and 
Ernesti’s idea ‘that meaning depends on word-usage and their consequent in- 
junction to determine meaning by determining word-usage but also their in- 
sistence that this is superior to a focus on etymologies, which are unreliable 
as a guide to meaning. . 

Incidentally, this warning that it is only current word-usage, not etymol- 
ogy, that provides a reliable guide to current meaning is correct and very im- 
portant. This insight seems somehow to have become lost in much of the 
later German philosophical tradition, where a fair amount of humbug has re- 
sulted from ignorance or neglect of it—for example, Fichte’s argument in his 
Speeches to the German Nation that because German is an “original” and 
hence etymologically transparent language, whereas the Romance languages 
are based on a different language, namely Latin, and are hence etymologi- 
cally opaque, German produces thought that is clearer and better than that 
produced by the Romance languages; and Heidegger's etymologically based 
theory of the significance of the word alétheia (truth) in Plato. 

8 Ernesti’s Institutes 1:15-17, 27. Note that Ernesti was an admirer of 
Locke. 
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vides the basis for a much more satisfactory justification and explana- 
tion of his first doctrine (the doctrine that thought is essentially 
dependent on and bounded by a thinker’s capacity for linguistic ex- 
pression) than the one that he gives in On the Origin. The argument 
is simple but compelling: Intuitively enough, thought is of its very na- 
ture conceptually articulated, articulated in terms of meanings. But 
now, if concepts or meanings just are usages of words, and grasping 
concepts or meanings hence just is being competent in usages of 
words, thought’s essential dependence on and boundedness by lin- 
guistic competence seems hereby both established and explained. 

Herder gives this argument in several places. One occurrence is 
in a passage already quoted from On Diligence, which should now be 
reread in this light: “What exactly is the connection between language 
and mode of thought? Whoever surveys the whole scope of a lan- 
guage surveys a field of thoughts and whoever learns to express him- 
self with exactness precisely thereby gathers for himself a treasure of 
determinate concepts. The first words that we mumble are the most 
important foundation stones of the understanding.” Another, nearly 
identical, statement of the argument occurs in the Fragments, where 
Herder adds to his expression of the first doctrine quoted earlier—his 
assertion that language is “the form of cognition, not merely in which 
but also in accordance with which thoughts take shape, where in all 
parts of literature thought sticks to expression, and forms itself in ac- 
cordance with this’—the following justificatory-explanatory remark: 
“In being brought up we learn thoughts through words, and the nurses 
who form our tongue are hence our first teachers of logic; with all sen- 
sible concepts in the whole language of common life the thought 
sticks to the expression.” Indeed, now that we know to look for it 
there, we can even see a version of this argument (albeit a distorted 
and problematic one) surviving in On the Origin’s case that concepts 
(or their characteristic marks) are words, and that for this reason all 
thought, or “reflection,” requires language. 





87 G1:27. 

88 G1:556-7; compare 394-7. 

89 G1:722-8; compare 733 for a more explicit identification of “concept 
and word.” 
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Although this Herderian argument for the first doctrine has in a 
way been very much “in the air” again since the later Wittgenstein, it is 
surprisingly difficult to find an explicit statement of it in recent philos- 
ophy. Especially when reinforced by the arguments for the second 
doctrine to be discussed below, it constitutes a much more compel- 
ling case for the first doctrine than several others that have been ex- 
plicitly offered recently. 

This still leaves the question of what the justification for this sec- 
ond doctrine itself may be. Hamann nowhere gives one, as far as I can 
see; he merely rejects the various traditional models of meaning in a 
more or less unargued way and opis instead for equating meaning 
with word-usage again in a more or less unargued way. But here 
again Herder’s position is more complicated and interesting. In addi- 
tion to explicitly rejecting the notion that a term’s meaning or concept 
is its referent (in passages such as the one quoted earlier from the 
Ideas), he also develops at least three powerful considerations justify- 
ing such a rejection: (1) Already in the Fragments,’ and especially at 





% For example, Donald Davidson, in “Rational Animals” (Dialectica 36, 
no. 4 [1982]: 317-27) and “Thought and Talk,” develops an argument for a 
version of the first doctrine which goes roughly like this: (1) Having thoughts 
requires having beliefs. (2) Having beliefs requires possessing the distinction 
between true and false beliefs. (3) The concepts of belief and of an objective 
truth and falsehood are ones that we can only achieve through interpreting 
other people’s language. (4) Therefore having thoughts requires being an in- 
terpreter of other people’s language. This is hardly a very compelling argu- 
ment for the first doctrine. For one thing, as Davidson himself points out, it 
would only establish thought’s dependence on language, not its boundedness 
by language. For another thing, while premises (1) and (2) are plausible, 
premise (3) looks at least as questionable as the conclusion to be proved. 
For, absent any further argument, it would appear that a person might well 
be able to arrive at the concepts of belief and of objective truth and false- 
hood merely through possessing his own mental representations and occa- 
sionally experiencing their invalidation by the world. And Davidson’s only 
way of counteracting this appearance seems to be to wheel on his whole the- 
ory of meaning—which is certainly more dubious than the conclusion to be 
proved (and, as I have argued elsewhere, moreover pretty clearly false). 

Again, Manfred Frank, at Das individuelle Allgemeine 
Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1977), 174-5, attempts to justify the doctrine by = 
pealing to Saussure’s principle that meaning only arises through a system of 
oppositions. But, assuming this principle to be correct, why could not such a 
system of oppositions, and hence meaning, exist without language being in- 
volved at all? 

1G1:611. 


LJ 
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the start of On the Origin, he argues that the original and fundamental 
roots of human language are expressive in nature rather than designa- 
tive or descriptive, namely the expressive “language of sensation” 
which human beings share with animals®—a position which would be 
incompatible with equating meanings with referents. (2) Implicitly in 
On the Origin, and then more explicitly in the Metacritique, he argues 
that even the meanings of singular referring terms essentially and fun- 
damentally involve general concepts®—which again seems incompati- 
ble with equating meanings with referents. (3) As can be seen, for ex- 
ample, from an early draft of On the Origin where he criticizes our 
tendency to accept uncritically “linguistic concepts” which we receive 
from tradition but which are in fact empty,™ Herder (like anyone with 
a significant knowledge of the history of thought) is acutely aware of 
the phenomenon of meaningful referring-terms (proper names, gen- 
eral-kind-terms, and so forth) which happen.to lack referents (for ex- 
ample, “Zeus,” “centaurs”}—a phenomenon which is again incompati- 
ble with an equation of meanings with referents. 

This complex Herderian case against equating meanings with 
referents strikingly anticipates much subsequent philosophy of lan- 
guage. One classic later work directed against such an equation is 
Frege’s essay “On Sense and Reference.” But Herder’s case is espe- 
cially similar to the later Wittgenstein’s. Thus, Wittgenstein too makes 
this equation a central target for attack. For Wittgenstein too the 
expressive, as contrasted with the designative or descriptive, function 
of language—especially in his case, the expressive function of first- 
person psychological statements—is an important part of the argu- 
ment against such a theory of meaning.®* For Wittgenstein too an- 
other important part of the argument is a thesis that singular referring 
uses of language—in particular, acts of ostension and proper names— 





® On the Origin famously resists attempts such as Condillac’s to derive 
the whole of human language from this expressive “language of sensation,” 
but it also insists that this is an original and fundamental part of human lan- 
guage. - 
83 See my earlier footnote (n. 55) for some relevant passages in these two 
texts, and in a work by Reimarus which anticipates this line of argument. 

4 S5:152-3. 

%5 See especially Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1976), par. 1, where Wittgenstein famously associates it with Augustine. 

% See, for example, ibid., par. 244. 
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presuppose a stage-setting of general concepts.” Finally, for Wittgen- 
stein too the fact that referring-terms can be meaningful even though 
they happen to have no referents (or their referents have ceased to ex- 
ist) constitutes another important point against the equation in ques- 
tion. 

Hegel in the Phenomenology of Spirit and the later Wittgenstein 
develop a further part of the case needed to justify Herder’s doctrine, 
namely the part which refutes the “way of ideas” and the Platonic the- 
ory of “forms” and justifies an equation of meanings with word-usages 
instead. They give fundamentally the same argument, grounded in 
close reflection on our ordinary criteria for ascribing semantic under- 
standing to a person: If, as the “way of ideas” or Platonism holds, 
meaning consisted in a mental idea or a mental connection to a form, 
then one would expect that in cases where we assume that this occurs 
for a person our ordinary criteria for ascribing semantic understand- 
ing would tell us to ascribe semantic understanding to him no matter 
how wayward his linguistic behavior might be. But in fact, we find 
that if we assume that it occurs but also that he engages in very way- 
ward linguistic behavior, our ordinary criteria dictate that we should 
deny him such understanding. Conversely, if the “way of ideas” or 
Platonism were true; then one would expect that in cases where we 
assume that a person engages in all the linguistic behavior typical of 
someone who semantically understands but that he lacks the relevant 
mental idea or mental connection to a form, our ordinary criteria 
would dictate that we should deny him semantic understanding. But 
in fact, we rather find that they dictate that we should ascribe it to 
him.” : 

' Herder at least comes very close to stating this twofold argument 
himself. Thus recall his approving allusion (implicitly already in 1765, 
explicitly later) to Young’s lines: “Speech, Thought’s Canal! Speech, 
Thought’s Criterion too. / Thought, in the Mine, may come forth Gold 
or Dross; / When coin’d in Word, we know its real Worth.” More spe- 
cifically, compare with the former part of the Hegel-Wittgenstein case 
such passages in Herder as this one from the Fragments: “Who can 
express himself about all subjects . . . in the language of common life 





87 See, for example, Philosophical Investigations, pars. 28-30 (osten- 
sion), 79 (proper names). 
88 See, for example, ibid., par. 40. 
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more fluently and correctly than the common man of good healthy un- 
derstanding? But now, try in his case to separate the thought from the 
expression—you do not understand the word.”! And compare with 
the latter part of the Hegel—Wittgenstein case Herder’s remark in On 
Diligence: “Whoever learns to express himself with exactness pre- 
cisely thereby gathers for himself a treasure of determinate con- 
cepts.”!01 


m 


Finally, Herder also advances a third important doctrine in the 
philosophy of language: a quasi-empiricist theory of meanings or con- 
cepts according to which all our meanings or concepts are of their 
nature based in (perceptual or affective) sensation.!? Empiricist 





9 Wittgenstein’s version of this two-part case is well known. For a more 
detailed discussion of Hegel’s, see my Hegel’s Idea of a Phenomenology of 
Spirit (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1998), chaps. 2, 4. Hegel’s 
and Wittgenstein’s former point is more immediately compelling than their 
latter, converse one, which encounters intuitive resistance based on a con- 
cern that the person in question might be engaging in all the linguistic behav- 
ior typical of semantic understanding but in a merely robotic way. J am sym- 
pathetic to this resistance and would suggest that it calls for the sort of 
inclusion of sensations and images as essential aspects of semantic under- 
standing that we are about to see Herder championing. However, this situa- 
tion argues not for rejecting the second Hegel—Wittgenstein point but rather 
for (re)construing the notion of “all the linguistic behavior typical of some- 
one who semantically understands” in a way that is rich enough to include 
the relevant sensations and images (though not a mental idea or a mental 
connection to a Platonic form, except perhaps insofar as the former is simply 
identifiable with the relevant sensations and images). This may be closer to 
Wittgenstein’s considered intentions than it seems since, for one thing, as has 
often been pointed out, he himself tends to describe cases of semantic under- 
standing in a phenomenologically rich way which includes sensations and im- 
ages rather than in an austerely behavioristic way. Indeed, Hegel too seems 
to commit himself to something like this through his endorsement, at Ency- 
clopaedia, par. 8, of the Aristotelian tag, “There is nothing in the intellect 
which was not in the senses” (albeit that this endorsement comes with the 
qualification that the converse is true as well). 

100 G1:395; compare 556-7: because of the dependence of concepts on 
words, “How much one could sweep away here which we... think falsely be- 
cause we said it falsely.” 

101 G1:27. 

102 See, for example, Journal of my Journey in the Year 1769 S4:454-6; 
On the Cognition G4:351-4; Metacritique S21:96, 117-18, 120-1. 
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theories of concepts had of course already been espoused by prede- 
cessors such as Locke and Hume. Less famously, such a theory was 
also present, as one side of an ambiguous position, in the pre-Critical 
Kant (to whom Herder is here heavily indebted).!" But Herder’s the- 
ory has two features which distinguish it from these earlier theories 
(hence the “quasi-”), and which also arguably make it superior: (1) 
Plausibly anticipating much important work by more recent philoso- 
phers (for example, Hansen and Kuhn), Herder maintains that the de- 
pendence holds in the other direction as well, that our sensations also 
depend on our concepts (and beliefs and theories).!% This is not, for 
Herder, to deny that any sensation can occur prior to conceptualiza- 
tion (“our” does some real work here). For example, in On the Origin 
he acknowledges that animals and people just beginning to learn lan- 
guage do have sensations of a kind. But the process of language- and 
concept-acquisition transforms the nature of a person’s sensations. 
Consequently, Herder’s position is not, as for example Hume’s was, 
that a person simply has the sensations which ground concepts first 
and then on that basis acquires the concepts afterward; rather, the 
sensations which ground concepts inevitably undergo a transforma- 
tion as the concepts are acquired, their final required nature being one 
that they can only have along with concepts. (2) Herder believes 





103 Although the fact is usually overlooked, the pre-Critical Kant often 
commits himself to an empiricist theory of concepts in early works such as 
the Universal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens (1755) and 
Dreams of a Spirit Seer (1766) (though not, indeed, consistently). Herder 
originally took over his theory from this side of the pre-Critical Kant. This 
debt is traceable in Herder’s notes from Kant’s metaphysics lectures from the 
early 1760s and in Herder’s Essay on Being (G1:9-21) which he wrote for 
Kant in 1764. 

104 For example, in On the Origin he writes that “vision refines itself 
with reason” (G1:750; compare 723: a lamb does not appear to other animals 
as it does to reason- and language-using humans). Compare On the Cogni- 
tion G4:372 and following, noting especially the section title there “What Ef- 
fect does our Thought have on our Sensation?” Compare Critical Forests 
(4), G2:290, 296-7, 308, 324, where Herder argues for the role of implicit com- 
parisons, measurements, and inferences in vision. Compare also Herder’s 
Metacritique S21:96-7, 117-8, 183, where he argues that human sensation is 
infused with concepts and thoughts. Hamann saliently stresses this direction 
of dependence in his Metacritique as well (see Hamanns Schriften 7:11). 
This Herder-Hamann position is not quite as novel as it may at first appear, 
given that the Rationalists had regarded sensation as a confused form of cog- 
nition. 
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(again plausibly) that we are able to, and do, achieve concepts that are 
in a way nonempirical, namely by means of a sort of metaphorical ex- 
tension from the empirical ones. Thus in his Metacritique he says that 
in a sense “the whole of language is allegory,” language “can only con- 
note the finest concepts of the understanding through ‘the same, an- 
other,’ ‘in and outside,’ ‘before and after... Throughout in language 
sensuous words connote the finest concepts of the understanding.”!™ 
Consider, for example, the relation between the sensuous “in” of “The 
dog is in the garden” and the more abstract “in” of “John is in the Re- 
publican party,” “Mary is in trouble,” and so forth.!% These two finer 
points leave it the case, however, that for this theory all concepts are 
of their nature grounded in corresponding sensations in one way or 
another. 

This third doctrine has important consequences for Herder’s the- 
ory of interpretation and translation. It has the implication for inter- 
pretation that in order to understand another person’s concepts an 
interpreter must not only master the person’s word-usage in an exter- 
nal way but must also in some manner recapture the person’s relevant 
sensations.! (Due to qualification (1) above, the converse is of 
course true for Herder as well: in order properly to grasp a person’s 
sensations an interpreter must also interpret his linguistic concepts.) 
Accordingly, Herder for example argues in the Fragments that in 
order really to understand the Greeks, we must learn to see like 
them;!® and in On the First Documents (1769) that because people’s 
concepts of happiness and pleasure are based on their distinctive 





105 Metacritique S21:120, 184. Compare Fragments G1:181-4; On the 
Origin G1:758-9. 

1% Although Herder’s idea that it is possible for concepts which are in a 
way nonempirical to arise through metaphorical extensions from empirical 
ones is original vis-a-vis Locke, Hume, and the pre-Critical Kant, it can al- 
ready be found before Herder in Condillac (see An Essay on the Origin of 
Human Knowledge, 250-4), by whom Herder may well be influenced here. 

107 See, for example, On the Origin G1:753—4. It is perhaps worth stress- 
ing: relevant sensations. There is nothing in this aspect of Herder’s position 
that requires one to turn interpretation into a wholesale recapturing of a per- 
son’s sensations. A version of the important Fregean distinction between 
sense (Sinn) and mere coloring (Färbung) can still be upheld (albeit a psy- 
chologistic version of which Frege himself would have strongly disap- 
proved). 

108 G1:559. 
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“temperament,” “feeling nature,” “sense for rapture,” in order really to 
understand the ancient orientals’ versions of those concepts, we need 
to recapture these affective states of theirs imaginatively. This is a 
large and quite sensible part of the force of Herder’s notorious claim, 
in This Too a Philosophy of History for the Formation.of Humanity 
(1774) and elsewhere, that interpretation, especially of culturally alien 
thought, requires an interpreter to employ Einfiihlung, or “feeling 
one’s way into” the other’s standpoint. This third doctrine is also a 
major reason behind a key move that Herder makes in translation the- 
ory, namely toward insisting that the translation of poetry must aim to 
reproduce faithfully not only the original meaning but also the musi- 
cal aspects of the poetry. Achieving the latter is not, for Herder, 
merely a desirable luxury over and above the more fundamental goal 
of achieving the former; rather, in Herder’s view, the musical aspects 
of a poetic work give an interpreter indispensable clues to the exact 
nature of the sensations which are internal to the work’s meanings 
and which the interpreter therefore needs to discover in order to ar- 
rive at an exact understanding of those meanings, so that a transla- 
tion’s failure to reproduce the musical aspects of the work will under- 
mine the very semantic understanding of the work that readers of the 
translation can achieve.!!¢ . 

Herder’s combination of his second doctrine (meaning is word- 
usage) with this third one (meaning is of its nature based in sensation) 
can seem problematic at first sight. However, I want to suggest that it 
is really not. Here are some prima facie problems, together with their 
suggested solutions: (1) Explaining meanings in terms of sensations 
can sound incompatible with equating meanings with word-usages be- 
cause it can seem to make words and their usages inessential to 
meanings. This need not be so, however. For the explanation in 
terms of sensations may instead specify a further essential aspect of 
meanings (or alternatively—to anticipate the next point—an aspect 
which is already implicitly included in the relevant concept of word- 
usage). (2) Conversely, if we equate meanings with word-usages, 





108 G5:74-5. 

110 See, for example, G2:1159, where Herder argues that it is essential to 
preserve Shakespeare’s rhymes in translation because of the semantically 
relevant nuances of feeling which only they convey exactly. 
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does that not preclude any essential role in meanings for the posses- 
sion of sensations? The answer is again: not necessarily. For a usage 
of anything is always implicitly relative to some context or other, and 
the relevant context here might very well essentially include the pos- 
session of certain sensations. (3) Anglophone philosophers are likely 
to be prejudiced against such a combination of positions by (a certain 
reading of) the later Wittgenstein’s more familiar version of a “mean- 
ing as word-usage” doctrine. For Wittgenstein often at least seems to 
argue that such processes as having and imaginatively reproducing 
sensations are altogether unnecessary for conceptual understand- 
ing." It is not clear to me that this really is his considered position 
(note, for one thing, that he usually characterizes examples of concep- 
tual understanding in a phenomenologically rich way that includes 
sensations and images).!* But if it were, then it would be an implausi- 
ble position. We can and should grant this much to such a position: 
our ordinary criteria for ascribing conceptual understanding to a per- 
son do not require that in order to be properly ascribed it on a particu- 
lar occasion he must, in addition to being then able to use relevant 
words with external competence, also have relevant sensations or im- 
ages actually occurring on that occasion. This is something that 
Wittgenstein clearly wants to insist on,!!° and it seems clearly cor- 
rect.444 But would our ordinary criteria really sanction ascribing con- 
ceptual understanding to someone who, for example, had by some 
means or other arrived at an external competence in using the word 
“red” without ever having had sensations or images of redness—to 
someone whose external competence was (to put the point a little 





111 See, for example, Philosophical Investigations, pp. 182, 217, and par. 
663, where such processes seem to be characterized as merely inessential ac- 
companiments of understanding. This side of Wittgenstein is an intellectual 
inheritance from Frege. 

12 Some more direct and explicit evidence for this contrary side of 
Wittgenstein can be found at Brown Book, in The Blue and Brown Books 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1975), pp. 78-9, 156-7; Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, pars. 448-9, 545; and Remarks on the Philosophy of Psychology, vol. 1, 
pars. 162, 200, 609. 

u3 See, for example, Blue Book, 3, 12; Brown Book, 156-7. 

14 This large grain of truth in the implausible position in question can 
quite easily be confused with it, and I suspect that this may sometimes have 
seduced Wittgenstein into accepting the latter. 
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tendentiously) merely robotic? The answer seems to be pretty clearly 
“No.”! In sum, it seems on closer reflection that Herder’s second 
and third doctrines are in fact perfectly compatible with each other. 

These, then, are three fundamental principles in Herder’s philoso- 
phy of language and theory of interpretation and translation. From a 
modern standpoint, the first two of them, and the arguments that he 
develops in their support, seem pretty clearly of epoch-making impor- 
tance. The third is likely to seem much more controversial today. 
However, it may well be that in thus refining rather than jettisoning 
the empiricist tradition’s theory of concepts Herder developed a fur- 
ther insight from which we still have something to learn. $ 


The University of Chicago 





u For Wittgenstein’s own sensitivity to this sort of point (at least some- 
times), see, for example, Brown Book, 157; Remarks on the Philosophy of 
Psychology, vol. 1, pars. 162, 200, 609. 

16 By this point in the essay some readers may well be asking them- 
Selves whether the appearance of the first two doctrines in Herder and Ha- 
mann and then again in the later Wittgenstein is merely a coincidence or in- 
stead the result of influence. This is really a further topic, but I do not 
believe that we are dealing with a mere coincidence here. A key figure in the 
transmission of these doctrines from Herder and Hamann to Wittgenstein 
seems to have been Mauthner, whose Beitrige zu einer Kritik der Sprache 
(first published in 1902) Wittgenstein read even before writing the Tractatus. 
Mauthner’s book prominently contains both of the doctrines in question (for 
the first doctrine, thought’s dependence on and boundedness by language, 
see especially 1:176-232; for the second, meaning as word-usage, see espe- 
cially 1:24—5), as well as copious explicit discussions of Herder, Hamann, and 
others influenced by them. 


CREATIVITY AND LIFE 
ROBIN DURIE 


En résumé, les ressemblances de cette nouvelle métaphysique avec 

celle des anciens viennent de ce que lune et l'autre supposent toute 

faite ..., une Science une et complète, avec laquelle coinciderait tout ce 
que le sensible contient de réalité. Pour l'une et pour l'autre, la réalité, 
comme la vérité, serait intégralement donnée dans l'éternité. L’une et 
lautre répugnent à l'idée d'une réalité qui se créerait au fur et à mesure, 

í c'est-à-dire, au fond, d'une durée absolue., 
Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice 


A “return to Bergson” does not only mean a renewed admiration for a 
great philosopher, but a renewal or an extension of his project today, in 
relation to the transformations of life and society, in parallel with the 
transformations of science. 

Deleuze, Bergsonism 

“Afterword” to English translation 


I 


Daws FUNDAMENTAL INSIGHT is that evolution consists in “de- 
scent with heritable variations that are sifted by natural selection to 
retain the adaptive changes.”! Contemporary Darwinian biology tends 
to be restricted to an exclusively twofold focus: first, the gene, which 
is conceived as the basic element of biological reality, and hence of 
‘life, to the extent that it represents the fundamental unit of heredity; 
and second, selection, which is conceived as the sole source of order 
in biological organisms, to the extent that inherited genetic variations 
leading to a better adaptation of an organism to its environment are 
selected to survive within this environment. This focus is fundamen- 
tally reductionist and functional. The integrity of the organism is 
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sacrificed for genes which, it is argued, simply make organisms as a 
vehicle for them to exploit varying environments, the better to en- 
hance their own chances of survival. This is the position that has 
been proposed by Richard Dawkins, in such works as The Selfish 
Gene and The Blind Watchmaker. In turn Daniel Dennett has sought, 
in Darwin’s Dangerous Idea, to demonstrate that natural selection is 
itself merely a mechanical, algorithmic, process.2 The position of 
Dennett and Dawkins represents what Stuart Kauffman has character- 
ized as “the central, settled view of almost all contemporary biolo- 
gists.” 
Nevertheless, a number of biologists, predominantly working 
within the emerging sciences of complexity, have begun to challenge 
this reductionist hegemony. Their challenge consists, on the one 
hand, in a critique of the viability of the thesis that random genetic 
mutations allied to selection are the sole contributory factors to evo- 
lution. On the other hand, there is an attempt to show that when the 
evolutionary perspective is shifted from genes in isolation to the or- 
ganism of which the genes are a constituent part, and in particular to 
the relations that hold between the parts of the organism, it is possi- 
ble to avoid the apparent nonviability that undermines the reduction- 
ist model. In briefly detailing the twin tracks of this challenge to the 
reductionist model, I will indicate how the position developed by the 
complexity theorists bears a striking resemblance to the critique lev- 
eled against the mechanist and finalist interpretations of neo-Darwin- 
ism by Bergson in Creative Evolution. I will also suggest that one of 
the most fundamental principles underpinning the complexity theo- 
rists’ alternative to the reductionist model—namely, the logic of rela- 
tions—is closely allied to a principle which can sustain a coherent de- 
velopment of the differential explication of Bergsonism advanced by 
Deleuze. In so doing, I hope to establish that such a relational ontol- 
ogy derived from Bergsonism could offer a metaphysics of the new 
sciences of life in much the same way as Bergson intended his reading 





2 Daniel Dennett, Darwin’s Dangerous Idea (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1996), chap. 2, sec. 4. E 

3 Stuart Kauffman, At Home'in the Universe (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1996), 150. 
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of Einstein in Duration and Simultaneity to offer a metaphysics of 
special relativity. 


H 


_ At the outset of his most recent book, entitled Investigations, 
Stuart Kauffman, the preeminent complexity theorist, makes a series 
of provocative claims. Despite all the remarkable advances made in 
the field of molecular biology over the last few decades, it remains the 
case, Kauffman asserts, that “the core of life itself remains shrouded 
from view. ... [W]hat makes a cell alive is still not clear to us.”* More- 
over, 130 years on from the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
we still “do not understand evolution.” These profound and intercon- 
nected shortcomings may well be a consequence, Kauffman argues, of 
the fact that the science of life does not fit into the dominant paradigm 
of enquiry of physics and the other natural sciences. This is because 
physics is grounded in the fundamental assumption that an adequate 
knowledge of the initial conditions of a system, its so-called phase 
space, enables us to compute in. advance the full consequences of any 
event that may transpire within the system. His conviction that evolu- 
tionary science does not fall within this paradigm is based on an argu- 
ment detailed in his earlier book, At Home in the Universe. 

The most important presupposition of contemporary neo-Darwin- 
ism is that of gradualism: random “mutations to the genome . . . cause 
minor variations to the organism’s properties.” This assumes that 

“minor useful variations can be accumulated piecemeal, bit by bit” 
over time, to. create the complex organisms. with which we are con- 
fronted today. Now, in Creative Evolution, Bergson had already crit- 
icized Darwin’s assumption, as set out in chapter 2 of The Origin of 
Species, of the gradual “accumulation of insensible variations.” His 





4 Kauffman, Investigations, 2. 

5Thid., 16. 

6 Kauffman, At Home in the niverse 151. 

7 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, trans. Arthur Mitchell (Lanham, 
Md: University Press of America, 1983), 63; Œuvres, ed. André Robinet 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959), 548 
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critique forms part of a general attack on the doctrine of mechanism 
as an adequate explanation for the movement of evolution. Bergson 
considers two logical possibilities: either evolution consists in the 
gradual accumulation of insensible variations or in the accumulation 
of sudden and major variations. The key premise for Bergson’s argu- 
ment is that the organ within which the genetic mutation occurs, and 
the function of that organ, must not be considered in isolation for, as 
he points out, “the organ will be of no use and will not give selection a 
hold unless it functions.” This insight is itself founded in the more ba- 
sic philosophical imperative that we do not forget that “all the parts of 
an organism are necessarily coordinated.”® As we shall see, it is in the 
stress laid upon this principle that Bergson’s affinity with certain com- 
plexity theorists is most evident. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the inseparability of the organ from 
its function, Bergson argues that the fundamental issue is how a varia- 
tion to a part of the organ will affect the overall functioning of the or- 
gan. Too great a mutation to one part of the organ is likely to disrupt 
the overall coordination of the various parts of the organ, leading to a 
failure in the functioning of the organ. Equally, were the mutation mi- 
nor enough to cause no disruption to the functional coordination of 
the organ, then it would be unlikely to generate enough of an adaptive 
improvement in the organism to result in its gaining an environmental 
advantage over other organisms and thus for the mutation to be re- 
tained by natural selection.? Bergson’s own solution to this paradox is 
to suggest that a sudden change must occur, though not to one part 
alone of the organ, but rather to the whole of the parts at once.!° 
Bergson therefore proposes to conceive of evolutionary variation as a 
“system of complementary changes,”!! a “whole set [ensemble] of 
changes not only simultaneous, not only bound together by commu- 
nity of origin, but so coordinated that the organ keeps on performing 
the same simple function, and even performs it better.”!* Clearly, the 





8 Bergson, Creative Evolution, 64; @uvres, 549. 
® Bergson, Creative Evolution, 64; Œuvres, 550. 
10 Bergson, Creative Evolution, 65; Guvres, 551. 
Bergson, Creative Evolution, 66; Œuvres, 551. 
12 Bergson, Creative Evolution, 67; Œuvres, 552. 
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key issue here is the shift in perspective from the part to the whole. 
The heart of Bergson’s demonstration will then consist in developing a 
specific conception of the whole that will enable such coordinated 
variations. : 

If we now turn back to Kauffman, we find that he also believes 
that Darwin’s gradualist assumption is flawed, and for reasons similar 
to Bergson’s, namely, that on the one hand, in “some complex 
systems, any minor change causes catastrophic changes in the behav- 
ior of the system.” On the other hand, “even when gradualism does 
hold... it still does not follow that selection can successfully accumu- 
late the minor improvements.” This is because if the mutations are mi- 
nor or, as Bergson writes, insensible, selection may well accumulate 
minor improvements, but it is equally likely to accumulate minor ca- 
tastrophes.!? Thus, for reasons that are essentially the same as Berg- 
son’s, Kauffman begins to doubt that mechanistic selection alone is 
sufficient to account for evolution. 

Kauffman’s response to these flaws in the mechanistic account of 
evolution will consist in a claim that he advances about fitness land- 
scapes. Consider a biosphere. The degree of fitness of an organism 
with regard to this biosphere can be plotted on a graph, whereby 
peaks and troughs represent greater or lesser fitness, respectively. 
This represents the fitness landscape. Natural selection is then con- 
ceived as “pulling” an adapting population toward the peaks on the fit- 
ness landscape. But if we insist on random mutation and conceive of 
this fitness landscape as being itself wholly random, then “error” mu- 
tations are as likely to be selected as “improvement” mutations. Yet 
the situation is in fact more complex than this for a change in the fit- 
ness of one organism leads to a correlative change in the overall fit- 
ness landscape; but, of course, such changes are occurring across all 
the organisms within the biosphere, and so the changes to the fitness 
landscape itself are of a correspondingly high order. Not only do or- 
ganisms evolve; the fitness landscape of the biosphere also evolves. 
There would be no way of “knowing” whether the mutation would ulti- 
mately lead to an improvement or a catastrophe, no way of knowing 





18 Kauffman, At Home in the Universe, 152. 
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whether, for instance, climbing a nearby short ascent would enable a 
subsequent peak to be reached.!4 

Kauffman’s ‘response to this apparent aporia is to propose that 
real fitness landscapes are not random but rather, “correlated — 
nearby points tend to have similar heights.”!© If we maintain the in- 
sight that altering one element of an organism affects the overall fit- 
ness landscape, the model can be made more realistic by connecting 
this element to a number of other elements, these connections being 
determined by the principle that a change in one of the elements re- 
sults in a corresponding change to the other elements, with the result 
that each element’s fitness is randomly affected. The greater the num- 
ber of connections among the elements of the organism, the greater 
the “web of conflicting constraints” to which the organism is sub- 
jected; and the greater the number of conflicting constraints, the more 
rugged the terrain of the fitness landscape. When a small alteration to 
one element randomly affects the large number of elements to which 
it is connected, the consequence for the evolution of the organism is 
that “there is a large number of rather modest compromise solutions 
rather than an obvious superb solution. There are, in other words, 
many local peaks with very low altitudes. Because landscapes are 
more rugged, adaptation becomes harder. ... [A]daptive evolution to 
the highest peaks is virtually impossible.”!6 

When there are a high number of connections between elements 
and thus a high number of conflicting constraints, the ruggedness of 





14 Kauffman, At Home in the Universe, 154. The evolution of a bio- 
sphere indicates the source of the fundamental difference between the sys- 
tems described by classical physics, and the systems analyzed in complexity 
theory. Thus, even in a system, displaying chaotic behavior, the future behav- 
ior of the system can be computed using fixed laws, although in practice, mi- 
nor variations to initial conditions can lead to large changes in the predicted 
outcome. What is significant about a biosphere is that the laws governing its 
behavior are themselves subject to change. One of the decisive issues at 
stake in the development of an immanent, rather than a transcendent, ontol- 
ogy—a project with which the current paper is engaged—consists in ac- 
counting for the propensity for laws to change as a consequence of changes 
in the systems which the laws govern. It should be noted in passing that the 
rate of change of the laws governing the biosphere, or in other words, the fit- 
ness landscape, is of necessity slower than the rate of change of biosystems 
within the biosphere. If this were not the case, evolution of individual bio- 
systems would become impossible. 

16 Thid., 169. 

18 Ibid., 173. 
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the fitness landscape is random, representing the fact there is little to 
choose between configurations of elements from the perspective of 
fitness, and thus little potential for evolution. Kauffman’s notion of a 
correlated landscape therefore consists in a fitness landscape which is 
rugged (without ruggedness, there would be no potential for evolu- 
tion), but not randomly so. What this would entail is that there would 
be a higher probability of an adaptive change ultimately leading to a 
greater degree of fitness, or in other words, a greater probability of 
climbing toward a peak on the fitness landscape rather than descend- 
ing back toward a trough. But even here, it remains the case that the 
ruggedness of the landscape represents the fact that the organisms are 
bound by a high number of conflicting constraints, and these “conflict- 
ing constraints imply that as adaptive searches climb higher towards 
peaks, the rate of improvement slows exponentially.”!7 The more 
complex an organism becomes, the more the organism must rely on 
compromise solutions, rather than E gohitions, to adaptive 
problems. 

Kauffman’s models confirm, on the one hand, Bergson’s critique 
of the limitations of mechanistic selection as the sole basis of evolu- 
tion, and indicate, on the'other hand, one possible means of overcom- 
ing these limitations. But in what would this correlation, or nonran- 
domness, of a fitness landscape consist? In developing an answer to 
this question, is it possible to maintain the affinity with Bergsonism? 

In At Home in' tke Universe, Kauffman’s suggestion is that the . 
correlation of fitness landscapes expresses “principles of self-organi- 
zation” and that these principles of self-organization constitute the 
“precondition of evolvability itself.”!8 The self-organization of a struc- 
ture, which expresses itself.as a correlated fitness landscape, is mani- 
fested in the stability of a structure, its robustness, and Kauffman’s 
proposal is that “there is a clear link between the stability of the dy- 
namical system and the ruggedness of the landscape over which it 
adapts. 919 

In order to gain a clearer insight into the relations between self- 
organization, robustness, and evolvability, I will now turn to the line of 
thinking developed by one of Kauffman’s fellow complexity theorists, 





17 Ibid., 180. 
18 Ibid., 185. 
19 Ibid., 187. 
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Brian Goodwin. Kauffman writes that he and Goodwin share the con- 
viction that “life has an inalienable wholeness,” and Goodwin explic- 
itly develops his account of self-organization, robustness, and evolv- 
ability from the perspective of wholeness. It is from precisely this 
perspective that the significance of relations within the proposals of 
Kauffman and Goodwin will emerge, and it is this logic of relations 
that will return us to the heart of Bergsonism. 

Goodwin’s fundamental thesis is that “organisms cannot be re- 
duced to the properties of their genes and have to be understood as 
dynamical systems with distinctive properties that characterize the 
living state.” Thus, Goodwin argues that while it is correct to assert 
that the set of chromosomes in a fertilized egg contains the instruc- 
tions, in the form of a genetic program, for determining the molecular 
composition of a developing organism at any point in its development, 
it nevertheless remains the case that these instructions are insuffi- 
cient by themselves to account for the processes of ontogenesis.” 
This failure stems from the fact that “knowing the molecular composi- 
tion of something is not sufficient to determine its form.” What is 
missing is a knowledge of the “principles of organization” that are in- 
volved in the system and which determine the forms that the system 
can take. 

Here, Goodwin is making the same claim as Kauffman, when he 
argued that the correlation of fitness landscapes expresses principles 
of self-organization, principles that constitute the precondition of 
evolvability itself. I draw attention to this mode of arguing because it 
is exactly the same as that employed by Deleuze on numerous occa- 
sions, most notably in his readings of Kant. In these readings, Deleuze 
repeatedly affirms the Kantian demonstration of the illegitimacy of 
Descartes’s move from the indeterminate “I am” to the determined “I 
am a thinking thing.” What Descartes elides is a principle of determin- 
ability that would render the “I am” determinable as thinking.“ For 
Kant, it is the form of time that renders the indeterminate “I am” de- 
terminable. 





2 Thid., 275. 

21 Brian Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots (London: Orion 
Books, 1997), 3. 

22 Thid., 33. 

2 Ibid. 
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All of this has a twofold significance for our current concerns. On 
the one hand, the critique of the reductionist genetic model of evolu- 
tion by the complexity theorists repeats Kant’s critique of Descartes. 
In complexity theory, the principle of self-organization in effect serves 
the purpose of rendering the genetic program determinable. On the 
other hand, however, this very same point will take us to the heart of 
the question of the viability of a Bergsonist differential metaphysics of 
evolution and life. The key question will be whether, within the differ- 
ential explication of Bergson, it is possible to maintain that difference- 
in-itself, what Bergson calls the heterogeneous multiplicity, is ren- 
dered differentiable by a principle of difference. 

Now, as Goodwin reminds us, during the life of an organism, all 
the molecular components of every cell undergo a continuous process 
of change, whereby each constituent element is continually being re- 
placed even though the organism itself remains, in its type, un- 
changed. This is because, Goodwin argues, through this process of 
perpetual change, what “does not change in organisms is certain as- 
pects of the organization of the materials, their dynamic relation- 
ships.” In so emphasizing the significance of the role of dynamic re- 
lations within the development of the organism, Goodwin brings to 
the fore an issue which had already possessed an implicit significance 





24 Compare Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith 
(London: Macmillan, 1929), B157-9. This motif in Deleuze’s work is further 
developed in Difference and Repetition. There Deleuze utilizes the notions 
of the “dark precursor” and the “disparate” to represent the “differentiator” 
[différenciant] of difference-in-itself, that which renders difference-in-itself 
differentiable, or, in other words, that which renders the virtual actualizable. 
See, for instance, chap. 4 of Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, trans. Paul 
Patton (London: Athlone, 1994); Différence et répétition (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1968). 

25 As Deleuze writes, “difference must immediately relate the differing 
terms to one another. ... [D]ifference must be articulation and connection in 
itself; it must relate different to different without any mediation whatsoever 
by the identical, the similar, the analogous or the opposed.” And he contin- 
ues, “The most important difficulty, however, remains: is it really difference 
which relates different to different? ... Does difference between differences 
relate difference to itself without any intermediary?”; Difference and Repett- 
tion, 117 and 119; Différence et répétition, 154 and 156. If, in the final analy- 
sis, Deleuze remains closer to Bergson than to Hume, it is because a positive 
answer to these questions can be sustained from within Bergsonism, whereas 
for Hume, the fundamental principle of association relating the indeterminate 
atoms of experience is resemblance. 

26 Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots, 36. 
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within Kauffman’s argument. We recall that for Kauffman, the evolu- 
tion of the fitness landscape was a consequence of the fact that there 
were connections between the elements of the system, to the extent 
that the greater the number of connections between the elements, the 
greater the change to the overall fitness landscape that would result 
from a mutation to one of these connected elements. There seems, 
therefore, to be a prima facie link between the principle of self-orga- 
nization and the priority accorded to relations, or connections, in the 
work of Kauffman and Goodwin. It is this link which, I believe, under- 
pins their understanding of life as a whole. 

Like Kauffman, Goodwin contends that the principles of self-or- 
ganization manifest themselves in the stability of a structure, its ro- 
bustness. At the heart of Goodwin’s text is a demonstration that a 
certain symmetry in organisms is inherently unstable, and that the 
process of development consists in an initial symmetry breaking con- 
sequent to a perturbation of the system. Crucially, this perturbation is 
not the cause of the development but merely a trigger that initiates the 
development. Thus, Goodwin writes that his concern will not be 
“how external influences act, but what kind of dynamic organization 
in the [organism] gives it the irresistible tendency to break symmetry 
and to start its path towards complex form.”2’ Goodwin proceeds to 
show how patterns of spatial order that emerge from certain chemical 
reactions—in this case, the Beloussov—Zhabotinsky reaction—are the 
same as those exhibited in the development of the system of cells con- 
stituting the cellular slime mold amoeba. He then argues that despite 
the fact that the two systems involve quite different molecules, the 
similarity in the development of the spatial patterns results from the 
“similarities in the relationships” between the molecules of the two 
systems.” He therefore concludes that: 


What counts in the production of spatial patterns is not the nature of the 
molecules and other components involved, such as cells, but the way 
these interact with one another in time (their kinetics) and in space 
(their relational order... ). These two properties together define a 
field. ... I refer to the emphasis on self-organization, the capacity of 
these fields to generate patterns spontaneously without any specific in- 
structions telling them what to do, as in a genetic program.... There is 
no plan, no blueprint, no instructions about the pattern that emerges. 
What exists in the field is a set of relationships between the components 





27 Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots, 42. 
8 Ibid., 47. 
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of the system such that the dynamically stable state into which it goes 
naturally ... has spatial and temporal pattern.” 


Two aspects of this passage are philosophically striking. First, 
Goodwin once again stresses that it is the dynamic relations between 
the elements of the system that are significant, not the material consti- 
tution of these elements. Second, Goodwin emphasizes that there is 
nothing transcending the system that governs the ultimate state to 
which the system tends. In other words, the ontological nature of the 
process described by Goodwin is fundamentally immanent. When we 
take the priority accorded to dynamic relations and the immanent na- 
ture of the principles of self-organization together, we begin to see the 
extent to which the metaphysical nature of what Goodwin is propos- 
ing is in a profound sense Bergsonist. In order to confirm this claim, 
we must turn to the way in which Bergson utilizes the Riemannian no- 
tion of the multiplicity Wannigfaltigkeit). In a number of recent pa- 
pers, I have sought to show that an appreciation of how the multiplic- 
ity functions in Bergson’s work is fundamentally necessary if we are 
to grasp how Deleuze seeks to generate an immanent ontology out of 
Bergsonism.” 

To recap briefly, Deleuze argues that what is significant about 
Bergson’s recourse to multiplicities is that, on the one hand, they are 
both one and many, thereby overcoming the traditional Platonic prob- 
lem, expressed for instance in the Parmenides, of how the one and 
the many interact. On the other hand, and in contrast to sets, there is 
no transcendent principle that governs the elements of the multiplic- 
ity. However, in my recent work, I have sought to go beyond these for- 
mulations and, following Husserl, have stressed that the multiplicity 
consists in a number of elements whose only distinguishing character- 
istic is, precisely, that they differ from one another. To this extent, the 
multiplicity is indeterminate. It comes to be determined solely ac- 
cording to the relations into which the elements of the multiplicity 
may enter. These relations are determinate with respect to form but 
indeterminate with respect to content. Thus, as Husserl says, these 
formal relations alone “determine both the field and its form.” 





2 Tbid., 48. 

d See, in particular, “Splitting Time: Bergson’s Philosophical Legacy,” 
Philosophy Today 44 (2000): 152-68; and “Immanence and Difference: To- 
ward a Relational Ontology,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 60, no. 2 
(2002): 161-89. 
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Equally, however, it is the elements comprising the multiplicity that 
“make possible [erméglichen]” these relations, to the extent that in 
actualizing the relations, the elements come to determine the multi- 
plicity.2!_ Once again, this conception of the multiplicity emphasizes 
the absolute priority of relations while at the same time underscoring 
that these relations in no way determine the material content of those 
elements. Equally, however, the immanent nature of the ontology of 
the multiplicity is brought home by the fact that the relations do not 
themselves transcend the multiplicity, for they are made possible by 
the elements which they determine. By focusing on the ontologically 
relational aspect of the multiplicity we are, therefore, able to go fur- 
ther in showing how the multiplicity underpins the possibility of a 
Deleuzian immanent ontology. In what follows, therefore, I want to 
explore in more detail how a certain Bergsonism, when understood 
from the perspective of the relational ontology that is founded in the 
theory of multiplicities, provides a metaphysics for the complexity 
theorists’ accounts of life and evolution. At the same time, as I have 
indicated, I want to assess whether in Bergson we find that the differ- 
entiator of pure difference is itself determined by the principle of dif- 
ference. 


Ii 


Goodwin’s basic thesis is that the “important properties of com- 
plex systems are to be found not so much in what they are made of as 
the way the parts are related to one another and the dynamic organi- 
zation of the whole: their relational order.” But, he continues, the pat- 
terns expressed by this dynamic organization “cannot be predicted 
from a knowledge of the properties of the component parts in isola- 
tion.” Jt was suggested above, following Kauffman, that dynamic 
self-organization tends toward robustness. In a series of detailed 
analyses, Goodwin shows that the process of development of organ- 
isms tends to take place by symmetry breaking, or bifurcation, from 
states of higher symmetry to lower symmetry, from lower complexity 
or uniformity to complex patterns.* What the computer models of 





31 Husserl, Logical Investigations, trans. J. N. Findlay (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2001), “Prolegomena,” §70. 
2 Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots, 73. 
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Goodwin and Kauffman show—and what is confirmed by the empiri- 
cal study of many living organisms—is that there are certain forms 
which are, so to speak, highly probable outcomes of this process of bi- 
furcation. One of the most carefully analyzed examples of this is the 
formation of whorls in the algae Acetabularia and its relatives.*4 
Goodwin suggests that we might think of these complex patterns, 
which are the apparently highly probable outcomes of the process of 
bifurcation, as “explications” of the “implicate” relational order that 
determines the process of dynamic self-organization. Once again, it 
should be noted in passing that this language of implication and expli- 
cation is exactly the same as that which is frequently used by Deleuze 
in trying to convey the nature of his immanent ontology.* What is 
most important for Deleuze, from the perspective of immanence, is 
that the implicate order does not remain indifferent to—that is, re- 
main transcendent to, and thus unaffected by—the process of explica- 
tion. It is noteworthy, therefore, that Goodwin stresses that the pro- 
cess of the dynamic explication of the implicate order itself 
“influences the implicate order.” It is precisely this influence, con- 
sisting in “the dynamics changing the shape while the changing shape 
feeds back on to the dynamics,” which results in the “stabilizing [of] 
the modes that generate the form” and thus the creating of the “condi- 
tions for the next bifurcation.” Goodwin therefore concludes that “or- 
dered complexity emerges through a self-stabilizing cascade of sym- 
metry-breaking bifurcations” and that this order is expressed as “a 
kind of self-similarity of structure on successively smaller scales, as in 
a fractal pattern.”°” 

The consequence of this argument is that, returning to Kauff- 
man’s models, the fitness landscape is not randomly rugged but corre- 
lated. The high probability of dynamic processes of self-organization 
resulting in certain structures and the inherent stability of these struc- 
tures suggest that evolution does not have to “search” through a ran- 
dom domain. In Kauffman’s famous phrase, nature gets “order for 
free.” But even though I have stressed the affinity between Goodwin’s 





3 Tbid., 89. 
% For a detailed discussion of this, see chap. 4 of How the Leopard 
Changed its Spots. 
35 See, in particular, chap. 5 of Difference and Repetition. 
oan, How the Leopard Changed its Spots, 96. 
Tbid., 100. 
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position and Deleuze’s ontology, it must nevertheless appear as 
though there is a major discrepancy between Bergson’s philosophy of 
evolution and the theory of self-organization being proposed by Kauff- 
man and Goodwin. For does not: the claim that certain stable out- 
comes of the process of self-organization are highly probable suggest 
that these evolutionary and oer outcomes are precisely 
predictable? 

In fact, it is just here that we encounter the most striking affinity 
of all between Bergsonism and complexity theory. For the processes 
of self-organization are determined by nonlinear rather than linear dy- 
namics. As a consequence, it would not be possible to develop a gen- 
eral taxonomy of biological forms that could: 


produce a complete description of all possible organisms. ... This is be- 
cause there is a radical unpredictability in the dynamics of these non- 
linear systems, which are always open to unexpected novelty. This is 
the creative foundation of biological process. ... The future will always 
contain unpredictable revelations.™ 


This same argument is explicitly echoed by Kauffman in his most re- 
cent work, Investigations, where he argues that: 
The biosphere, it seems, in its persistent evolution, is doing something 
literally incalculable, nonalgorithmic, and outside our capacity to pre- 
dict, not due to quantum. uncertainty alone, nor deterministic chaos 


alone, but for a different, equally, or more, profound reason: Emergence 
and persistent creativity in the physical universe is real.“ 


Kauffman’s and Goodwin’s shared insistence on the unpredict- 
ability of evolutionary processes, and hence on the reality of creativ- 





58 It is precisely the deterministic aspects of both mechanism and final- 
ism that provoke Bergson’s critique in Creative Evolution. 

2 Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots, 103. 

40 Kauffman, Investigations, x. The significance of the reference to 
quantum uncertainty is that this latter uncertainty is predictable. That is to 
say, one can finitely determine, or calculate, in advance the possible results 
of the Schrödinger equation even though one is unable to state in advance 
which of these will be actualized. The nature of the unpredictability of pre- 
adaptation is, therefore, different in kind from that of quantum uncertainty. 
It is for similar reasons that Kauffman’s position goes beyond that of Jacques 
Monod, who had argued that “the biosphere does not contain a predictable 
class of objects or events but is a particular event, certainly compatible in- 
deed with first principles, but not deducible from those principles and there- 
fore essentially unpredictable”; Chance and Necessity, trans. Austryn Wain- 
house (Glasgow: Collins, 1974), 49. 
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ity, returns us explicitly to Bergson’s theory of Creative Evolution. 
But in choosing to return to Bergsonism at this precise juncture, are 
we not willfully overlooking the near universal opprobrium in which 
Bergson’s work, and specifically his notion of élan vital, is held by 
contemporary science? Thus, Kauffman himself sardonically observes 
that, “Like any other fine French perfume, without which flesh was, 
well, flesh, élan vital was said to be an insubstantial essence that per- 
meated and animated the inorganic molecules of cells and brought 
them to life.”4! 

Does the apparent inadmissibility of any appeal to such a notion 
as élan vital render Bergson’s philosophy of creative evolution equally 
irrelevant to the newly invigorated attempts to theorize creativity, in- 
novation, and novelty in contemporary science?” The inappropriate- 
ness of assuming that the proposal of the dan vital represents a 
straightforward retreat into metaphysical speculation is demonstrated 
by Bergson’s listing of nine ideas “evoked by the idea of an élan vital,” 
the neglect of which, he proceeds to warn us, reduces élan vital to “an 
empty concept, like that of the pure ‘will to live’ . . . a barren theory of 
metaphysics.” Taking these ideas into account, on the other hand, re- 
veals the extent to which élan vital is “an idea full of matter, obtained 
empirically."* The most notable of these nine ideas is the last and 
most essential, which Bergson characterizes as “the impossibility of 
forecasting the forms which life creates in their entirety, by discontin- 
uous leaps, all along the lines of its evolution.” 

In his discussion of this ninth empirical idea leading to the con- 
cept of dan vital, Bergson stresses that the determinism which re- 
veals the failure of pure mechanism and pure finalism as theories of 
evolution discloses the “inefficacy of time” within these theories. By 
contrast, the idea of the élan vital can, “by the indivisibility of what is 





41 Kauffman, At Home in the Universe, 33. 

42 See, for instance, Lee Smolin, “The Present Moment in Quantum Cos- 
mology,” in Time and the Instant, ed. Robin Durie (Manchester: Clinamen 
Press, 2000), 112-43. It should be reiterated in passing that the characteriza- 
tion of Bergson as a vitalist by generations of both scientists and philoso- 
phers is wholly spurious. Bergson launches a devastating critique of vitalism 
in Creative Evolution, 42-3; Guvres, 530-1. 

4 Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. R. Ashley 
Audra and Cloudesley Brereton (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1935), 115; 
Œuvres, 1072-3. 

4 Tbid. 
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sensed [senti] internally and the divisibility to infinity of what is exter- 
nally perceived, give the idea of that efficacious and real duration, 
which is the essential attribute of life.” From this perspective, there- 
fore, lan vital is for Bergson that mark borne by living beings which 
signifies that durée is their essential attribute. However, this signifi- 
cation of the duration of life is in turn grounded in a fundamental prin- 
ciple of difference, which is here manifested in the distinction be- 
tween “the indivisibility of what is sensed internally and the 
divisibility to infinity of what is externally perceived.” There are am- 
ple passages within Creative Evolution which confirm that this same 
principle of difference determines the analyses contained within that 
text. 

The principle of difference, manifest here in the distinction be- 
tween divisibility and indivisibility, has its original source in Berg- 
son’s discussion of divisible, or discrete, and indivisible, or continu- 
ous, multiplicities in Time and Free Will. Recalling our earlier 
discussion of multiplicities, we can characterize these two multiplici- 
ties according to the formal relations that determine the elements 
within each. In Time and Free Will, Bergson demonstrates that the 
relations determining the multiplicities both pertain to difference. 





45 Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 115; Œuvres, 
1072. 

48 The following citations are representative: 

“Life does not proceed by association and addition of elements, but by 
dissociation and division [dédoublement]”; Bergson, Creative Evolution, 89; 
Œuvres, 571. 

“[O]ur study of the evolution movement will have to unravel a certain 
number of divergent directions . . . , to determine the nature of the dissoci- 
ated tendencies.... Combining these tendencies, we shall get an approxi- 
mation, or rather an imitation, of the indivisible motor principle whence their 
impetus proceeds [d'ou procédait leur élan)”; Bergson, Creative Evolution, 
101; @uvres, 581. 

“While, in its contact with matter [matière], life is comparable to an im- 
pulsion or an impetus [impulsion ou à un élan], regarded in itself it is an im- 
mensity of virtuality, a mutual encroachment of thousands and thousands of 
tendencies which are, nevertheless, ‘thousands and thousands’ only when re- 
garded as outside of each other, that is, when spatialized. Contact with mat- 
ter is what determines this dissociation. Matter divides actually [effective- 
ment] that which was none other than multiple virtually. . . .”; Bergson, 
Creative Evolution, 258, Œuvres, 714; translation modified. 

“Very probably it is not the cells that have made the individual by means 
of association; it is rather the individual that has made the cells by means of 
dissociation”; Bergson, Creative Evolution, 260; Œuvres, 715. 
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Thus, the differential relation governing the elements of the discrete 
multiplicity is one of difference-of-degree. As a consequence, the ele- 
ments of the discrete multiplicity are divisible. In a process of divi- 
sion, what is essential is that the elements divided do not change but 
rather maintain their identity. Thus, if one were to divide a multiplic- 
ity of apples among one’s children, the apples that the children re- 
ceived would be the same as those making up the initial aggregate. On 
the other hand, the differential relation governing the elements of the 
continuous multiplicity is one of difference-in-kind. In arguing that 
this multiplicity is “indivisible,” Bergson is claiming that the relation 
between the elements is such that they are subject to a process of dif- 
ferentiation rather than division and that, as a consequence of this 
process, the elements change rather than maintaining their identity. 
Furthermore, the multiplicity itself of which they are elements 
changes in this process of differentiation. Thus, if one were to remove 
an apple from an aggregate, the aggregate would be changed by de- 
gree—there would be fewer apples—but not in kind—what was left 
would still be an aggregate of apples; but if one were, so to speak, to 
remove happiness from a flow of consciousness, one would not have 
the same quality of consciousness, though to a lesser degree.*’ 
Rather, the presence or absence of happiness alters (modifie) the 
whole multiplicity, that is, changes it in kind. As Bergson writes, 
“what we must say is that we have to do with two different kinds of re- 
ality, the one heterogeneous . . . the other homogeneous.” Of the 
former, he subsequently writes, that it “might well be nothing other 
than a succession of qualitative changes, which melt into and perme- 
ate one another, without precise outlines, without any tendency to ex- 
ternalize themselves in relation to one another, without any affiliation 
to number; it would be pure heterogeneity.” 

This discussion of Time and Free Will provides the initial motiva- 
tion for Deleuze’s differential explication of Bergson, presented first 
in the 1956 essay “Bergson’s Conception of Difference,” and then more 





41 Similarly, length is a divisible multiplicity—dividing a line measuring 
30 cm in length into three gives three lines of length 10 cm—-whereas temper- 
ature is indivisible—if one were to divide a quantity of liquid at 30°C into 
three equal quantities, the temperature of each of these smaller quantities 
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48 Bergson, Time and Free Will, trans. F. L. Pogson (London: Macmillan, 
1910), 97 and 104; Œuvres, 66 and 70. 
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fully in the 1966 monograph entitled Bergsonism. Deleuze insists that 
Bergson begins from a concept of internal difference or pure differ- 
ence-in-itself. As Deleuze writes, in Bergson, what differs has become 
substance. From this pure difference, two tendencies are differenti- 
ated—matter and duration. The determining relational characteristic 
of both tendencies is that they are differentiable rather than divisi- 
ble. There is then an external difference between these two tenden- 
cies, consisting in their respective tendencies toward either contrac- 
tion or relaxation (“de-tension”). The externality of this difference is 
reflected by the fact that matter and duration, just like perception and 
memory, always form a mixture, a “mixture which divides itself into 
the two tendencies: matter is in effect a tendency, because it-is de- 
fined as a relaxation; duration is a tendency, being a contraction.”©! It 
becomes clear from this how the principle of difference determines 
the difference between internal and external difference: when there is 
an external difference between two things coexisting within a mix- 
ture, these can be divided; that which differs internally, that is to say, 
difference-in-itself, is indivisible. 

However, we should not.understand the relation between divisi- 
bility and indivisibility to be one of mere negation. For as we have 
seen, difference-in-itself differentiates itself into tendencies. What is 
at stake in the distinction between divisibility and differentiability is 
that, in the process of division, the parts of the mixture are separated 
from one another without themselves changing, whereas the process 
of differentiation is a process of change.’ It is for just this reason that 
Bergson conceives of both change, or movement, and tendencies in 
precisely the same way. Thus, change for Bergson is a fluid, dynamic 
reality. As his repeated criticisms of the paradoxes of Zeno make 
clear, movement is to be rigorously distinguished from space tra- 
versed. This space simply represents the set of locations at which the 
movement might, potentially, be instantaneously immobilized. But 





4 Deleuze, “Bergson’s Conception of Difference,” trans. Melissa McMa- 
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when we approach movement from the outside, as we do in percep- 
tion, we reduce movement to qualities, immovable states that seem to 
persist.” With regard to tendencies, Bergson writes, criticizing the bi- 
ologist who aspires to the geometric ideal of being able to give perfect 
definitions at all times, that “a perfect definition applies only to a com- 
pleted reality; now, vital properties are never entirely realized, though 
always on the way to become so; they are not so much states as ten- 
dencies [des états que des tendances].” Though in this particular 
passage it is the vital that Bergson identifies as a tendency, this should 
not lead us to conclude that Deleuze was mistaken in saying that dif- 
ference-in-itself differentiates into the tendencies of both duration and 
matter. For Bergson writes just prior to the passage previously cited: 
“matter has a tendency to constitute isolable systems, that can be 
treated geometrically. In fact, we shall define matter by just this ten- 
dency. But it is nothing other than a tendency. Matter does not go to 
the end, and the isolation is never complete.”™ 

Not only does Bergson conceive of tendencies, Movement and 
change in the same terms, he understands wholes in these terms as 
well. The reason for this is because in the final analysis, each is an ex- 
pression of duration. What is striking is that, for Bergson, one must 
also think of organisms as wholes, and to this extent, organisms too 
must be understood in the same terms as tendencies and movement. 
For, in a remark that recalls one of Goodwin’s key claims, Bergson ob- 
serves that “the distinctive feature of the. organized body is that it 
grows and changes without ceasing.” Thus, Bergson argues that the 
living being should: not be compared to an object—which, as we have 
seen, is static, fixed,:complete—but rather to the material universe 
conceived as a whole: “Like the universe as a whole, like each con- 
scious being taken separately, the organism that lives is a thing that 
endures. Its past, in its entirety, is prolonged into its present, and 
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abides there, actual and acting.”5? Summing up this argument, Berg- 
son concludes that: “Wherever anything lives, there is, open some- 
where, a register in which time is being inscribed.”® 

The whole tenor of this discussion evokes once more the argu- 
ments of Kauffman and Goodwin. According to Bergson, movement, 
change, tendencies, and wholes share the same essential characteris- 
tics because there is a fundamental openness—an openness ensuring 
that, to modify slightly Bergson’s decisive phrase, “the Whole [Tout] is 
not given”©°-which expresses in each case the inscription of time. As 
we saw before, in its internal sensing, élan vital is that which gives 
the idea of the efficacy of real duration which is the essential attribute 
of life. Now the conviction underpinning all of Bergson’s confronta- 
tions with science is that, due to the necessity of its “taking instanta- 
neous views” of the flow of reality, “scientific knowledge must appeal 
to another knowledge to complete it.”*! If Bergsonism might com- 
plete the sciences of complexity, it will do so precisely to the extent 
that it makes manifest the essential attribute of life, namely, the effi- 
cacy of real duration. We have seen that for Goodwin it is the “radical 
unpredictability” of nonlinear dynamic systems which discloses the 
“creative foundation of biological processes”; and that for Kauffman, 
the incalculability of the persistent evolution of the biosphere is a 
consequence of the fact that “persistent creativity in the physical uni- 
verse is real.” What Bergson is demonstrating is that this unpredict- 
ability, this creativity, is the expression of durée. Elan vital repre- 
sents the empirical idea of the irreducible novelty that expresses that 
efficacy of duration which is the essential attribute of life. For, as 
Bergson writes, “Time is invention or it is nothing at all.” 

Evolution and life are creative because they are expressions of 
time. Time is ultimately creative because each moment of time is it- 
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self “a kind of creation.” Each moment is creative in two ways. On 
the one hand, each present moment of time is itself twofold, “its very 
uprush [jaillissement] being in two jets exactly symmetrical, one of 
which falls back [retombe] towards the past whilst the other springs 
forward [s’élance] towards the future.”® In this double movement, 
memory is recreated by the falling back of the present, while the fu- 
ture is created by the forward impetus of the present. On the other 
hand, in thus creating the future, each perception is itself created 
anew by the impetus of time since in each new present the perception 
is covered “with a cloak of recollections,” memory thereby serving to 
“create anew the present perception.”®” 

It is often assumed that Bergson simply identifies duration with 
continuity. However, taking seriously both the “method of multiplici- 
ties” and the logic of relations by which it is informed, we get.a far 
more acute sense of how Bergson understands duration and, more- 
over, the relation between duration and difference, that is, how dura- 
tion is determined by the principle of difference. The passage of time 
creates the future and creates the past and present perception anew 
because this movement is a passage of change. Time is a heteroge- 
neous multiplicity and as such is indivisible. But what this indivisibil- 
ity in fact represents is, as we have seen, that through the process of 
change, there is no maintenance of identity as there would be in a pro- 
cess of division. Time’s movement therefore consists in differentia- 
tion. The relations between the elements of time are differential. 
Each element of the temporal multiplicity is determined by these dif- 
ferential relations that they express and, hence, in a profound sense, 
created. 

But there is yet another way in which time’s movement is differ- 
ential. For the condition of the simultaneous creation of the past and 
the future is the differentiation of the two tendencies of time. Once 
again we must stress that this movement does not consist in the divi- 
sion of a mixture, in which what is divided would, so to speak, preex- 
ist the division and maintain its self-identity through the division. 
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Rather, as differentiation, this movement is creative. Bergson under- 
stands this differentiation as a movement of splitting: “Each moment 
of our life is split up [se scinde] at the very time that it is posited. Or 
rather, it consists in this very splitting [scission].”® 

Let us bear this notion in mind for a moment while we return to 
Deleuze. We argued that Deleuze’s differential explication of Bergson 
consisted initially in positing pure difference-in-itself and then claim- 
ing that this internal difference differentiated itself into the tenden- 
cies of duration and matter. But we have been arguing that the princi- 
ple of difference. in Bergson serves to distinguish two formal 
relations, each of which determines the elements in either of two mul- 
tiplicities, namely, the heterogeneous and the homogeneous. The re- 
lation of division pertains to the homogeneous multiplicity, such that 
its elements are determined as differing from one another in degree. 

But we have yet to determine the origin of the homogeneous mul- 
tiplicity. Moreover, we have also not confronted the issue of whether 
the differentiator of pure difference is governed, in Bergson’s thought, 
by the principle of difference. The argument that I will now develop is 
that this notion of splitting may perform the role of differentiator and 
that, furthermore, the source of the homogeneous multiplicity can be 
traced back to this differentiator. What would then need to be con- 
firmed is whether or not splitting “is said in the same way” of both 
multiplicities. The import of this question pertains to the issue of 
univocity that underpins Deleuze’s immanent ontology.™ 

We have seen that the tendency of matter is toward the isolable. 
This tendency is in fact actualized as a consequence of a further dif- 
ferentiation of the durational tendency into instinct and intellect. As 
we have also seen, Bergson characterizes the difference between the 
intuition of instinct and the conceptual knowing of the intellect as 
that between an internal and external seeing. The potential of matter 
for division corresponds to the externalizing mode of knowing of the 
intellect. The intellect’s method is one of “cutting up [décowpage].” In 
fact, this method is a consequence of the means by which the intellect 
is formed since the differentiation of the intellect from the tendency 
of life consists in the interruption of the tendency of life resulting in 
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the intellect being “cut out [se découpe].””° As Bergson writes, “matter 
undoubtedly itself has a tendency to spatiality, but [its] parts are yet in 
a state of reciprocal implication and interpenetration. Thus the same 
movement by which the mind is brought to form itself into intellect, 
that is to say, into distinct concepts, brings matter to break itself up 
into objects excluding one another. The more consciousness is intel- 
lectualized, the more is matter spatialized.”™ Indeed, the very adap- 
tation of the intellect to isolated matter stems from the fact that both 
arise from the “same interruption of the same movement.” 

We have seen that Bergson understands this method of cutting up 
and isolating as rendering static and complete what is ceaselessly 
changing and incomplete or open. In chapter 1 of Matter and Mem- 
ory, Bergson argues that consciousness and, as a consequence ulti- 
mately the intellect, emerges within what he calls the “zone of indeter- 
mination,” a zone whose possibility consists in the opening of a 
delay, or interval, between action and reaction within a process of 
movement. On the basis of our preceding discussion, I would contend 
that the possibility of this delay, and hence of the opening of the zone 
of indetermination, consists in a certain cutting up, separation, or in- 
terruption of time. But if this is the case, then we would have good 
reason to suspect that, just as in his recourse to Riemannian multiplic- 
ities, Bergson has in mind here a mathematical impetus for his claim.” 
For this language of cutting explicitly brings to mind that used by 
Dedekind when finally providing a rigorous formulation for the differ- 
ential calculus. The history of the theoretical development of the cal- 
culus had always been undermined by its inability to conceptualize 
that of which the derivative was a value. The main problem had been 
how to reconcile the derivative with intuitions about continuity. What 
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Dedekind showed, by means of the cut (Schnitt), was that separation, 
rather than continuity, was the theoretical basis of the calculus. As 
Carl Boyer has written, with the difference between Aristotelian and 
contemporary mathematical conceptualizations of the continuum in 
mind, it is separation rather than contact upon which the continuum 
is founded. The reason for this is that: “The variable does not repre- 
sent a progressive passage through all the values of the interval, but 
the disjunctive assumption of any one of the values in the interval.”® 
He continues, the long delay in rigorously formalizing the calculus 
stemmed from a confusion of the “dynamic intuition of motion... 
with the static conception of continuity.” The definition of the calcu- 
lus refers to a discrete multiplicity that, in the final instance, reveals 
that “there is nothing dynamic in the idea of continuity.””6 

But all of this confirms exactly what Bergson is telling us, 
namely, that by means of a cutting (cowpage), or separation, we de- 
rive, or differentiate, that which is static from that which was fluid. 
As Bergson writes, “the thing results from a solidification” that is 
“constituted by the instantaneous cut [la coupe instantanée] which 
the understanding practices, at a given moment, on a flux.”” This is 
the ultimate differentiation that the tendencies can undergo, namely, 
the change in kind from incomplete to complete, fluid to static, that is, 
heterogeneous to homogeneous. Our conjecture is, then, that the pos- 
sibility of this ultimate differentiation should be traced back to the 
fact that the movement of time consists in a splitting or cutting.” 
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That is to say, the condition of the passage of duration already harbors 
within itself the possibility of its ultimate differentiation into that 
which is static or complete. 

If we now look at this issue from the perspective of the differenti- 
ator, we recall that Deleuze, following the Kantian critique of Des- 
cartes, argues that differentiation depends upon pure difference hav- 
ing been rendered differentiable. Furthermore, the principle of 
univocity that underpins an immanent ontology demands that this be 
achieved by the same differentiator for both heterogeneous and ho- 
mogeneous multiplicities. Finally, bearing in mind the critique of 
Hume, we would want to stipulate that a principle of difference, rather 
than one of resemblance, determines the differentiator. Our argument 
has been that the shared characteristics of life, tendencies, movement, 
and change signify that their essential attribute is the “efficacy of du- 
ration.” In turn we have been arguing that the very durationality of 
time consists in splitting. At each moment, duration is splitting. Thus, 
at each moment tendencies, processes of change and life, are splitting. 
This splitting is then the differentiator that is the condition of their 
changing in kind, that is, being differentiated. But this splitting can 
have either of two consequences. On the one hand, a tendency can 
change in kind though maintaining itself as a tendency, as a heteroge- 
neous multiplicity. The condition of this occurring consists in a con- 
traction of the elements of the multiplicity, which, in the case of con- 
scious life, is effected by contraction-memory, which “prolongs, one 
into another, a plurality of moments.”” On the other hand, however, if 
there is no contraction, if there is, rather, a de-tension or relaxation, 
this splitting of time becomes a delay, an interruption, finally, a cutting 
up of time. Here, there is still a change in kind, and thus we would be 
correct to claim that splitting and cutting are being “said in the same 
way,” thereby maintaining the principle of univocity. However, rather 
than the change in kind between tendencies produced by splitting, 
what this cutting out generates is a different kind of multiplicity, 
namely, the homogeneous or discrete multiplicity. Not only is split- 
ting—cutting, conceived as the differentiator, univocal in this way, 
however, it is also clearly governed by a principle of difference rather 
than identity since in each case what is split or cut up changes in kind 
through the splitting or cutting, rather than conserving its identity. 
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If we now return our attention to evolution one more time, utiliz- 
ing this dual notion of splitting—cutting as the differentiator of differ- 
ence, then we find that the splitting of duration, the condition for the 
creativity of evolution, is also, for the reasons we have just been ex- 
ploring, the condition for the interrupting of the movement of evolu- 
tion. Thus, Bergson argues that the cutting out of “divergent lines of 
evolution” follows from the scissions, or splittings, of complementary 
tendencies. When the durational tendency of life is mixed with the 
tendency of matter, a tendency which, as we have seen, is toward isol- 
ability, then, as Deleuze writes: 

Life as movement alienates itself in the material form that it creates; ... 

by differentiating itself, it loses ‘contact with the rest of itself? Every 


species is thus an arrest of movement; it could be said that the living be- 
ing turns on itself and closes itself.®) 


This isolation of the species, its closing on itself, is the mark of the in- 
terruption of the tendency of life, an interruption whose possibility 
was already inscribed in that very differentiator which is the condi- 
tion for life’s creativity. 


IV 


Taking our cue from the priority accorded to relations in the 
work of Goodwin, we have sought to ground a differential explication 
of Bergsonism in the relational ontology that emerges in Bergson’s re- 
course to Riemannian multiplicities. What this has enabled us to do is 
to follow through in detail how Bergson’s philosophy of life and evolu- 
tion is determined by the principle of difference, a principle which 
distinguishes division from differentiation. In so doing, we have 
found reasons for affirming that Deleuze is correct when he writes: 
“To think internal difference as such, as pure internal difference, to 
reach the pure concept of difference, to raise difference to the abso- 
lute, such is the direction: [sens] of Bergson’s effort.”®* Within this dif- 
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ferential explication of Bergsonism, we find that difference-in-itself, 
the principle of difference, and the difference between the relations of 
differentiation and division are all prior, in Bergson’s thought, to the 
concept of duration. Indeed, this should have already been clear from 
the fact that in the final analysis, duration is only one of the tendencies 
into which difference-in-itself differentiates itself. But in addition to 
this, within the relational ontology that grounds this differential expli- 
cation of Bergsonism, we have encountered the way in which a Berg- 
sonian metaphysics might complete the science of complexity. We 
have seen that the hinge on which the possibility of such a completion 
turns is the dual notion of splitting-cutting. Indeed, we might be 
tempted to establish a connection between this notion of splitting- 
cutting and the priority accorded to the notion of bifurcation in Good- 
win’s and Kauffman’s work. 

Among all the other possible affinities between Bergson and 
Goodwin and Kauffman, we have chosen to stress the issue of creativ- 
ity. Both Kauffman and Goodwin affirmed the reality of creativity in 
the universe. What the differential explication of Bergson confirms, 
however, is the full import of his claim that: “Everything is obscure in 
the idea of creation if we think of things which are created and a 
thing which creates.” What we have endeavoured to demonstrate is 
that if we begin with the pure form of relations and then seek to un- 
derstand the nature of those things emerging through the determina- 
tion of these relations, then the nature of creativity, and in particular 
its expression in life and evolution, ceases to be obscure. 
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WHY POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY? 
HEINRICH MEIER 


In memoriam Seth Benardete 


W.: ALL KNOW THE PICTURE OF THE PHILOSOPHER that Aristophanes 
drew in the Clouds for both philosophers and nonphilosophers. As he 
is shown to us in this most famous and thoughtworthy of comedies, 
the philosopher, consumed by a burning thirst for knowledge, lives for 
inquiry alone. In choosing his objects, he allows himself neither to be 
led by patriotic motives or social interests nor to be determined by the 
distinctions between good and evil, beautiful and ugly, useful and 
harmful. Religious prohibitions frighten him as little as do the power 
of the majority or the ridicule of the uncomprehending. His attention 
is fixed on questions of the philosophy of nature and of language, in 
particular on those of cosmology, biology, and logic. By the keenness 
of his mental powers, the intransigence of his scientific manner, and 
the superiority of his power of discourse, he casts a spell on his pupils 
and gains coworkers, who assist him in his zoological experiments, as- 
tronomical and meteorological observations, or geometrical measure- 
ments. His self-control and endurance enable him to withstand every 
deprivation that results from carrying out his scientific projects. By 
contrast, he lacks moderation. Piety and justice do not count among 
the qualities on which his reputation is based. Authority and tradition 
mean nothing to him. In making his innovations, he no more takes 
into consideration what is time-honored than in his teaching he takes 
account of the vital needs of the society on whose fringes he places 
himself along with his friends and pupils. The laboratory in which he 
pursues his studies is supported for the most part by voluntary 
donations and owes its existence, moreover, to its relative seclusion 
and inconspicuousness. It is similar to a bubble that is connected to 
its surroundings only by a modest exchange of air. However, the pre- 
cautions taken by the school are so insufficient and the restrictions on 
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entrance so slight that outsiders can be allowed in, if they so desire, 
without close scrutiny of their fitness and can thereby become wit- 
ness to the most shocking statements and arguments, such as when 
the philosopher reveals to a neophyte in almost as many words that 
the supreme god who is honored in the political community not only 
does not exist but also does not deserve to be honored, and therefore 
is not a god.! 

The picture I have briefly sketched of the pre-Socratic philoso- 
pher in the Clouds stands with reason at the beginning of my attempt 
to answer the question concerning what political philosophy is and to 
what end it is needed. For pre-Socratic philosophy not only precedes 
the turn to political philosophy historically but at the same time is 
prior to it in substance. In view of that turn, the Clouds has to be ac- 
corded a key role, regardless of whether the philosopher with whose 
name it is most intimately linked and who embodies the pre-Socratic 
philosopher in Aristophanes’ comedy, that is, regardless of whether 
Socrates himself made that turn in advanced years or whether the 
turn from the pre-Socratic Socrates to the Socrates of political philos- 
ophy was carried out by Plato and Xenophon. In either case one may 
justly attribute great importance to the catalytic effect the play had on 
a process of world-historical significance.? Here I am thinking prima- 
rily not of Socrates’ conviction by the people of Athens in the year 399 
B.C., although this event did contribute decisively to the unmistakable 
signature of political philosophy and although Aristophanes almost 
literally anticipates both of the later charges in his comedy: Socrates 
does not believe in the gods in whom the polis believes but instead 
has introduced new divinities, and he corrupts the youth.’ Where the 
historian may above all have the death of Socrates in mind, it is fitting 
that the philosopher give thought to the birth of political philosophy. 
It is here that the poet of the Clouds deserves the praise proper to the 
midwife. 
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The critique to which the play subjects the pre-Socratic Socrates 
is not the critique of an enemy. If the comedy anticipates both of the 
charges brought in the trial before the people’s court, then it does so 
with the telling ‘difference that, on the one hand, Aristophanes in- 
cludes himself among the new divinities of his Socrates, the clouds, 
lending them his voice and even placing himself at the head of the 
rest, and, on the other hand, the youth whom Socrates “corrupts” in 
the Clouds is corrupted by his own father before everyone’s eyes and 
brought to Socrates with a corrupt intention, before he ever falls un- 
der the dangerous influence of philosophical teachings. The course of 
the action of the comedy—beginning with the head of the school, who 
hovers in the airy heights and there devotes himself to his natural 
philosophical contemplations, and ending with the destruction of the 
entire “thinkery” by a simple citizen who, driven by moral indignation, 
actively supported by a slave, and applauded by a god, burns down the 
house of Socrates and his companions—contains a clear warning. It is 
the warning of a friend, and Aristophanes gives it to Socrates well in 
advance. Whether concern for his friend or other considerations and 
motives were decisive for the poet need not occupy us here.’ 

For political philosophy, four points of the critique that Aris- 
tophanes in his way levels against the young Socrates® are of particu- 
lar importance. The first, which the pre-Socratic philosopher lacks, is 
self-knowledge. He is wanting not only in the insight into what is good 
for him or the Socratic daimonion that would keep him from getting 
involved with men and things that are not good for him. He lacks, 
above all, a clear awareness of the degree to which he and his friends 
are dependent upon the political community within whose walls they 
live and what consequences philosophical inquiry and teaching has or 
can have for the foundations of this political community, for the force 
of its laws and institutions, for the integrity of the family, for the polit- 
ical opinions and religious convictions of its citizens. Closely con- 
nected with the first point of criticism is, second, the apparent inca- 
pacity of the philosopher to argue convincingly for the philosophical 





4 Aristophanes, Clouds (parabasis) 518-626. 

5 Compare Plato, Philebus 48a-50a and Strauss, Socrates and Aris- 
tophanes, 5-6. 

6 Compare Plato, Second Letter 314c. 
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way of life, and, third, the almost equally disturbing inability to defend 
it effectively. In all three respects—self-knowledge, the justification 
of one’s own activity, and the protection from external attack—the 
poet lays claim to a position of superiority for himself since he knows 
how to steer the opinions of the citizens with his means, since he 
knows how to shape the political-theological reality in which the phi- 
losopher must assert himself. The poet’s superior powers of forma- 
tion are in the end grounded—and we thereby arrive at the fourth 
point—in a superior understanding of the politika, as well as in a bet- 
ter knowledge of human nature. Unlike Socrates and his pupils, who 
devote themselves in the seclusion of their phrontisterion to the 
study of the physiologia, Aristophanes and the other clouds, who in 
his comedy address the public, speaking to both the wise and the un- 
wise, are aware of the diversity of human natures, of intellectual abili- 
ties and psychic needs. The word “soul” does not once cross the lips 
of Aristophanes’ Socrates.’ 

The four points of Aristophanes’ critique lead us on a straight 
path to the fourfold determination of political philosophy, which we 
wish to treat in the following, or to the fourfold answer to the ques- 
tion of why philosophy must make the turn to political philosophy. 
The four moments of the answer concern first the object of political 
philosophy, second the political defense of the philosophical life, 
third its rational justification, and fourth political philosophy as the 
locus of the self-knowledge of the philosopher. As we shall see, the 
four moments are so intertwined with one another that together they 
constitute an articulated and internally dynamic whole. The rank of 
the critique Aristophanes presents in what is in the poet’s own judg- 
“ment the wisest of his comedies? consists precisely in the fact that his 
critique requires one answer: it provokes a philosophical founding. 
This raises it above and beyond even the most penetrating confronta- 
tion in modernity with that “one turning point and vortex of so-called 
world history” and distinguishes it from all other attempts that were 





7 “he replaces soul by air”; Strauss, Socrates and Aristophanes, 31. 
Here I refer the reader once more to Strauss’s late work, the most significant 
philosophical commentary not only on the Clouds but on Aristophanes’ en- 
tire oeuvre. 

8 Aristophanes, Clouds 522. 
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inspired by Aristophanes’ critique after more than two millennia to ini- 
tiate the trial of Socrates anew. Nietzsche’s critique of “theoretical 
man,” which takes up Aristophanean motifs so as to turn them against 
the Platonic Socrates, is part of Nietzsche’s own political philosophy. 
Intrinsically, it presupposes the philosophical founding of which we 
are speaking here and moves, not only historically, along the path that 
that founding marks out.!° The political attack of a Sorel, by contrast, 
which takes aim at Socrates the citizen of Athens and is interested in 
the philosopher only insofar as he exerted influence as a public per- 
son, may appeal to the conservative spirit out of which Aristophanes’ 
critique is held to have been born.!! But it hardly approaches the force 
of a critique that, although or precisely because it breathes the spirit 
of friendship, is able to promote the most fundamental reflection and 
finally to compel a turn that makes a distinction in the whole. 

A distinction in the whole is made by the turn to political philoso- 
phy insofar as philosophy can achieve the fulfillment of its reflexivity 
solely in political philosophy. The political philosophy at issue here is 
a special part and mode of philosophy, and we are speaking of it in 
constant consideration of the meaning it possesses for philosophy 
tout court. The fourfold determination of the cause that occupies us 
has only tangentially to do with the usage of the concept as it is com- 
monly encountered today, where it is applied indiscriminately to 





® Friedrich Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragödie, in Nietzsche Werke 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe (hereafter, “KGW”), ed. Giorigo Colli and Mazzino 
Montinari, vol. 3.1 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1972), 96. : 

10 Friedrich Nietzsche, Jenseits von Gut und Böse, in KGW, vol. 6.2 (Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter, 1968), aphs. 28, 30, 40, 61, 190, 191. 

1 “L'État transformé en Église, la force publique mise à la disposition 
des sectes, tel était idéal des Socratiques. Avec une pareille organisation, 
tout, dans les cités, tendrait vers le bien, tel que le comprendraient les chefs. 
‘La fraternité ou la mort!’ hurlaient les hallucinés de 93”; Georges Sorel, Le 
proces de Socrate. Examen critique des théses socratique (Paris: Félix Al- 
can, 1889), 9. “Comme tous les sophistes, il [sc. Socrate] travaillait à ruiner 
les vieilles mœurs. La nouvelle génération trouvait ridicules toutes les œu- 
vres qui avaient été tant admirées par les anciens. Les conservateurs, aussi 
bin Anytus qu’Aristophane, pensaient que l'on ne pouvait former des généra- 
tions héroiques que par la vieille méthode, en nourrissant Ja jeunesse des 
poèmes héroiques. Après les grands désastres de la guerre, tous les hommes 
sensés devaient partager cette manière de voir. I fallait restaurer ou périr” 
(235). 
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political theories of any and every kind. It most certainly has nothing 
to do with the inflated use of the epithet “political philosophy” to de- 
scribe arbitrary political opinions, programs, and convictions, as has 
recently become fashionable. Since the end of the ideologically estab- 
lished division of the world and the decline of the utopias that had 
prevailed until then, the appeal to “political philosophies” has experi- 
enced a boom. But even where fundamental questions of political 
theory are given thought or the foundations of the res publica are dis- 
cussed with great seriousness, we still do not have political philoso- 
phy. Neither the competent theoretical approach to political ques- 
tions and problems nor one’s seriousness in dealing with them is, 
taken on its own, proof of political philosophy. It is no more equiva- 
lent to a philosophie engagée than to a “public philosophy” or to a 
Philosophie der bestehenden Ordnung. Neither in establishing politi- 
cal meaning, in uplifting and edifying the public, nor in educating citi- 
zens in morality or in offering practical guidance for political action, 
does political philosophy achieve its ownmost task—regardless of 
how great or slight its contribution in such matters may be consid- 
ered. This task, which distinguishes it from all others, the task it pos- 
sesses as philosophy and for the philosopher, is what we have in view 
when attempting to answer the question Why political philosophy?. 
Political philosophy has as its object the political things: the 
foundations of the political community, the duties and rights of its 
members, the ends and means of their action, war and peace in the in- 
terior and in relation to other political communities. Although politi- 
cal philosophy, as far as its subject matter is concerned, makes up 
merely a part of philosophy, it by no means has a narrowly circum- 
scribed segment of human life as its object. Nor do we meet in this 
object, say, an autonomous domain of life that exists alongside a num- 
ber of autonomous domains of life or “provinces of culture” of equal 
rank. The central questions of political philosophy, the questions of 
the best political order, of the right life, of just rule, of the necessary 
weight of authority, knowledge, and force, can be properly raised only 
in conjunction with those other questions of the nature of man, of his 
place between beast and God, of the abilities of the human mind, the 
capacities of the human soul, and the needs of the human body. The 
object of political philosophy is thus the human things in the compre- 
hensive sense, and the questions of political philosophy all lead back 
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to a question that is posed to man as man: the question of what is 
right. If he wishes to answer seriously, if he seeks to gain clarity for 
himself, he finds himself faced with conflicting claims. He is subject 
to the law of the political community, the commandment of God or of 
man, he meets with answers that are advanced with the demand for 
obedience or with the will to enforcement. The question of what is 
right is posed to man, in other words, in the sphere of the political. In 
this way both the rank of the political is indicated and its urgency for 
philosophy is designated. 

But if the political does indeed have urgency, how is it to be ex- 
plained that philosophers.could ever disparage or neglect the confron- 
tation with the political things? I shall limit myself here to three brief 
remarks toward a possible answer: Precisely those conflicting politi- 
cal and theological claims that induce the philosopher to question the 
nomoi with regard to what precedes or founds them and that thereby 
lead him to the discovery of physis, induce him to follow his own na- 
ture; the insight into the conventional character of political institu- 
tions confirms him in the rightness of his way of life, which is deter- 
mined by his inclinations. His thirst for knowledge and his thought 
are aimed at the whole. At first glance, the political things do not 
seem to have any exceptional significance within it; contemplation of 
the unchanging, reflection on the first principles, or even listening to 
the dispensation of being seem, on the contrary, to be worthy of far 
greater esteem than is the occupation with the political or the merely 
human in all its frailness, irrationality, and uncertainty. And can the 
philosophical understanding of the political things not also be re- 
garded as secondary in the sense that knowledge of the most universal 
principles or laws of nature must come first since it is. what first 
makes it possible to leave the shadow-world of opinions behind and 
lift the political into the realm of knowledge and accord it its proper 
place therein? 

To these and similar considerations, which shed light on the 
sense in which philosophy precedes political philosophy, we respond: 
The political turn of philosophy occurs not least due to the insight that 
the expectations of philosophy and the valuations of philosophers 
must themselves be subjected to scrutiny, which can be carried out 
only on the path of confrontation with the political things. The no- 
tions of the sublime, the noble, or the beautiful, which are bound up 
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with philosophy, must be questioned with regard to their dependence 
on the political, moral, and religious opinions within the political com- 
munity that the philosophers seek to transcend, no less than must be 
the desire for devotion to truth or the will to certainty, each of which 
is in danger, in its own way, of fostering a new dogmatism or a self- 
forgetfulness of philosophy. What is dearest to philosophy must be 
subjected to the most critical investigation. That holds also for the 
pre-Socratic belief that the political can be elucidated most compel- 
lingly in light of the first principles or that the opinions, conventions, 
institutions of the polis could be reconstituted on the basis of a pre- 
ceding knowledge of the true being, a position that Plato recalls in the 
Republic’s image of the cave in order to follow it, with a critical inten- 
tion, to its most extreme consequence, the postulate of the philoso- 
pher-king. This holds no less for the prospect of a bios theoretikos 
that finds its perfect self-sufficiency in the happy contemplation of the 
noble and most sublime things—likewise a pre-Socratic vision—for 
which Aristotle erected a monument in the tenth book of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics.” This holds, in short, for an ideal of wisdom that disso- 
ciates a universal knowledge of principles from the philosopher’s self- 
knowledge!’ or severs an allegedly pure knowledge from that knowl- 
edge which grows out of suffering! and is lent wings by joy. 

Let us return to our argument. If the central questions of political 
philosophy are related to the question of what is right, and if this ques- 
tion is posed to the philosopher in the sphere of the political, then for 
political philosophy this means that it cannot evade the risk of the po- 
litical. From the occupation with its object arises the necessity of po- 
litical caution, just as possibilities of political influence are opened 
up. Put differently: Its object conditions its mode. From the begin- 
ning political philosophy was therefore always also political philoso- 





12 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.6-9 (esp. 1177a12-28, b19-26, 
1178b7—23); compare 6.7 (1141a16-20, 1141b1-8) and 1.3 (1095b19, 1096a4); 
compare also Protrepticus, ed. Ingemar Düring (Frankfurt am Main: Kloster- 
mann, 1969), B 29, 50, 86. 

18 The self-misunderstanding that is expressed in the view that the ideal 
of wisdom at issue here is to serve the philosophical life as a lodestar has 
been captured succinctly by Seth Benardete: “Wisdom is an idol of the cave”; 
Socrates’ Second Sailing: On Plato’s Republic (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1989), 179; compare 178 and 192. 

14 Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon 178; Prometheus 585-6. 
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phy, political action by philosophers, and was in fact forced by the 
prevailing circumstances to be primarily political action in the service 
of philosophy: the protection and defense of the philosophical life or 
an act of a politics of friendship that includes the interests of future 
philosophers. However, as we have seen, philosophy does not first re- 
quire protection at the moment it publicly thematizes the question of 
what is right and enters into the more precise investigation of the po- 
litical things. As a way of life philosophy is in itself an answer to the 
question of what is right. It knows friendship and enmity. It is, there- 
fore—whether it accounts to itself for such or not—fundamentally in 
need of a political defense. 

It is an error to assume that the discovery of nature could ever 
have been made in “political innocence.” It is no less an error—even if 
we have encountered it in recent times in philosophers—to believe 
that a move behind political philosophy, a step back to the pre-So- 
cratic thought of physis, could be combined with the return to an 
“original harmony” from which political philosophy separated itself 
and us—as if the critique of the nomoi had not been coeval with that 
thought.!© Aristophanes’ Clouds and the charge of impiety brought 
against Anaxagoras just a few years before its premier, a charge that 
drove the Ionian philosopher of nature out of Athens, suffice to 
remind us that the study of physiologia at times can be a highly pol- 
itical affair. The turn to the politika is made due to the precarious 
situation in which philosophy naturally finds itself. It enables the 
political defense of philosophy before the forum of the political com- 
munity and at the same time the philosophical examination of the lat- 
ter’s political-moral-religious law so as to influence a change for the 
better. How successful political philosophy has been in both respects 
is shown by the esteem that could be garnered for philosophy by 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle in the Greek polis or by Cicero in 
Rome, the continued existence of the philosophical way of life that 
could be secured by Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes in the Islamic 
world or by Maimonides in Judaism, and the protection by the state 





15 On this point see my epilogue, “Eine theologische oder eine philoso- 
phische Politik der Freundschaft?” in Carl Schmitt, Leo Strauss und “Der 
Begriff des Politischen.” Zu einem Dialog unter Abwesenden, 2d expanded 
ed. (Stuttgart/Weimar: J. B. Metzler, 1998), 179-80. 
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that the political philosophers of modernity, especially Machiavelli, 
Bacon, Hobbes, and Spinoza, were able to win for the freedom of phi- 
losophizing. The fact alone that the majority of the writings of the 
philosophers just mentioned have come down to us, whereas in the 
case of the pre-Socratics we must be satisfied with meager fragments, 
speaks eloquently. 

Political philosophy, which in the spirit of a politics of friendship 
seeks to guarantee the political presuppositions of the philosophical 
way of life for both the present and subsequent generations, must at- 
tend no less to philosophy’s beneficial effect on the political commu- 
nity than to the current, immediate protection of philosophy. Over 
time, however, the former aim may very well come into conflict with 
the latter. Likewise, the historical acquisition of institutionalized 
guarantees against political or religious persecution can nurture a 
false sense of security in philosophy and deceive it—not only to its 
own detriment-——about the tension that exists in principle between it 
and the political community. The philosophical politics of friendship 
therefore requires a reflection on the necessities of philosophy, on the 
one hand, and on the necessities of the well-constituted political com- 
munity, on the other. Such a reflection will keep a philosophical poli- 
tics of friendship from allowing the political defense to degenerate 
into a mere apologetics for philosophy or from linking philosophy to a 
political status quo, placing it in the service of a historical moment, a 
religious mission, or a national uprising; in a word: from turning it into 
anyone’s handmaid. What is good for the philosophical life need not 
be good for the political community, and what is suitable for philoso- 
phy is by no means simply on that account suitable for politics. The 
philosophical life has its raison d’étre in the fact that it is grounded in 
unreserved questioning and that it stops at no answer that owes its au- 
thentication to an authority. The vital element of society is made up, 
by contrast, of opinions and faith; society draws its power from the 
fact that its basic principles are held to be true, its norms followed 
without question, its taboos regarded as matters of course, its institu- 
tions met with broad trust. Instead of doubt and the suspension of 
judgment, society requires resolute action and the courageous en- 
gagement, if not the enthusiasm of its citizens for the common good, 
which, however, remains a particular and partial good. The well-or- 
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dered political community is built on identification, on devotion and 
agreement, whereas the philosophical eros is “completely at home” 
nowhere but “in his homelessness.”!® The demand to live dangerously 
is as appropriate a maxim for the autonomous thinking of the philoso- 
pher as its application to politics has to be fatal;!” and conversely the 
maxim of the mean and measure, which makes complete sense for po- 
litical praxis and for society as a whole, would, if appropriated by phi- 
losophy, result in the wings of philosophical mania being clipped be- 
fore it had even begun its ascent in theory. A similar. discrepancy 
arises in view of the chances for insight that the exception, in contra- 
distinction to the rule, holds ready for philosophy, whereas the dan- 
gers for politics entailed in an orientation toward the exceptional case 
are obvious. To say nothing of the phases of institutional dissolution 
or epochs of social decline. The great political philosophers, from 
Plato to Rousseau, have given expression to the insuperable ‘tension 
that exists between philosophy and the political community by assign- 
ing the best state for the species or for society and the best and happi- 
est state for the individual or for the philosophical life to diverse ages 
or to different stages in the development of humanity.18 

Philosophy needs political philosophy not only in view of its polit- 
ical defense but first and foremost with regard to its rational justifica- 
tion. Political philosophy addresses the theologico-political claims 
with which the philosophical life sees itself confronted. It concen- 
trates its attention on that way of life by which its own answer to the 
question of what is right might be defeated. It turns to the command- 
ments and prohibitions that compel philosophy to assert its right with 
reasons—f it is not to rest on the razor’s edge of a mere decision or on 
an act of faith. For philosophy is able to justify its right and its truth 
only when it includes the opinions and objections in the philosophical 
investigation which are raised or can be raised against philosophy by 





16 Seth Benardete, On Plato’s “Symposium” — Uber Platons “Sympo- 
sion,” 2d rev. ed. (Munich: Carl Friedrich von Siemens Stiftung, 1999), 77. ` 

17 Compare Nietzsche, Die fröhliche Wissenschaft, in KGW, vol. 5.2 (Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter, 1973), aph. 283. 

18 Compare Plato, Statesman 271d-278a, 274b—d; Laws 713a-e; and the 
critical edition of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur Vorigine et les fon- 
dements de Vinégalité parmi les hommes, 5th ed. (Paderborn: Schoningh, 
2001), 166, 192-4, 256, 264-70, 342. i 
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appealing to a human or superhuman authority. That philosophy in 
this sense has to become political in order to acquire a philosophically 
sound foundation is the decisive insight inherent in the Socratic 
turn.’ The rational justification of the philosophical life is neither to 
be achieved on the path of theoretical positings and deductions nor 
can it be made dependent upon the accomplishment of systematic ef- 
forts the conclusion and success of which lie in an uncertain future. 
Philosophy must demonstrate its rationality elenctically, in the con- 
frontation with its most powerful antagonists and with the most de- 
manding alternative, and it must undertake this confrontation in the 
present. A confrontation that is fundamental for the philosophical life 
can be postponed no more than it can be delegated. 

This is the context in which the critique of political theology 
gains its special interest for philosophy; for in its objection to philoso- 
phy, political theology appeals to no less an authority than the omnip- 
otent God. Like political philosophy, political theology has the politi- 
cal things as its object. Both agree that the conflict over what is right, 
which arises in the sphere of the political, is the most important con- 
flict and that the question How should I live? is the first question for 
man. Both distinguish themselves by being reflexive conceptions that 
aim at self-understanding, conceptions that demand, albeit for very 
different reasons, that they account for themselves: the thought and 
action of the philosopher, as well as of the theoretician who believes 
in revelation, therefore become the heart of political philosophy and 
political theology, respectively. In contrast to political philosophy, 
however, political theology claims to present a political theory or po- 
litical doctrine that in the final analysis is based on divine revelation. 
Whereas political theology builds unreservedly on the answer of faith 
and hopes to find its security in the truth of revelation, which it at- 
` tempts to interpret and apply, political philosophy raises the question 
of what is right—to speak with the Platonic Socrates—entirely on the 
ground of “human wisdom,” in an effort to develop it here as funda- 
mentally and comprehensively as man can while relying on his own 





19 Compare Plato, Phaedo 96a-100b, Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.11-16, 
and Marcus Tullius Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 5.10. 

2 Plato, Apology of Socrates 20d—e; compare Strauss, Persecution and 
the Art of Writing (Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1952), 107. 
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resources. Political theology, which understands itself on the basis of 
the obedience of faith?! and wishes to place itself as theory in the ser- 
vice of the sovereign authority, considers itself to be obliged to hi- 
storical action, political decision, and the negation of a life that seeks 
to follow natural reason alone and grants primacy to knowledge. In 
political theology, philosophy meets a demanding alternative. It has 





21 Calvin comments on the Pauline phrase in Romans 1:5 as follows: 
“Unde colligimus, Dei imperio contumaciter resistere, ac pervertere totum 
ejus ordinem, qui Euangelii praedicationem irreverenter et contemptim resp- 
uunt, cuius finis est nos in obsequium Dei cogere. Hic quoque observanda est 
fidei natura, quae nomine obedientiae ideo insignitur, quod Dominus per Eu- 
angelium nos vocat: nos vocanti, per fidem respondemus. Sicuti contra, om- 
nis adversus Deum contumaciae caput, est infidelitas”; Commentarius in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. T. H. L. Parker (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 16. 
Erik Peterson has presented the commandment of obedience as a positive 
entitlement of God which is said to meet man in the Gospel jure divino and 
is extended “into dogma and sacrament” (“The Gospel is, after all, not any 
good news that is directed ‘to everyone’—how could it then be distinguished 
from the communist manifesto?—but rather it is a positive entitlement of 
God, who out of the body of Christ meets each one of us concretely, specifi- 
cally meets [each of us] jure divino.”), in order to objectify the obedience of 
faith in this way in the dogma of the Church. (“But only through the dogma 
does it also become visible that obedience belongs to revelation. For in the 
obedience that the dogma demands, obedience to Christ is fulfilled.”) That 
he was able to rid himself of the problems thereby that the commandment of 
obedience raises for historical action in general and for the historical action 
of the political theologian in particular is, to be sure, doubtful. The question 
of subjectivism and self-deception that follows the obedience of faith like a 
shadow and that several of the most important political theologians of Chris- 
tianity sought to grasp in the conflict between grace and justice and to do- 
mesticate for themselves—this problematic is only concealed or displaced, 
but not resolved, by the reference to the dogma that “has subalternized all hu- 
man knowledge” and by the flight to an intermediary authority. See Erik 
Peterson, Was ist Theologie? (Bonn: Friedrich Cohen, 1925), 20, 284, 25; 
compare 8, 16; idem, Theologische Traktate, ed. B. Nichtwei (Würzburg: 
Echter, 1994), 13-14, 16; compare 4—5, 11. The consequence that Peterson 
draws for theology from the subordination of theology to Church dogma 
should at least be mentioned here: “There is no theology among the Jews and 
pagans; there is theology only in Christianity and only under the assumption 
that the incarnate word of God has spoken. The Jews may engage in exegesis 
and the pagans in mythology and metaphysics; there has been theology in the 
genuine sense only since the incarnate has spoken of God”; Was ist Theolo- 
gie? 18-19; Theologische Traktate, 12. As far as I can see, this pronounced, 
politically distinguishing concept of theology of Peterson’s has not received 
any attention from the authors who appeal to the famous concluding thesis of 
his political-theological treatise, Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Politischen Theologie im Imperium Ro- 
manum (Leipzig: Jakob Hegner, 1935), 99. 
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every reason to confront a position thoroughly that not only can en- 
danger it politically but that places its very principle in question.” 
The insight that a rational justification of the philosophical way 
of life can be achieved only in the confrontation with the most de- 
manding alternative or on the path of a radical critique also remains 
determinative for those attempts at philosophical self-examination 
that go beyond a scrutiny in the light of the opposing theological and 
political positions in order to challenge philosophy before the tribunal 
of nature. We can grasp them as an answer to the historical course of 
development in which philosophy—not least as a consequence of its 
political turn—gained so much prestige and acted for social ends or 
allowed itself to be enlisted for them to such a degree that it sank to 
the level of a kind of higher matter of course. The historical success 
of philosophy’s teaching and philosophy’s influence on politics had 
the result that philosophical doctrines and conceptions increasingly 
impregnated the prevailing worldviews and left deep marks on the 
contrary theologico-political positions. The sharpening of its self-cri- 
tique is one of the strategies of which philosophy can avail itself in or- 
der to counteract its social domestication as well as its petrification in 
the tradition. If, in opposition to the biases of the humanistic tradition 
in favor of philosophy, Nietzsche wanted to “transpose man back into 
nature” and get down to the “eternal basic text homo natura,” or if 
Rousseau attempted to go back from the idea of the animal ratio- 
nale, which had long since become congealed into a general opinion, 
to man’s first, solitary, bestial state of nature, we are not faced in ei- 
ther case with self-forgetful speculations of natural philosophical 
provenance, but with authentic pieces of their political philosophy 





22 Compare here Heidegger's statement “that faith in its innermost core 
remains as a specific possibility of existence the mortal enemy of the form of 
existence that belongs essentially to philosophy and that is factually quite al- 
terable. ‘So absolutely that philosophy does not even begin to want to fight 
that mortal enemy in any way!” The conclusion that Heidegger draws in 
1927-28 from the “existential opposition between faith and one’s freely tak- 
ing one’s entire existence upon oneself” sheds sudden light on the funda- 
mentally pre-Socratic position of his philosophy. See Martin Heidegger, 
Phänomenologie und Theologie (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1970), 32, 
also in Wegmarken, Gesamtausgabe 9 (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 
1976), 66. 

2 Nietzsche, Jenseits von Gut und Böse, aph. 230; compare aph. 259 
and Die fröhliche Wissenschaft, aph. 109, as well as Nachgelassene Frag- 
mente, in KGW, vol. 8.1 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1974), 130. 
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that belong to the self-examination, self-critique, and self-understand- 
ing at issue here. Rousseau, who called philosophy most radically into 
question in the horizon of nature, knew as hardly anyone else that he 
had to adopt an eccentric position if he wanted, as a philosopher, to 
be himself in a self-centered whole.” 

If at the beginning of our elaboration of the four determinations 
of political philosophy we said that political philosophy is a special 
part and mode of philosophy in order to delimit it from political theo- 
ries of the most diverse kinds and origins, we are now in a position to 
refine that statement: Political philosophy is the part of philosophy in 
which the whole of philosophy is in question. For the three determi- 
nations that we have discussed thus far are, as it were, united into one 
in the fourth determination, namely, political philosophy as the locus 
of the self-knowledge of the philosopher. For the sake of his self- 
knowledge, the philosopher must make the political things the object 
of his inquiry and observation. Based on the knowledge of the precar- 
ious political situation in which philosophy finds itself as a matter of 
principle, the twofold task of the political defense and the rational jus- 
tification of the philosophical life results, a task that in turn is in both 
branches suitable for promoting the self-knowledge of the philoso- 
pher. The self-knowledge of the philosopher thus proves to be the 
comprehensive determination that binds together the other three and 
orders them in relation to one another. Beyond that, however, the 
fourth determination has its own function and significance. 

This holds first of all in view of the philosophical life itself; its in- 
ner unity and concrete form are bound up with the knowledge of its 
distinct character, its limits, and its presuppositions. If it is true that 
men are naturally led to philosophizing and that philosophy, in the 
persistent effort to unlock the whole by questioning, merely makes its 
vocation that which grows out of the necessities of human life and hu- 
man being-in-the-world, then it is no less true that the philosophical 
life rests on a discontinuity, on a conscious separation, and thus on a 
choice that determines this life thoroughly and that will be held fast in 





24 See my “Einfiihrender Essay über die Rhetorik und die Intention des 
Werkes” in the critical edition of the Discours sur l’inégalité, lviii-bxviii, 
Ixxvi-Ixxvii. See also my “The Discourse on the Origin and the Founda- 
tions of Inequality among Men: On the Intention of Rousseau’s Most Philo- 
sophical Work,” trans. J. Harvey Lomax, Interpretation 16, no. 2 (Winter 
1988-89): 216-23 and 226-7. 
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it in the face of all resistance. The awareness of the difference thus 
does not remain extrinsic to this life. The experience of detachment 
and departure that stands at the beginning of this life and marks a cae- 
sura can be illustrated by way of the image of the seafarer who sets 
out onto the open sea, not knowing if he will ever set foot on terra 
firma again. This and related experiences, which distinguish philoso- 
phy from a discipline that in principle can restrict the treatment of sci- 
entific problems to an enclosable sphere of life, become thematic in 
political philosophy since in it the choice that is constitutive of the 
philosophical way of life and the authoritative objection against 
which it must assert itself become the central topic.” The insight into 
how much philosophy, as a distinct and conscious way of life, owes to 
that objection is not the least important fruit of self-knowledge that 
political philosophy holds ready. 

The locus of self-knowledge is political philosophy, moreover, in 
the sense that it compels the philosopher to subject his opinions, con- 
victions, and prejudices in things political, moral, and religious to pre- 
cise scrutiny and thereby makes it possible for him to gain distance 
from what is dearest to him due to his origin, on the basis of his incli- 
nations, or in view of what are supposedly matters of course in his 
age. For the individual philosopher no less than for philosophy in 
general it holds that what is dearest requires the most critical investi- 
gation. When as a philosopher he confronts the political things, he 
will not spare his “personal opinion” from unreserved examination. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to expect that he will attest the 
truth of Plato’s Republic, according to which the ascent of philosophy 
begins with the political opinions that are obligatory or binding for the 
individual and is consummated as the insight into their nature or their 
limits. The experience of separation and departure, which we tried to 
capture in the archetypal image of the seafarer, receives its individual 
expression for the political philosopher in his taking leave of the na- 
tionalist hopes or the socialist dreams of his youth, in his wresting 
himself free of the resentments cultivated by his family or the class 
from which he stems, in his distancing himself from the belief that the 





2 In 1933 an important theologian captured the objection raised from 
the standpoint of faith in revelation in the sentence: “Faith can judge the 
choice of the philosophical existence only as an act of the self-founding free- 
dom of the man who denies his subordination to God”; Rudolf Bultmann, 
Theologische Enzyklopädie (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1984), 89. 
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power of the government is a God-given institution or that the history 
of humanity has reached its goal in liberal democracy, and other such 
views. As for what weight is to be attributed to political philosophy 
regarding this fourth moment, it becomes conspicuous when one con- 
siders philosophers more closely who have not made the turn to polit- 
ical philosophy—who therefore have remained “pre-Socratics” in a 
precise sense. Heidegger would have to be mentioned here.” Like- 
wise, the diaries of Wittgenstein and Frege published recently provide 
some examples.?? 

In its core the turn to political philosophy is a turn and reference 
of philosophy back to itself. The political critique that confronts 





2% More instructive than the much discussed errors and illusions that ac- 
companied the “uprising” (Aufbruch) in the sphere of the political, which 
was as sudden as it was short-lived, when Heidegger believed himself to have 
been called in the “historical moment” of the year 1933 to act politically and 
to be able to “lead the leader” (den Filhrer fiihren), are the expectations 
(verging increasingly on the metaphysical) placed on politics on which that 
action was based, and the devout charging of his philosophy, which after the 
failure of his political hopes in the present was redirected toward an event 
that would bring about the all-decisive reversal in the future. (Compare Bei- 
trdge zur Philosophie, Gesamtausgabe 65 [Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 
1989], 11-13, 28, 369-70, 399-400, 411, 412-14.) The absence of political phi- 
losophy becomes visible particularly clearly where Heidegger seems to pur- 
sue a political intention and speaks of political things or avails himself of a 
political language. On this compare “Abendgespriach in einem Kriegsgefan- 
genenlager in Rußland zwischen einem Jüngeren und einem Alteren,” in Feld- 
weg-Gespriche (1944—45), Gesamtausgabe 77 (Frankfurt am Main: Kloster- 
mann, 1995); consider on the one hand 208-9, 215-16, 235-6, 242, 240, and on 
the other hand 216~17, 224-5, 227, 231, 233-4, 237, 244, 240. 

7 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Geheime Tagebücher 1914-1916 (Vienna: Turia 
& Kant, 1991), 21 (9-12-1914), 49-50, 70, 71, 72 (6-27-1916); Denkbewegungen. 
Tagebücher 1930-1982, 1936-19387, 2 vols. (Innsbruck: Haymon, 1997), 
1:39-40 (65), 43 (75), 51 (95), 54 (102), 75 (160-1), 78 (167), 80 (174), 91 (204), 
96 (217-18), 99 (225-6), 101-2 (232-3). Compare his Vermi-schte Bemerkun- 
gen, in Werkausgabe 8 (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1989), 495-6 and 497. 
Frege’s “Political Diary” shows us an author who at the end of his life gives 
expression to hopes, opinions, and resentments in politicis that we could 
have predicted with some likelihood in a contemporary of his origin, educa- 
tion, and social background—as long as we were to disregard, in other 
words, the fact that we are dealing with a philosopher. Gottlob Frege, 
“[Tagebuch],” in Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie 42, no. 6 (1994): 1067- 
98; see esp. 1075, 1078 (4-3-1924), 1080, 1081-2, 1088 (4-13-1924), 1087 (4-22- 
1924), 1088-9, 1091, 1092 (4-30-1924), 1094-5, 1096-7. The final sentence of 
the diary reads: “A life of Jesus, as I imagine it, would have to have, I believe, 
the effect of establishing a religion, without its coming to the fore as an inten- 
tion” (1098). 
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philosophy with its own questionableness causes a reversal of the 
original, first, and dearest direction of inquiry. The resistance the phi- 
losopher runs up-against when he allows himself to be led by his eros, 
the objection he must confront if he follows his nature, keeps him 
from losing sight of himself when investigating the world. The answer 
that the Socratic-Platonic-Xenophontic turn gives in the form of polit- 
ical philosophy to Aristophanes’ critique links the question of philoso- 
phy back to the question of the good; it links knowledge back to the 
self-knowledge of the philosopher. It is for that reason that the Pla- 
tonic attempt to articulate the whole by means of the What is—ques- 
tion occurs in the horizon of the question What good ts it?. The link- 
age of both questions establishes the connection of philosophical 
inquiry and philosophical life in the particular case and gives expres- 
sion to the reflexivity of philosophy in the concrete object”®—and the 
most important applications of the What is—question concern the cen- 
tral objects of political philosophy.” The linkage proves itself no less 
with respect to the concept of political philosophy itself, and it is thus 
no accident that our fourfold determination answers both questions: 
What is political philosophy? and What good is it?. It thereby gives 
an account of the cause of political philosophy, for which the compre- 
hensive determination of the self-knowledge of the philosopher is of 
constitutive significance. To that extent one can characterize the fun- 
damental structure of political philosophy as Platonic.” 

Political philosophy, which is determined by the four moments 
sketched above, proves in the respective forms in which we encoun- 
ter it to be an internally dynamic and changeable whole. It is inter- 





Tn his commentary on Plato’s Statesman, Seth Benardete indicates 
the fundamental character of this reflexivity when he writes: “Socrates re- 
fuses to separate the way of understanding from what is understood, so that 
the question ‘What is it?’ is always accompanied by the question ‘What good 
is it”; The Being of the Beautiful: Plato’s Theaetetus, Sophist, and States- 
man (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 3:69; compare Socrates’ 
Second Sailing, 44, 163. 

29 Compare my “Eine theologische oder eine philosophische Politik der 
Freundschaft?” 170, 178-80, 189, and The Lesson of Carl Schmitt: Four 
Chapters on the Distinction between Political Theology and Political Phi- 
losophy, trans. Marcus Brainard (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1997), 50-1, 86-7. 

2 That all political philosophy in the sense specified here can be called 
Platonic may have induced Leo Strauss to give the last book he himself 
planned the title Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy, which contains 
fifteen studies, of which only two are expressly concerned with Plato. 
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nally dynamic since the four moments interlock with and affect one 
another. We can speak of a changeable whole since the weighting of 
those moments is variable within a given political philosophy and as a 
result their organization within one whole can differ considerably 
from that in another. The dynamics that the quadrilateral—confronta- 
tion with the political things, political defense and rational justifica- 
tion of philosophy, self-knowledge or self-examination of the philoso- 
pher—harbors within itself recedes behind the statics of the firmly 
established and often artfully articulated presentation of political phi- 
losophy to such an extent that it is all too easy to lose sight of it. As in- 
terpreters we can attempt to do justice to the internal dynamics of po- 
litical philosophy solely by setting out from the level of the doctrinal 
presentation and inquiring back to the intention of the author in order 
to involve ourselves in the movement of thought that took place 
within that quadrilateral and takes place in it ever anew. 

In the weighting of each of the moments, the individual abilities 
and experiences of the philosopher find expression as much as his di- 
agnosis of the present, his assessment of the situation of philosophy, 
and his stance toward the philosophical tradition come into play 
there. Thus, for example, in times of severe political persecution, not 
the rational justification but rather the political defense of philosophy 
will stand in the foreground of the teaching. With respect to a well-or- 
dered political community—whether one actual in the present or one 
possible in the future—the political defense will avail itself in turn of a 
rhetoric that is clearly distinct from the rhetoric that may appear ap- 
propriate to the defense in view of a society that is in decline and to a 
high degree worthy of critique. Where there are powerful enemies of 
or strong reservations about philosophy, it will look different from 
where the appeal to philosophy has become fashionable. Whereas the 
defense in the one case will exhibit the healthy political influence and 
the great social utility of philosophy, or will at least assert its compati- 
bility and harmlessness, in the other case it is more likely to empha- 
size the oppositions, draw out the basic distinctions, and stress the 
need to justify philosophy in order to protect it from being usurped, 
losing its contours, or being leveled. 

Correspondingly great is the multiplicity of phenomenal shapes 
that we can observe in the more than two-millennia-long history of po- 
litical philosophy since the Socratic turn. In Aristotle we encounter 
the first attempt on the part of philosophy to assign an independent 
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domain of knowledge to the political things. Assuming and at the 
same time distancing himself from Plato’s founding of political philos- 
ophy, he delimits a teachable and learnable political science that can 
be implemented by the citizens and with which he can win over future 
statesmen as allies of philosophy, elevating the strict precedence of 
the philosophical life over the political life to an integral component 
of the political-philosophical teaching and, as it were, positivizing it 
for the tradition. From this eminent act of a politics of friendship we 
move with historical seven-league boots to Machiavelli’s endeavor to 
regain the libertas philosophandi on the path of a radical politiciza- 
tion of philosophy. He, too, attempts to win allies with the aid of a 
practical science. The alliance he strives for with the sovereign—the 
prince or the people—is to guarantee the lasting protection of philos- 
ophy by means of the effective separation of politics and theology. He 
subjects the presentation of his political philosophy so thoroughly to 
the requirements of spiritual warfare that he not only rejects or avoids 
all the notions, conceptions, and theorems deriving from the philo- 
sophical tradition that could offer the adversary a foothold or that 
could contribute to the softening of future philosophers, but he even 
refrains from expressly thematizing what the entire undertaking aims 
at, namely, the philosophical life itself. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to conclude from his concentration on the knowledge of the po- 
litical things and their political presentation that the other two deter- 
minations of the cause lack significance for Machiavelli’s political 
philosophy. Much the same holds for the political philosophies with 
which Alfarabi and Maimonides answer the challenge of revealed reli- 
gion six and four centuries before Machiavelli, respectively. They 
take the changed situation of philosophy into account by moving the 
foundations of faith in revelation into the foreground. Returning to 
Platonic political philosophy, they grasp the divine law, providence, 
and the prophets as subjects of politics. When, with a view to found- 
ing the “perfect city,” Alfarabi and Maimonides concern themselves 
with the philosophical justification of the law as founders and lawgiv- 
ers, they too by no means follow exclusively political ends. For the 
philosophical justification of the law is for them the place where the 
question of the right of the philosophical way of life is raised most 
acutely and thus where the rational justification of philosophy is at 
stake. 
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A thoroughly altered situation arises for philosophy out of the his- 
torical change ushered in by the alliance with the political sovereign 
that Machiavelli and his successors inaugurated so as to achieve the 
systematic conquest of nature and the rational reorganization of soci- 
ety. What began as the emancipation of politics from theology leads, 
after the successful unleashing of a world of increasing purposive ra- 
tionality and growing prosperity, to a state in which the demands of 
politics are rejected with the same matter-of-factness as those of reli- 
gion. In pursuing an undertaking that was intended to bolster peace 
and security, philosophy loses the demanding alternatives that compel 
it to engage in a serious confrontation. Its contours are blurred in the 
multiplicity of merely personal concerns, in which everything appears 
to be compatible with everything else. For political philosophy the 
question thus arises whether under such conditions the philosophical 
transgression, the philosophical ascent, must be preceded more than 
ever by a counterfounding whose originator is the philosopher him- 
self, a founding that reinstills an awareness of the rank of the political, 
makes the dignity of the political life visible, and leads those who are 
the fittest to philosophy—by giving their dissatisfaction with the pre- 
vailing situation another orientation. In this sense, Rousseau, Hegel, 
and Nietzsche, for example, advanced political counterprojects in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in answer to a process that, ac- 
cording to their diagnoses, led to the rise of the “bourgeois” or of the 
“last man,” to the dominance of an existence that closes itself to all 
claims that aim at the whole. While taking the political and philosoph- 
ical consequences of previous counterprojects into consideration, 
Strauss attempts in the twentieth century to “repeat” the historical 
foundings and the querelles célébres of political philosophy, that is, to 
expound their fundamental principles and the intellectual experiences 
congealed in them in such a way that they gain a new actuality in the 
present and draw renewed attention to the question of the one thing 
needful. The emphasis placed on regions of life and provinces of cul- 
ture by the “philosophy of culture” then predominant had relativized 
that question to such an extent that philosophy ultimately had to fail 
to answer the question: Why philosophy?. 

Just as little as philosophy marks a province in the realm of cul- 
ture but rather is according to its natural sense a way of life, likewise 
political philosophy does not mark a field in the garden of philosophy. 
It represents instead, as we have seen, a special turn, a shift in the 
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direction of regard and inquiry that for philosophy makes a difference 
in the whole. Political philosophy enriches and deepens the philo- 
sophical life to the degree that the growth in self-knowledge is able to 
enrich and deepen life, and it casts the philosophical life in toto ina 
different light. This may be illustrated by way of one of the most fa- 
mous descriptions of philosophical self-sufficiency and philosophical 
hap-piness left to us by a political philosopher. I am speaking of the 
cinquième promenade in Rousseau’s Réveries du promeneur soli- 
taire. At first glance, the philosopher—who follows his “solitary rev- 
eries” while letting himself, stretched out in a boat, be carried along 
by the drift of the water, who watches the flux and reflux of the waves 
from the banks of Lake Bienne, and who listens to the aimless lapping 
of a beautiful river or a brook against the shore—seems to be no less 
remote from any thought of a political philosophy than Aristophanes’ 
pre-Socratic Socrates hanging high above in his basket. Even if we re- 
call that in the case of Plato’s and Xenophon’s Socrates, the citizen of 
Athens by no means absorbs the philosopher, that the new Socrates 
does not abandon his study of nature, and that Xenophon shows us at 
one point a Socrates who dances alone and is sufficient unto him- 
self*!—even if we take all this into consideration, the contrast be- 
tween the citizen of Geneva, who calls for virtue and points the way to 
a well-ordered political community, and the philosopher, whom we 
encounter in the solitude of his leisurely walks, looks to be astonish- 
ingly great at first. Whereas the législateur Rousseau did all he could 
to elevate the political life by elaborating his political theory, as well 
as by working out the constitutional projects he was asked to outline 
for republics in his day, the promeneur Jean-Jacques depicts the bliss 
of a private, secluded, solitary existence, and he praises the pleasure 
it would have given him to occupy himself with collecting and study- 
ing plants and writing a Flora petrinsularis to the end of his days. 
The perfect happiness he achieved in his réveries solitaires Rousseau 
describes as a state of continuous, fulfilled, timeless present, a state 
in which the soul finds a solid enough base on which it can rest itself 
entirely and on which it can gather its whole being. “What does one 
enjoy in such a situation?” Rousseau asks. “Nothing external to one- 
self, nothing besides oneself and one’s own existence; as long as this 
state lasts, one is sufficient unto oneself, like God.” In the same 





31 Xenophon, Symposium 2.19. 
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breath, however, Rousseau adds that this state is not only “little” 
known to “most men,” but that it “would not even be good” for them 
“in the present constitution of things” since it would spoil the “active 
life” for them. It offers Rousseau, by contrast, “compensations” for 
the persecution that he suffered and that brought him to such isolated 
places as St. Peter’s Island. Just as Rousseau keeps himself in view 
when occupied with the political things,” likewise when he points to 
his supreme happiness he does not for a moment immoderately disre- 
gard the political references. No one will be able to disclose the signif- 
icance philosophy has for Rousseau’s bonheur suffisant, parfait et 
plein, no one will be able to disclose that in which his soul finds its 
“solid enough base,” if one stops with the poetic presentation of the 
cinquième promenade and does not seek to pursue the argument step 
by step that Rousseau unfolds on his walks before and after it. For the 
Réveries, which Rousseau died writing, prove to careful inspection to 
be a masterpiece of political philosophy. The defense of philosophy, 
the confrontation with the most demanding alternative, and the self- 
knowledge of the philosopher are unified in this work in a special way, 
enchanting both philosophers and nonphilosophers. Of its rank are 
few.* 


Carl Friedrich von Siemens Foundation 
University of Munich 





2 Rousseau, Les rêveries du promeneur solitaire V, Oeuvres complètes 
(Pléiade) (Paris: Gallimard, 1959), 1:1043, 1045, 1046-7. 

33 On this see the concluding chapter of Du contrat social (bk. 4, chap. 9; 
Oeuvres complètes [Pléiade] 3:470), on which Hilail Gildin has splendidly 
commented in Rousseau’s Social Contract: The Design of the Argument 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 190-1. The first word of the 
Contrat social is je, the last moi. 

*This essay was read as the Georges Lurcy Lecture at the University of 
Chicago on 4 May 2000. I should like to express my sincere thanks to Dr. 
Marcus Brainard for this translation. 
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ACHTERHUIS, Hans, editor. American Philosophy of Technology: The Empir- 
ical Turn. Translated by Robert P. Crease. The Indiana Series in the 
Philosophy of Technology. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2001. iii + 175 pp. Cloth, $49.96; paper, $19.95—American Philosophy 
of Technology: The Empirical Turn is an introduction to the thought 
about technology by Albert Borgmann, Hubert Dreyfuss, Andrew Feen- 
berg, Donna Haraway, Don Ihde, and Langdon Winner. Each position is 
presented in a medium-length essay, along with a little biographical in- 
formation and some criticism. Each essay is written by a different 
Dutch philosopher. The book is largely a translation of a 1997 Dutch 
publication. However, the essays on Borgmann, Feenberg, and Ihde 
have been updated to include material written after 1997. The philo- 
sophical stance of the book is broadly Continental, most notably post- 
Heideggerian, given that the topic is technology. It is, however, easily 
accessible to readers better versed in other traditions. Given the age 
and accessibility of the material, this is a very useful introduction to 
contemporary thought about technology. Graduate students and ad- 
vanced undergraduates should be able to make good use of this book. 

Rather than make detailed comments about the six distinct writers, I 
will address some of the general themes and qualities of this book. The 
qualification “empirical” in the subtitle is very important for grasping 
the broad methodology that unites these six thinkers. It also indicates 
an important way these thinkers are post-Heideggerian. Heidegger, and 
other now virtually classic philosophers of technology, tend to treat 
their subject matter from a distance and as if it were a unified phenome- 
non. The conditions of the possibility for “Technology” were of primary 
interest to such thinkers. The present six thinkers, to greater or lesser 
degree, reject such a stance and turn instead to how particular technolo- 
gies manifest themselves in people’s lives and experiences, and in hu- 
man cultures. It turns out that, even though over-arching patterns can 
be discerned, various technologies fill a variety of roles in people's lives. 
This generally leads the present thinkers to have subtle, more varied 

_ opinions of the problems of technology than their predecessors. 





*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination ina 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 


The Review of Metaphysics 56 (December 2002): 408-471. Copyright © 2002 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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For example, a recurring topic is the instrumentalism/substantivism 
debate. Instrumentalists claim that various technologies are mere tools, 
instruments, completely neutral about moral and political values. Sub- 
stantivists think that technology is not value-neutral and can be evalu- 
ated directly in terms of the values it embodies, not just in terms of how 
it happens to.be used. Whereas their influential predecessors tend to be 
substantivists about monolithic “Technology,” such thinkers as Feen- 
berg and Ihde reject this stark dichotomy for more complex positions 
based on attention paid to how particular technologies actually work. 
Likewise, the classic philosophers of technology tend to be dystopian 
about our future’ with technology. The present tendency towards more 
subtle views works against such overwhelming pessimism and leads to 
the development of both positive and negative evaluations of technol- 
ogy. Ihde, for example, in discussion of how various technologies medi- 
ate human experience of the world, notes that although some technolo- 
gies can reduce our access to the world, others can in fact broaden it (p. 
30). Technologies transform experience, and not always in bad ways. 

Qualifications are needed at this point. Not all of the six thinkers ex- 

` hibit this empirical tendency toward technologies equally. Ironically, the 
best known of these thinkers are the least representative of this posi- 
tion. The essay on Hubert Dreyfuss is the least representative of the 
themes shared by these thinkers. Whereas the other five writers are in- 
terested in various technologies, Dreyfuss’s work deals solely with pros- 
pects and problems for the development of artificial intelligence. How- 
ever, Dreyfuss’s work is paradigmatically empirical: he pays very close 
attention to actual developments in the pursuit of such technology. By 
contrast, Donna Haraway, whose writing on cyborgs strikes me as sec- 
ond-best-known of the work presented here, is the least empirical and 
most speculative of the six thinkers, even though she is more interested 
than Dreyfuss in how technologies enter and transform human lives. 

Another qualification: this book introduces readers to the content of 
the thought of these six writers, and in so doing constitutes an introduc- 
tion to the content of contemporary philosophy of technology. How- 
ever, the book is not a thorough introduction because it does not thema- 
tize methodology. Very few of the writers appear to be self-consciously 
empirical about technology. The advantages of the empirical stance to- 
ward technology over more detached, armchair approaches are clear, 
yet methodology is rarely pursued within these pages. The criticisms of 
the various authors regularly stem from breakdowns of this method. 
The criticisms of Borgmann on his appeals to religion (pp. 33-5) and of 
Haraway for not seeing her own reliance on a hard distinction between 
living and dead (pp. 115-16) are cases in point. On this matter Feenberg 
and, especially, Ihde appear to be the most thorough-going, self-con- 
sciously empirical thinkers presented in this book.—Andrew Sneddon, 
University of Ottawa. 
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BRUELL, Christopher. On the Socratic Education: An Introduction to the 
Shorter Platonic Dialogues. Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999. vii 
+ 225 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Where Friedrich Schleiermacher left off, Chris- 
topher Bruell has dared to set forth. Schleiermacher was the last 
thinker about Plato to present an order in which the dialogues should be 
read, on the assumption that an author as careful as Plato must have ar- 
ranged his diverse works in an intentional order. In 1839 the philologist 

` Karl Friedrich Hermann (1804-55) transformed Schleiermacher’s order 
of exposition, as intended by Plato, into an order of development of 
Plato’s thought. Ever since, Platonic scholars have expended more ef- 
fort in arguing about the order of the dialogues than in anything else. 

The common assumptions about Plato’s development are not con- 
firmed by many philosophers for whom we have far better biographical 

‘data, author’s manuscripts, and statements about their own develop- 
ment. Kant awoke, he tells us, from his “dogmatic slumbers” in late mid- 
dle age and never changed thereafter. We know that Nietzsche wrote 
the first four books of The Gay Science, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Be- 
yond Good and Evil, and the Genealogy of Morals in that chronological 
order, but if we had to start only from their very different style and con- 
tent anyone would imagine a very different sequence. Finally, K. F. Her- 
mann's approach to the order of the dialogues is thoroughly dated; it be- 
trays the obsession with process and development of decaying 
Hegelianism after 1830. We need a fresh start in linking the dialogues by 
Plato’s own indications within his texts. 

Christopher Bruell claims our attention, first of all, by attempting this 
supremely challenging task. Bruell, a professor at Boston College, is by 
no means widely known to students of ancient philosophy. Yet his aus- 

- tere and infrequent articles have attracted a growing and excited follow- 
ing among students of Plato and Thucydides, many of them more fa- 
mous. This is his first book. 

It is a very' close reading, in many places a true commentary, on six- 
teen “shorter” dialogues, Hipparchus, Minos, Alcibiades [I], Second Al- 
cibiades, Laches, Euthydemus, Greater Hippias, Lesser Hippias, 
Theages, Euthyphro, Apology, Ion, the fairly long Meno, Cleitophon, 
Menexenus, and Crito: Such is the incomplete path through the Pla- 
tonic thicket Bruell points out. He implies that it is “not the only one,” 
but that it is both a necessary preparation for understanding the longer 
dialogues and the clearest route for readers who want to approach the 
Platonic enterprise afresh, as though they were beginners. 

The book is brilliant. However, it is very difficult. Almost every 
reader will need to refer continually to the text of the dialogue under 
discussion. Looking up the many cross-references to the entire Platonic 
corpus and other classical authors is essential. The book cannot be read 
quickly, for Bruell is a very careful writer. His many qualifying phrases 
need to be pondered, because he is also relying, like Plato or Nietzsche, 
on the reader to think through many of reflections he subtly intimates. I 
often wondered, “What is he driving at?” (For example, pp. 117-18, 122- 
3). Professor Bruell was a student of Leo Strauss and owes much to 
him, though the book is much less elusive than Strauss’s later works. It 
is, in fact, highly original and independent. He brings out the side of 
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Socrates that sympathizes with “the Sophists” and even with Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy of language (p. 75). In interpreting the dialogues, his 
interpretations often differ from those of his teachers and friends. For 
the most part the thread Bruell follows, with confident mastery, is the 
explicit argument of Socrates and his interlocutors; he makes less of the 
dramatic action than many “Straussian” interpreters. Of course, So- 
crates’ arguments are frequently fallacious, and arguments “go under- 
ground.” Bruell helps: he is very penetrating in tracing how a discussion 
of a subject in one dialogue is taken up by opening a related issue later, 
or in another dialogue. To my eye, Bruell is especially perceptive and 
convincing in penetrating the personalities of Socrates’ interlocutors, in 
vindicating their instincts against Socrates’ frequent distortion (p. 83), 
in interpreting the audience and setting (as on the Apology, p. 135 and 
following) and in noticing delicate shifts in the terms of the explicit ar- 
gument. He seems less attentive to allusions in Socrates’ long “rhetori- 
cal” speeches; I wondered if he had not occasionally missed thereby So- 
crates’ diagnosis of his companions’ errors (compare p. 77, Hippias 
Major 281c3-d2, 282e9-283a7 with Thucydides I, 104, 3-5). If read 
with care and much hard work, Bruell’s book gives an education in the 
proper method of following Socrates’ highly eristic, mercurial argu- 
ments. Overall, On the Socratic Education is, more than any other 
book, what I would give to someone naturally gifted and open who re- 
ally wants to begin to understand Plato. 

On the Socratic Education is so discerning and so persuasive that I 
wished he had made it easier to approach, especially for those who 
come from other contemporary approaches to Plato. The book lacks a 
path from what is “first for us” to what is first for Plato. The introduc- 
tion, which might have opened such a path, is two pages, half reviling 
“our intellectuals.” Here the tone recalls Luther or Marx, who did not 
produce new waves of philosophic seeking. Plato’s Socrates scolds the 
common people and, sometimes, “the sophists,” but in order to attract 
“our intellectuals,” certain Sophists (Polus, Thrasymachus) and their 
customers, the leisured, pro-Spartan youth. Bruell’s style has the preci- 
sion of self-command but is uninviting and slack-limbed. Sometimes 
one must search two previous sentences to find the antecedent of a pro- 
noun. The inhospitable character of the book is regrettable, for it could 
be of enormous interest on such issues as the relation of Socrates and 
the Sophists, the Platonic forms or “ideas,” and why the Greeks, unlike 
us, regarded moderation as a virtue. Classical scholars ought to be in- 
terested in Bruell’s vindication of manuscript readings not usually ac- 
cepted by editors, although they could cavil at John Burnet’s reliance on 
careless manuscript collations in some of the more obscure dialogues. 
These are not the deepest interests of Bruell’s preferred audience, or 
Plato’s, but they might contribute to an excitement the book deserves. 
In our age, so spendthrift with the riches we are heirs to, we always hear 
in the heart’s core the mocking question: how can our works survive? 

On the Socratic Education would be a tremendous achievement only 
for charting a path, if one in places overgrown and obstructed, connect- 
ing sixteen dialogues. (Many interpretations are, in isolation, fascinat- 
ing.) Moreover, by connecting so many dialogues, Bruell develops a 
startling overall thesis about the preconditions for setting out on the 
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philosophic quest and its outcome. Plato’s Socrates, Bruell argues, sees 
as the prerequisite a willingness to face the contradiction involved in in- 
sisting that to kalon, or morality, involves a sacrifice for us and that it 
aims at some good, that is, it is a virtue. The outcome is somewhat dif- 
ferent. This argument might illuminate as never before the strange co- 
existence in Plato of tremendous moral-political earnestness with argu- 
ments “reducing” the noble to the beneficial or good, as in the crafts 
(“technology”). For this thesis the reader should turn eagerly to the 
book itself.—Charles H. Fairbanks, Jr., Central Asia-Caucasus Insti- 
tute, Johns Hopkins University. 


CHANTER, Tina, editor. Feminist Interpretations of Emmanuel Levinas. Re- 
reading the Canon, vol. 17. University Park: The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. xvi + 272 pp. Cloth, $65.00; paper, $25.00— 
Chanter’s book offers a wide array of articles assessing whether Levi- 
nas’s thoughts about the feminine and otherness hold any promise for 
feminist approaches in philosophy. Setting the tone for the book, 
Chanter’s introduction begins by charting the parameters of a contro- 
versial debate surrounding Levinas’s writings. As a launching pad, 
Chanter employs de Beauvoir’s well-known footnote about Levinas’s 
treatment of the feminine, noting how many of the commentators’ prob- 
lematize de Beauvoir’s interpretation of Levinas’s early writings. De 
Beauvoir chastises Levinas for defining women against the backdrop of 
men such that the female sex seems derivative, secondary. Woman, 
writes de Beauvoir, “is defined and differentiated with reference to man 
and not he with reference to her; she is the incidental, the inessential. 
He’s the Subject, he is the Absolute—She is the Other” (p. 2). As most 
of the contributors to this volume reveal, Levinas’s writings are more 
complicated than de Beauvoir intimates. Because she fails to place Lev- 
inas’s comments in the context of his overall framework, de Beauvoir 
neglects to recognize that Levinas’s ideas about the feminine disturb 
and call into question the primacy accorded to patriarchal visions of to- 
tality connected with a “virile” and conquering masculine ego. Further, 
Levinas refuses to define the feminine vis-a-vis masculinity. Far from 
“reducing women to replicas of men” (p. 3), Levinas highlights that the 
feminine is not a complement to the masculine, nor is it comparable to it 
under a unifying scheme which could judge it as inferior. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the various commentators in this volume do not simply valorize 
or uncritically endorse Levinas’s oeuvre. In one of his central books, 
Totality and Infinity (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1969), 
Levinas portrays the feminine by wielding language that is stereotypi- 
cally sexist. He attributes traits like “tenderness” and “welcoming” to 
the feminine which accomplishes dwelling by infusing the domicile with 
tenderness and care, offering silent refuge from a hostile and competi- 
tive public arena. This seems to relegate women to a mute and nonpolit- 
ical position, such that they never become ethical subjects, let alone 
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active participants in political dialogue concerning justice. More press- 
ing still is Levinas’s depiction of the “Beloved” in eros. Somehow the fe- 
male lover is not fully human, not fully adult. A coy, coquettish lover, 
the “Beloved” becomes “an irresponsible animality” who merely pro- 
vides the gateway to the higher domain of ethical life without entering 
such heights herself. Sexual acts debase her, lowering her to abysmal 
depths, “profaning” her while the man moves toward the ethical life in 
and through the birth of the son. 

Luce Irigaray’s classic article “The Fecundity of the Caress” raises 
such points. Seemingly the only way eros is redeemed is through fecun- 
dity—the birth of the son who issues from sexual encounters. However, 
this appears to occlude the feminine as it suggests that femininity is 
merely a stepping stone to the more serious work of ethical activity. Pa- 
ternity assumes more prominence as exemplifying the ethical while fem- 
ininity in eros is deemed suspect, since it can descend to the level of 
need, situating it alongside the debased level of egoistic jouissance. As 
Irigaray writes, “when the beloved woman presents herself or appears 
to the male lover as a paradise to be referred back to infancy and ani- 
mality, then the act of love leads not only to profaning, but also to a de- 
struction, a fall. The beloved woman would be cast down to the depths 
so that the male lover could be raised to the heights” (p. 129). Although 
Irigaray objects to certain aspects of Levinas’s depiction of the feminine, 
she finds inspiration in his defense of radical otherness. Thus she uses 
Levinas’s championing of otherness to criticize his phenomenology of 
eros. Refusing to reject the main contours of his philosophical endeav- 
ors, Irigaray presents an alternate version of eros. Her alternative al- 
lows eros to embody ethical injunctions such as calling the lover to at- 
tain a new plateau by shattering certain barriers—a birth of both self 
and other which refrains from transmuting the lover into a mirror image 
of one’s own fantasy. Of the ten essays in the volume, Irigaray’s article 
is the only reprint, but its inclusion is crucial because of its significant 
impact regarding the possibility of feminist appropriations of Levinasian 
strands. 


One essay in particular which reads Levinas in a sympathetic manner 
yet challenges the boundaries Levinas himself sets upon the feminine is 
Clair Elise Katz’s article “Rehabilitating the House of Ruth: Exceeding 
the Limits of the Feminine in Levinas.” Katz begins by observing the 
paramount role the feminine plays within the dynamic of Levinas’s ac- 
count of otherness. She underscores how the feminine is a necessary 
condition for paving the road to ethical engagement. Without the femi- 
nine the masculine ego could not develop the resources to build up the 
recesses of interiority; a refuge in a hospitable home is needed. Further, 
the feminine reveals a different dimension in her own gentleness which 
acts as an important precursor to ethical life. It halts the masculine 
project of assimilation and domination. Intersecting her analysis of “the 
Dwelling” in Totality and Infinity, Katz convincingly argues that Levi- 
nas’s confessional writings influence his depiction of the feminine. 
Quoting from Levinas’s essay “Judaism and the Feminine,” she outlines 
striking parallels in his descriptions of femininity in both his religious 
and philosophical writings. Although Levinas contends that there is a 
sharp distinction between his confessional and philosophical writings, 
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Katz makes a plausible case for cross-fertilization. Wielding quotes 
from the Talmud which read “[t]he house is woman and Proverbs tells 
us it is through woman as a keepsake of the hearth that the public life of 
man is possible” (p. 150). Katz maintains that the very confines of Ju- 
daic tradition prevent Levinas from adopting a more radical nonsexist 
interpretation of the feminine. Calling Levinas to task for his wrong- 
headed claim that his analysis of otherness is neutral regarding sexual 
difference, Katz also rebukes him for not devoting sufficient attention to 
the pivotal role the feminine plays in the drama of the self’s ethical en- 
counter with the other. In a clever and ironic twist, Katz employs re- 
sources within the Jewish texts to illustrate a neglected dimension of 
the feminine in Levinasian writings. Taking the biblical story of Ruth’s 
devotion to her mother-in-law, Naomi, Katz points to another facet of 
the feminine which is hardly mute or apolitical. Ruth forsakes her coun- 
try and religion in order to offer her undying devotion and loyalty to 
Naomi. This gesture evokes ethical behavior since it leaves homeland 
behind in favor of attending to the other. Moreover, Ruth’s proclama- 
tion transpires on a political level—it is a public affirmation that opens 
up questions surrounding laws. Ruth’s allegiance to Naomi assumes a 
political dimension since her mother-in-law’s domestic abode rests 
within a particular country with certain legislation and regulations. 
Thus Ruth is not only the mute, gentle presence of the feminine wel- 
come. She has a voice that can enter the arena of justice. In Totality 
and Infinity Levinas seems to exclude justice from the feminine since it 
is relegated to the domestic sphere, or further still, to the abyss of sex- 
ual profanation which isn’t revealed to the eyes of any third party. Ruth 
stands as an encouraging example of a feminine figure who exceeds the 
limits set by the boundaries of Levinas’s own analysis of the feminine in 
Totality and Infinity. Katz introduces resources from within the reli- 
gious tradition seemingly holding Levinas back from depicting a nonpa- 
triarchal account of the feminine. Katz not only shows the limitations of 
Levinas’s philosophizing about the feminine, she also suggests positive 
ways of moving beyond them from within. 

This volume of articles is worthy of attention on at least three counts. 
First, it sets the theme of Levinas’s possible contributions to feminism 
within the context of his writings such that they are given a better hear- 
ing. Second, many of the articles cover different works of Levinas, rang- 
ing from his early tract of Time and the Other (Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
University Press, 1987) to an interview in the mid-1990s. Such a task is 
needed since Levinas’s views on the feminine develop over the course of 
his work. Wide-sweeping condemnations or wholesale acceptance are 
polar opposites which do an injustice to the complexities and ambigu- 
ities of Levinas’s corpus. For the most part the selected essays do not 
fall victim to simplistic generalizations. Third, the articles manage to 
convey the significance of the theme of the feminine in Levinas’s oeuvre. 
Often relegated as merely an incidental topic by mainstream Levinasian 
scholarship, the contributors to this volume illustrate that the feminine 
is at the very least a transcendental condition for ethical life if not a 
paradigmatic metaphor for the meaning of what ethics demands— 
namely, a being-for-the-other which is epitomized through the trope of 
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maternity. Because Levinas portrays the feminine as inaccessible to the 
masculine logos, it can lead to future philosophical forays into what the 
feminine might involve albeit in a tentative oscillating fashion lest it be 
forever encapsulated in a “said” which necessarily betrays what it con- 
veys. As Ewa Plonowska Ziarek muses at the end of her essay, “what 
the feminine side might look like in the light of Levinas’s ethics liberated 
from the restrictions of the patriarchal thought—well, the answer to this 
question is still very much a matter of invention” (p. 94).—Meredith 
Gunning, Stonehill College. 


CHARLES, David. Aristotle on Meaning and Essence. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2000. 482 pp. Cloth, $65.00; paper, $24.95—The central topics of 
this work are Aristotle’s conceptions of meaning, essence, and neces- 
sity. These are dealt with in the two parts of the book: in part 1, 
“Aristotle on Language and Thought,” and then in part 2, “Aristotle on 
Definition, Essence and Natural Kinds.” Aristotle is examined both 
from the perspective of his improvements on his contemporaries and 
predecessors, and also in relation to current twentieth-century views. 
The two leading current figures whose views are discussed are Saul 
Kripke and Hilary Putnam. David Charles argues that Aristotle provides 
us with a viable rival alternative to the leading current views on the 
meaning of natural kind terms and associated essentialist claims. 

The central differences between Aristotle and his twentieth-century 
rivals on the topic of natural kind terms are addressed in terms of two 
notions: what Charles calls “semantic depth” and existence. Kripke, 
Putnam, and their followers require that natural kind terms such as “wa- 
ter,” “man,” and “eclipse” have their meanings in terms of objects that 
are known to exist and in terms of “deep” scientifically established fea- 
tures of such objects. For Kripke and Putnam these scientifically estab- 
lished features are the essential ones and the presence of scientific 
structure is a requirement for a proper understanding of a natural kind 
term. Essentialism here is scientific and in a sense such essences follow 
from the existence of these items. In general, metaphysical features fol- 
low scientific ones. By contrast, Aristotle’s account of the meaning of 
natural kind terms is independent both of the existence and the scientif- 

- ically established features of water, man, and eclipses. Further, meta- 
physical considerations of a somewhat pretheoretical sort play a guid- 
ing role in determining the nature of natural kinds and their essences. 

In this short review I cannot do justice to the insights offered in this 
work and the contributions to Aristotle scholarship. Instead, I will try to 
elaborate in a few words how Aristotle’s views differ from the current 
ones and why they might provide a worthy rival. One argument offered 
as to why existence is secondary in Aristotle’s account is that in order to 
present evidence that the natural kind exists, for example, that water 
exists, one must rely on at least one premise which predicates some fea- 
ture to that kind, that is, to water (p. 71). So discussions as to a kind’s 
existence are in this sense subordinate to the predications about the 
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kind, for example, water is wet and found in lakes, rivers, and so forth. 
Aristotle’s treatment of such terms is not semantically deep in ways that 
current accounts are. In summary, Charles’s important point is that 
Aristotle is presenting a treatment of such terms which is less demand- 
ing and hence provides a broader view of the function of such terms. 
Aristotle is interested in how the ordinary person in the context of the 
outset of an inquiry uses such terms. This requires a minimal account of 
such terms. One can in a minimal sense understand terms such as 
“eclipse” or “dropsy” without having knowledge of instances of them 
and as such whether they even exist. So all one might know is a sen- 
tence of the form stating that an eclipse, if it does exist is a —. This is 
significantly different from Kripke or Putnam’s views wherein natural 
kind terms require knowledge of instances of them, not to mention the 
frequently invoked requirement of standing in some sort of causal rela- 
tion to such instances. Charles carefully distinguishes more fully than I 
have the differences involved among Aristotle’s views and those of cur- 
rent figures, as well as those of Platonists and Kantians. 

I would supplement Charles’s case for the Aristotelian rival in the fol- 
lowing way. Given the importance of language in inquiries that result in 
knowledge of the world and the objects in it, an account of terms, such 
as natural kind terms, requires the minimalist approach Charles pre- 
sents. In order to arrive at the correct hypotheses of science and for 
those that make up the scientific deep structures Kripke and Putnam ap- 
peal to, we must have the ability to arrive at diverse and even incorrect 
hypotheses. To arrive at a correct hypothesis about the nature of heat 
as the motion of molecules, we needed the more minimal ability to hy- 
pothesize kinds such as caloric. If we think of kind terms (as Charles is 
suggesting) from the standpoint of the start of an inquiry, then we arrive 
at a minimal account of the meaning of such terms. Only such a minimal 
account accords with arriving at successful theories. The possibility of 
formulating successful theories presupposes the ability to formulate un- 
successful ones, for the ability to get at the truth is one with the ability 
to get things wrong. 

David Charles’s work is part of an Oriel College, Oxford heritage that 
dates back to Richard Kilvington in the fourteenth century. It is a legacy 
of scholarship which transforms Aristotle into a contemporary by up- 
dating and contrasting his ideas with those of leading figures. David 
Charles has made-a significant addition to this tradition.—Alex 
Orenstein, Queens College and the Graduate Center, City University of 
New York. 


FREDE, Michael, and David CHARLES, editors. Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
Lambda: Symposium Aristotelicum. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000. 
ix + 366 pp. Cloth, $65.00—This volume contains eleven articles, one on 
each chapter of book Lambda and two on chapter 9, all by eminent 
scholars who were all participants at the fourteenth Symposium 
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Aristotelicum. The resultant articles contain close textual analysis, dis- 
cussions of scholarly debates, and philosophical argument. 

Michael Frede has written a long introduction to the whole of Lambda 
and has also provided the commentary on chapter 1. Frede speaks for 
the consensus of contemporary scholars, and certainly for those in this 
volume, on two counts: first, the Metaphysics is not one book but is a 
collection of various metaphysical writings, in which book Lambda is a 
stand-alone treatise on substance; second, Lambda is not about God as 
such or about theology, but it is about substance generally; yet theology 
is important, for the thesis of the book is to show that substances can- 
not be explained without recourse to heavenly bodies, unmoved mov- 
ers, and ultimately, God. Lambda, Frede explains in his commentary on 
chapter 1, is an investigation into the principles and causes of sub- 
stance, but it turns out that the causes of substance are substances, and 
are so to a higher degree than the substances of which they are causes. 
Ultimately, the causality of God explains the universal scope of meta- 
physics. If there were nothing in common between the unchanging 
(separate) substances and perceptible substances, physics and meta- 
physics would simply be two distinct and unrelated sciences. Because 
of the universal causality of the unmoved movers, metaphysics rightly 
treats of substance, both material and immaterial. 

David Charles explores an important philosophical problem raised by 
Aristotle in chapter 2. The Aristotelian principles of substance—form, 
matter, and privation—are given in the first instance by Aristotle to ex- 
plain substances that are able to change substantially. The difficulty, 
then, is to apply Aristotle’s ideas of “matter” and “form” to the heavenly 
bodies, which do not change substantially. Sublunary matter, in its pri- 
mary instance, is prime matter (“genetic matter”) which precisely allows 
for the potency for substantial change. What sense does it make to say 
that the stars are also composed of form and prime matter, if they are 
not liable to substantial change? Aristotle, according to Charles, has not 
given us an answer to this question. 

Enrico Berti takes up several controversial points from chapter 6. 
Against the received view of scholarly opinion, Berti argues that 
Aristotle did intend the prime mover to be an efficient cause and not a fi- 
nal cause only. Berti argues that if the prime mover were not an effi- 
cient cause, then Aristotle could have no reasonable objection to some- 
thing like a Platonic Form as prime mover. In fact, however, Aristotle 
argues that Platonic Forms cannot cause change and if per impossibile 
they did cause change they could not do so as active causes. Aristotle 
appears to be rejecting the Platonic Forms precisely because they are 
not efficient causes. Berti, following Judson, sees the efficient causality 
of the prime mover as “nonenergetic”—an efficient cause that does not 
transfer energy or motion from itself to its effect. Against a Thomistic 
reading of chapter 6, Berti argues that Aristotle, when he concludes that 
the prime mover must not be in potency in any way, is not trying to 
show that the universe is radically contingent. That is, Aristotle is not 
making an argument like Thomas’s Tertia Via that any contingency in 
the first cause of the universe would, in an eternal duration, necessarily 
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result in a nonexistent universe. Rather, Aristotle’s point, according to 
Berti, is that in an eternal universe there simply can be no possibility of 
nonbeing. Hence, Aristotle’s universe is not a contingent universe. 

André Laks gives a close, textual analysis of chapter 7, where 
Aristotle argues for the immobility, consciousness, necessity, and life of 
the prime mover. Against Berti, Laks argues on linguistic grounds that 
the prime mover need not be understood as an efficient cause. G. E. R. 
Lloyd is critical of Aristotle’s analysis of Eudoxus and Callipus in chap- 
ter 8. Aristotle is guilty of not arguing with sufficient technical rigor on 
the astronomical conclusions reached by Eudoxus and Callipus. On the 
brighter side, Aristotle did correctly set a standard, against Platonic 
metaphysical imperialism, for arguing on astronomical grounds against 
astronomical positions, even if he did not himself live up to his own 
standard. 

Jacques Brunschwig and Aryeh Kosman have taken opposing views 
on the famous problem in chapter 9 of what the prime mover knows. 
Brunschwig’s view is that in 9.9 Aristotle holds a Narcissus theology. 
That is, God cannot know something less worthy than himself; hence, 
God knows only himself and does not know the universe. In 9.7, how- 
ever, Aristotle holds the more sophisticated view that God knows things 
other than himself insofar as God knows all essences in himself. Brun- 
schwig concludes, therefore, that 9.9 is an earlier, provisional version of 
what Aristotle gives in a better way in the later, more mature 9.7. Kos- 
man, on the other hand, argues that the conclusion (found in 9.9) that 
God does not know the world is based on a false alienation of the 
thinker from himself, a false division of the subject from the object. 
Rather, Aristotle in chapter 9 just means to focus on what is most impor- 
tant and best about thinking: the self-presence of the subject. In fact, ac- 
cording to Kosman, Aristotle does mean to say that God knows the 
world (including particulars?), but God can only do so by virtue of the 
self-presence that is most clearly exemplified in the act of thinking. 

David Sedley points out that Aristotle, in chapter 10, is able to con- 
sider the “nature of the whole” of the universe because he understands 
the universe to be unified in relation to one final cause. Everything in 
the universé moves in some imitation of the prime mover. Because of 
this, the goodness of the whole universe is simply in the goodness of the 
whole order, which is the order that it is in imitation of the prime mover. 

Last, let me note the very able contributions on chapters 3-5 concern- 
ing the principles of substance by Lindsay Judson, Michel Crubellier, 
and Alan Code.—Steven Baldner, St. Francis Xavier University. 


FRIED, Gregory. Heidegger’s Polemos: From Being to Politics. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2000. vi + 302 pp. Cloth, $35.00—This excellent 
study of the theme of polemos shows a detailed grasp of the entire range 
of Heidegger’s writings and relevant parts of the huge and rapidly grow- 
ing secondary literature. This work is based on recent efforts to 
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understand the link between Heidegger's philosophical theories and his 
politics. In Fried’s opinion, efforts by Heidegger or his more uncritical 
fans to deny his Nazi proclivities are not only fallacious but also obscure 
his theories. Fried is concerned to grasp Heidegger’s theories within his 
times and as they relate to our times without reducing one to the other. 
In following polemos throughout Heidegger’s writings, he casts genuine 
light on the position as a whole. Fried focuses mainly on the middle pe- 
riod, when Heidegger is explicitly concerned with polemos. He shows 
that this concept links together Heidegger’s writings, early and late. 

Fried’s reading of Heidegger’s concept of polemos is explicitly politi- 
cal in at least two senses: as concerns Heidegger's turn toward Nazism 
and with respect to an incipient, undeveloped, but disturbing political 
view. Fried believes that Heidegger's thinking led him toward fascism in 
a way which was hardly accidental, but his theories cannot simply be re- 
duced to his life. He starts from the idea that “official” Heideggerian ef- 
forts to explain away or belittle Heidegger’s Nazism as a simple, naive 
error are simply fallacious. He goes to considerable lengths to show the 
basic continuity between the theories advanced in Being and Time, the 
subsequent political turning, and the ostensible political quietism later 
featured in Contributions to Philosophy. In this way, he undermines 
the effort to discern basic changes in Heidegger’s thinking in order to 
save, if not the thinker, at least the thought. Yet he also holds that 
Heidegger’s philosophical concerns remain timely despite the difficul- 
ties in which he himself became involved. 

The book intends to provide a comprehensive treatment of polemos 
within a wider effort to use Heidegger's theories to confront the prob- 
lem of politics. Fried usefully brings out the deep link in Heidegger’s 
thinking between phenomenology as hermeneutical, Dasein’s existence 
as an Auseinandersetzung, and Da-sein which is polemos. He carefully 
studies polemos on a series of levels. These include fragment 53 in Her- 
aclitus’ writings, Heidegger’s reading of that passage in different ways in 
a number of texts, the wider role of polemos in Heidegger's thinking, 
specifically including what can be called Heidegger’s personal polemos 
with the meaning of being, hence history and politics in his time, and fi- 
nally the postmodern effort to understand Heidegger’s Nazi turning. Ac- 
cording to Fried, polemos is Heidegger’s way of describing human being 
as hermeneutic and confrontational. This theme is reflected throughout 
Heidegger’s theories. It is ontological, or polemical; central for the turn- 
ing in his thought, which oscillates between being and human being; 
what is meant by truth as unconcealedness; what Dasein is as time; the 
appropriate ethic for interpreting and composing texts; descriptive of 
history and of the history of thought; the proper form of the relation of 
peoples; and it requires rejecting the Enlightenment ideals in whole or in 
part. There is not space to develop Fried’s argument even in outline. 
Suffice it to say that he skillfully uses this concept to illuminate virtually 
the whole width and breadth of Heidegger’s thinking. 

Fried does best in showing with skill, patience, and considerable in- 
sight what Heidegger thinks. His good grasp of German (and Greek) 
helps him to provide sensitive, insightful readings of Heidegger’s writ- 
ings. He never directly considers reasons which might justify polemos 
as a central concept. Yet he indirectly (and very effectively) criticizes it 
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in pointing to its potentially destructive political consequences. He use- 
fully calls attention to the weakness of various postmodern efforts to 
grasp either Heidegger’s politics or the consequences of his thinking for 
politics. Fried suggests convincingly that Derrida’s suggestion that 
Heidegger was somehow untrue to his own position in turning 'to Na- 
tional Socialism misrepresents Heidegger's theories. He also points to 
disturbing antiliberal and antidemocratic consequences in the effort 
shared by Heidegger and his postmodern enthusiasts to deconstruct pol- 
itics without reconstructing something in its place. Fried seems to be 
saying that confrontation with other conceptual perspectives cannot be 
isolated from a simply destructive confrontation with such main ele- 
ments of the modern world as liberal democracy. 

Specialists will naturally find (minor) points to raise. Fried, who is in- 
terested in what Heidegger thinks, could usefully have addressed the 
way Heidegger’s reading of Heraclitus’ famous fragment 53 relates to 
other views of this passage or this thinker. It would also have been use- 
ful for Fried to say more about how his study relates to recent studies of 
Heidegger's politics (for example, Miguel Beistegui). In sum, this book 
is highly recommended as a first-rate analysis of a single but mainly un- 
explored central theme in Heidegger’s writings—Tom Rockmore, Du- 
quesne University. 


HABERMAS, Jürgen. The Postnational Constellation: Political Essays. Trans- 
lated, edited, and with an introduction by Max Pensky. Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 2001. xix + 190 pp. Cloth, $55.00; paper, $21.95—The earlier en- 
tries in this slim volume build to the principal essay from which the col- 
lection takes its name. For instance the first essay, “What is a People?” 
argues that “citizenship” is a social construction based on mutual accep- 
tance in a political community, not a fact of birth into a blood-based na- 
tion. Then in “Learning from Catastrophe,” Habermas argues that the 
signal event of the twentieth century was neither the rise of fascism nor 
the fall of communism, but rather the creation of the welfare state by 
West European and North American democracies. Habermas believes 
that the social welfare state based on an inclusive concept of citizenship 
shows that democracies can transform social life in the image of a moral 
vision, the ideal of an association of free and equal citizens. 

These concepts of “citizenship” and “the social welfare state” are cen- 
tral to the main thesis of Posinational Constitution. Habermas believes 
that social welfare state, and political relevance of the nation-states 
which created it, are increasingly imperiled by globalization. Globaliza- 
tion is much more than an economic phenomenon, but three aspects of 
economic globalization present the major threat to the autonomy of the 
nation state. First, there is the exponential growth of international com- 
merce; second, the quicksilver speed with which capital can quickly flee 
one national economy for another; and, finally, the growing political 
dominance of the multinational corporation with power over all 
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national economies but with loyalty to none. Within this new interna- 
tional economic context, national action to bolster the welfare state pre- 
cipitates a downward spiral of higher taxes, decreased competitiveness, 
capital flight, and a resulting fall in tax revenues. Yet it is only the social 
welfare state which furnishes the modern nation-state its democratic le- 
gitimacy. : 

Habermas disagrees with critics from the left and xenophobic right 
who would attempt to shut down globalization as well as with neoliber- 
als from the center right who argue that nation states must surrender to 
the international market with its destructive impact on social rights. In- 
stead, democracies must bring the forces of globalization under political 
control. The question is how to create political institutions that respect 
the energy and creativity of globalization without giving up the demo- 
cratic self-steering function we identify with the social democratic na- 
tion state. 

Habermas’s suggestions for reform come in two steps. First, he asks 
whether existing European nation-states could be incorporated into a 
supranational regional federation that. would simultaneously regulate 
the effects of globalization ‘and provide the social welfare rights neces- 
sary for political legitimacy on a European-wide basis. The answer de- 
pends on the viability of the idea of citizenship raised in the first essay. 
Can social solidarity based on national identity be expanded to create a 
European citizenship with attendant social rights? Or to put the matter 
more concretely, can Swedes be made to care for the well being of 
Greeks? While the issue is still in doubt, Habermas sees no reason why 
a European federation based on democratic social rights would not be 
viable. 

American readers might be more interested in Habermas’s second 
step, how to regulate relations between these large regional suprana- 
tional federations so as to control globalization’s antisocial effects. 
While Habermas can see extending citizenship from the nation-state to a 
regional federation, he sees no possibility for the next step, a jump to 
citizenship in a world government. He claims that the very idea of a po- 
litical community depends on the distinction between insider and out- 
sider and therefore a political community on a global level is impossible. 
So instead of a world government, Habermas envisions a global politics 
in which national;and regional governments and limited international 
organizations interact. It will be up to citizen groups in nation-states 
and regional federations to influence their governments to take a more 
cosmopolitan position on global issues like the environment and brutal 
economic inequality. I must confess that Habermas’s recommendations 
for reform here do not seem to match the brilliance of the analysis lead- 
ing up to them 

As a constitutional lawyer, I was most impressed by the essay “Re- 
marks on Legitimization Through Human Rights” which focuses on the 
internal relationship between human rights and democracy. Habermas 
posits that democracy needs legitimacy and that it is law that fulfills the 
legitimizing function. He then argues that it is wrong to assume that the 
two primary means of legitimizing a democracy—popular sovereignty 
and humans rights—are in tension. Popular sovereignty itself can only 
by legitimized if it allows citizen participatory rights like the vote and 
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freedom of speech so that the citizen can see himself as the author of 
the laws that must be obeyed. Furthermore, the very idea of the legal 
subject who authors the laws presupposes autonomy rights like prop- 
erty and privacy, so these rights are also implied by the idea of democ- 
racy. One might extend the argument to social rights like education and 
employment since they are necessary to both democratic participation 
and autonomy. 

These essays fully support Habermas’s reputation as one of our most 
passionate and insightful commentators on the normative dimensions of 
contemporary ar —John Denvir, University of San Francisco 
School of Law. 


HANNAY, Alastair. ‘Kierkegaard: A Biography. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. xvi + 496 pp. Cloth, $39.95—Professor Hannay’s bi- 
ography on the famous Danish'thinker is a welcome addition to those 
previously made available in English. Ever since Walter Lowrie’s monu- 
mental Kierkegaard was published several decades ago, those who read 
Søren Kierkegaard in English have had to sift through the historical de- 
tails for themselves in order to distinguish among fact, fiction, and leg- 
end. Whereas the ghost of Lowrie’s Kierkegaard is virtually dead and 

‘gone, the Kierkegaard who took its place had a less sharply defined per- 
sonality. This changes, however, with Hannay’s new book. Hannay of- 
fers not a few of his own insights as he recreates the mind and personal- 
ity of Kierkegaard, some of which are as interesting as they are 
speculative, but he offers the skeptical reader a host of sources by 

‘which to check his interpretation. 

In a style that both lively and even-handed, Hannay traces Kierke- 
gaard’s development from his boyhood at the School of Civic Virtue to 
his years at the University of Copenhagen to his life as an author and re- 
ligious reformer. Recognizing the importance of placing Kierkegaard 
within his uniquely Danish context, Hannay weaves together a story in 
which the personal, familial, and intellectual influences on Kierkegaard 
come to life. Given the fact that the tendency to discuss Kierkegaard ex- 
clusively in his relation to Hegel, Schelling, or other German philoso- 
phers is due largely to an ignorance or lack of appreciation of:the writ- 
ings-and significance of Kierkegaard’s Danish contemporaries, Hannay’s 
correction here is refreshingly on target. Drawing (often heavily, he ad- 
mits, as do most Kierkegaard scholars) on the work of Bruce Kirmmse, 
the first several chapters sketch the historical background of the intel- 
lectual canvas upon which Kierkegaard himself painted when he first 
began to write. In addition to summarizing accurately and concisely the 
views of such influential figures as F. C. Sibbern, P. M. Møller, H. L. Mar- 
tensen, J. L. Heiberg, and J. P. Mynster, Hannay is able to place Kierke- 
gaard convincingly in a personal relationship to them and to their 
uniquely Danish contributions and interpretations of the trends that 
were admittedly set by German philosophers and theologians. While of 
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course the story of Sgren’s relationship to Regine Olsen is retold, the in- 
fluence of his father, Michael Pedersen Kierkegaard, is recounted, and 
the often virulent relationship to his brother, Peter Christian Kierke- 
gaard, is followed closely, the Danish intellectual context out of which 
Kierkegaard’s authorship emerged is given front-and-center position 
throughout the entire book. 

Hannay gives a penetrating analysis of Kierkegaard’s authorship itself, 
focusing often (but far from exclusively) on the pseudonymous works. 
For example, although many readers might be familiar with the thesis 
that The Sickness Unto Death can be seen as a companion piece to The 
Concept of Anxiety, far fewer know of the relationship between Prac- 
tice in Christianity and Philosophical Fragments (p. 393). Here, too, 
in offering his textual analysis, Hannay recreates the intellectual context 
out of which the themes in Kierkegaard’s works arose and in light of 
which they should be interpreted. For instance, he argues that the pre- 
occupation Kierkegaard had with the case of A. P. Adler (a priest who 
claimed to have had a revelation from God and was eventually dis- 
missed from his position) should not be overlooked when making sense 
of parts of works other than Two Ethical-Religious Essays (a text Kier- 
kegaard published that was directly occasioned by and aimed mostly at 
Adler as a “phenomenon”). 

While there is much to be celebrated in this work, there is at least one 
glaring error that cannot be overlooked. It occurs very early (p. 5), 
when the claim is made that P. M. Møller, one of Kierkegaard’s mentors 
at the University of Copenhagen, publicly recited three chapters of his 
never-to-be-finished novel, A Danish Student’s Tale, in 1924. No doubt 
the attentive reader can quickly see that what was meant was 1824, but 
this kind of historical error is quite troubling insofar as it occurs so soon 
in a book in which the historical details and dates are not relegated to 
the footnotes as mere afterthoughts. The reader is understandably 
caused to become concerned with the way the book will continue to un- 
fold when such an error occurs so early. Such a worry, however, slowly 
melts away, due not only to Hannay’s easy style but also to the high level 
of scholarship that he demonstrates consistently throughout the work. 
Hannay is to be lauded for incorporating into his book information 
found in the most recent commentaries that accompany each new vol- 
ume of the new scholarly edition of Søren Kierkegaards Skrifter (Seren 
Kierkegaard’s Writings) which are being written and edited by scholars 
in residence at the Sgren Kierkegaard Research Center in Copenhagen. 
Since these commentaries are available (as yet) only in Danish, the En- 
glish reader needs the assistance and direction of an informed scholar 
like Hannay in order to benefit from them. 

This book is highly recommended to anyone who is interested in the 
life or works of Kierkegaard. Even the Kierkegaard scholar will un- 
doubtedly learn something new from reading Hannay’s fine book.—Noel 
S. Adams, Marquette University. 


m. 
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HUGHES, Glenn, Stephen A. MCKNIGHT, and Geoffrey L. PRICE, editors. Poli- 


tics, Order and History: Essays on the Work of Eric Voegelin. Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001. 654 pp. Cloth, $95.00—As 
Stephen A. McKnight says in his introduction, this substantial collection 
of twenty-one original essays “explores the development of Eric 
Voegelin’s distinctive approach to politics and history from its early for- 
mulation in the 1980s to its culmination in the 1980s” (p. 17). Yet this 
volume is more than a chronological survey of Voegelin’s thought; it is a 
thoughtful and orderly reflection on and careful application of 
Voegelin’s general analysis and theoretical vocabulary to recent histori- 
cal and political currents and trends in literary criticism. Reflecting this, 
the essays are divided into four headings: (1) “Die politischen Reli- 
gionen,” (2) “Political Religions in a Secular Age,” (8) “Order and His- 
tory: Themes and Variations,” and (4) “Voegelin’s ‘Implicit’ Theory of 
Literary and Modern Cultural Criticism.” 

The first section takes its title from Voegelin’s until recently much ne- 
glected early work on political religions. The first essay, by Peter J. 
Opitz, explains Voegelin’s attempt at unveiling the essentially religious 
character in the ideological mass movements of the first half of the 
twentieth century, from Hegelianism to Nazism. Widespread relativism 
and atheism left unsatisfied what is not merely a common need but an 
existential experience in the deepest layer of the psyche, and these mass 
movements filled this void by offering the state as something holy and 
transcendent, the ens realissimum to which the people can submit 
themselves. However, embracing this offer, Voegelin argues, only deep- 
ens the spiritual crisis. Sandro Chignola’s essay further articulates the 
historical and biographical events that led to Voegelin’s emphasis on the 
importance of political symbols as experiences of order in history in Die 
politischen Religionen. Here we see how Voegelin defined his own 
work in reference to other thinkers, drawing upon Husserl, St. August- 
ine, and Plato, and opposing others, like Max Weber and Max Scheler. 
According to Voegelin, the philosopher’s role in the commonwealth is to 
ask questions about what is right and good, taking up “the task of under- 
standing and criticizing every form of politics” (p. 78). The third and 
fourth essays, by Klaus Vondung and Claus-Ekkehard Bärsch respec- 
tively, elaborate on Nazism’s religious aspect, focusing on its apocalyp- 
tic vision as contrasted with Judaeo-Christian apocalypses. The final es- 
say of this section, by Gilbert Weiss, is a valuable study of Voegelin’s 
criticism of Husserl in the years immediately after the publication of Die 
politischen Religionen, as presented through Voegelin’s correspon- 
dence with Alfred Schütz. 

Stefan Rossbach begins the second section with a study of Voegelin’s 
belief that the crisis of modernity is largely due to its gnostic account of 
the nature of evil; he further argues that this gnosticism can be detected 
on both sides of the superpowers that fought the Cold War. Geoffrey L. 
Price and Barry Cooper further this application to the post-Cold War 
era, Cooper looking specifically to the Quebec separatist movement in 
Canadian politics. The fourth essay, by S. N. Hisenstadt, articulates 
from a postmodern viewpoint the “place of sectarianism and heterodox- 
ies . . . in the shaping of modern civilization” (p. 32). Lastly, Stephen A. 
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McKnight discusses Voegelin’s contributions, via his notion of the sym- 
bolization of order, toward a resolution of the difficulties inherent in the 
contemporary study of history concerning the managing of data, the 
general method, and the overall significance of history. 

The third and longest section, focusing on Voegelin’s magnum opus, 
Order and History, begins with an essay by Bernhard W. Anderson con- 
sidering the first volume of the work, Israel and Revelation. Anderson 
argues that although Voegelin draws from the now questionable histori- 
cal critical methodology of Old Testament scholars in the mid-twentieth 
century, his work endures because of its less problematical focus on 
revelation as present in the “historically sensitive psyches” of individu- 
als such as Moses. Moshe Idel then analyzes Voegelin’s theory of reli- 
gion and metastasis in light of that of Gershom Scholem. Turning to the 
other volumes of Order and History, Zdravko Planinc claims that 
Voegelin’s philosophy is a naive, that is, Christian, form of Platonism; 
further, it is internally incoherent and self-contradictory. Terry Barker 
and Larry Schmidt respond to Planinc’s essay, arguing that a more care- 
ful reading of Voegelin shows that Planinc misunderstands certain key 
concepts, thereby rendering the latter’s criticism unsound. In one of the 
best essays of the volume, M. W. Sinnett interprets Plato’s Symposium 
in light of Voegelin’s idea of the “In-Between” character of human exist- 
ence, noticed most by the lover of wisdom. The sixth and seventh es- 
says, by William M. Thompson and Michael P. Morrissey, elucidate 
Voegelin’s understanding of gospel Christianity as a spectacular break- 
through in history. Morrissey summarizes with a somewhat triumphalis- 
tic air the recent deluge of research on the so-called historical Jesus, in- 
sisting that what any “educated Christian” (p. 468) can think about 
Christ has now been radically and irrevocably changed; but he advises 
that Voegelin’s thought be used to temper the critical historian’s inclina- 
tion to “miss the point” (p. 493) of early Christian history, that somehow 
Jesus of Nazareth did in fact inspire a religion, thus implying the pres- 
ence of a revelatory experience for which a plausible account must be 
given. 

Eugene Webb opens the final part of the work with a general account 
of Voegelin’s implicit theory of literature as the symbolization of two 
forms of orientation toward reality: the open, in which the soul em- 
braces reality at all levels, and the closed, which rejects or restrains it- 
self from the same. Along the same lines, Jack E. Trotter elucidates 
Voegelin’s theory of Greek tragedy and its development into the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, contrasting this account with that of the postmodern ni- 
hilistic approach of René Girard. The third essay, by Robert A. Watson, 
applies Voegelin’s approach to Milton’s personification of Chaos in Par- 
adise Lost. The final essay, by James L. Babin, argues that Voegelin’s 
end was always to manifest that personal existence consists in being a 
character in a drama to which one does not know the conclusion and of 
which one cannot be the master; rather, something—or someone—“Be- 
yond” is the incomprehensible boundary and storyteller, and we must be 
content to be a part of the story itself. 

This collection of essays has much to offer those familiar with 
Voegeliniana, but a beginner would have difficulties because of 
Voegelin’s extensive theoretical vocabulary—though McKnight’s intro- 
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duction goes some way toward remedying this. In addition, there is only 
a restrained willingness to evaluate directly the truth or falsity of 
- Voegelin’s theorles—one author says that this would not be the place to 
ask such a question (p. 69)—so0 someone with reservations about 
Voegelin will not find himself engaged by many of the essays. The ex- 
change between Planinc, Barker, and Schmidt is a beginning in this di- 
rection, and Weiss’s study of Voegelin’ s thought in statu nascendi pro- 
vides us with a good opportunity to ask whether it is a wind egg. Insofar 
as the notions of the symbolization of order and of metaxy seem to be 
fruitfully applied to historical situations and literature, there is indirect 
support for Voegelin’s continued relevance, and that itself is an accom- 
plishment.—Christopher A. Decaen, Thomas Aquinas College. 


HUSSERL, Edmund. Logik. Vorlesung 1902/03. Husserliana Materialien- 
bände, vol. 2. Edited by Elisabeth Schuhmann. Dordrecht: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2001. xvi + 311 pp. Cloth, $108.00. Allgemeine 
Erkenntnistheorie. Vorlesung 1902/03. Husserliana Materialienbinde, 
vol. 3. Edited by Elisabeth Schuhmann. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 2001. xvii + 259 pp. Cloth, $90.00—In 2000 and 2001 many 
conferences were held to commemorate the centenary of Logical Inves- 
tigations. In addition to these festive observances, a number of new 
publications of Husserl’s work related to the Investigations are appear- 
ing. The two volumes under review belong to that category. They are 
the texts of two courses Husserl gave concurrently in the winter semes- 
ter of 1902-03 at Göttingen, where he had begun to teach in 1901-02. In 
his first year he gave a course on logic and the theory of knowledge, in 
which he went through the ideas found in Logical Investigations, 
which, of course, had been published in 1900-01. In his second year at 
Göttingen, he split this material into two separate courses; one on logic 
and one on the general theory of knowledge, but both courses continued 
to rework the material of the Investigations. These two courses have 
now been published in the two volumes we are examining. What they 
offer, therefore, is Husserl’s own paraphrase of and commentary on the 
Investigations themselves. They are valuable as such, because they are 
more relaxed and more amplified: they contain more examples, more 
helpful repetition, some second-person address, and a more conversa- 
tional tone. These lectures illuminate Husserl’s writings in the way that 

` Heideggers published course material sheds light on his works. Fur- 
thermore, these books show how the material of the Investigations 
‘looked to Husserl when it was still fresh in his mind but when an inter- 
val of a few years had given him some critical distance to it. Husserl 
continued to review and use the material from these courses for other 
courses he gave at Göttingen in subsequent years. 
The two books are not published in the Husserliana proper but in a 
new subseries called “Materialienbdnde.” These are the second and 
third volumes in that series. Volumes in it differ from the regular 
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Husserliana editions by being more direct transcriptions of the manu- 
scripts, with less formal editing and fewer supplementary manuscripts. 
Many of the books planned for this series are courses, which by their na- 
ture require less extensive editorial work, but the famous and long-an- 
ticipated C-manuscripts on time will also appear in this series. I should 
also mention that besides the two volumes under review, two other 
books related to the Logical Investigations will soon have been pub- 
lished (one has just appeared, at the time of this writing); they deal with 
Husserl’s attempts in 1913-14 to revise the Sixth Logical Investigation. 
These two volumes, edited by Ulrich Melle, are to appear in Husserli- 
ana. All these materials will provide many resources for interpreting in 
depth the great book that began the phenomenological movement at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and influenced much of the philo- 
sophical thought of that era. 

Of the two volumes under review, the first, entitled Logik, largely 
goes over material found in the Prolegomena and the first Investigation. 
It covers such issues as the relationship between logic and psychology, 
the concept of logic as both a theoretic and a practical science, the rela- 
tionship between logical form and grammatical syntax, and the kinds of 
signs that are involved in speech. It also explores some detailed logical 
issues, such as the theory of judgmental form, negation, the quantity and 
quality of judgments, modality, relation, logical inference, pure mathe- 
sis, and the theory of probability. Much of the material in the last third 
of the book is quite technical and shows Husserl’s proficiency in formal] 
logic and his grasp of the issues being debated at the time. 

tt is interesting that in drawing the difference between logic and psy- 
chology, Husserl appeals to mathematics for his primary illustration or 
paradigm. He observes that arithmetic is the science of numbers, but 
numbers can only be given through the activity of counting, which is ob- 
viously a psychological act, and yet no mathematician would want to 
equate his science with that of psychology (pp. 9-10). Just as numbers 
can make up a domain different from psychology, so can logic and logi- 
cal forms be independent of it. Husserl thus argues from principles orig- 
inally laid down by his earlier philosophy of arithmetic. Throughout the 
book, pure logic is played off against arithmetic and its necessities of 
form, and arithmetic is seen as part of pure logic (p. 41). 

Another noteworthy item in the book is his extended appeal to 
Aristotle, especially for the notion of first philosophy (called “metaphys- 
ics” by Husserl) as the discipline that gets behind all of the partial sci- 
ences into a science of the whole, and that also examines the status of 
logical entities (pp. 10-18). Husserl also claims that logical deductions 
have an objective, interpersonal validity that transcends the psychologi- 
cal acts of any persons who may perform them; the persons will all have 
different mental activities, but they all are able to follow the same identi- 

. cal proof (pp. 23-6). Many authors are referred to: Locke, Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Mill, Sigwart, Stumpf, Bolzano, Brentano, Ueberweg, 
Bergmann. Occasional phrases can be very well formulated, such as his 
claim that his remarks about logic are “lauter Selbsverstdndlichkeiten” 
and still “Merkwürdigkeiten” (p. 26). This paradox is true of all philo- 
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sophical statements; once they are formulated and understood, they 
seem self-evident and practically trivial, but they still remain enigmatic. 
The mind is both at rest and aroused in them. 

There is a particularly interesting section on the relationship between 
pure logic and linguistic grammar (pp. 51-78), in which Husserl exam- 
ines the way in which linguistic expression is necessary for science. He 
mentions the fact that spoken words, besides expressing a meaningful 
content, also serve as indication signs that allow the listener to “intu- 
itively grasp the speaker as a person” (p. 53). An extensive treatment of 
the concept of presentation (Vorstellung, pp. 83-90) clarifies some of 
the difficult material in the fifth Investigation. It is remarkable, inciden- 
tally, how very often the word distinction arises in the book, the entire 
work is a process of making strategic distinctions. Husserl clarifies 
what he means by the state of affairs (Sachverhalt) as that which is ex- 
pressed by grammatically formed speech (p. 76), and he describes how 
such states of affairs are constituted when we make judgments (p. 93). 
He maintains that imagination or phantasms do not serve as the mean- 
ings of words, but he also claims that they are important as a kind of ful- 
fillment for meanings, one that is parallel to actual perception (pp. 68- 


7). 

The second book under review is entitled, Algemeine Erkenntnisthe- 
orie, a general theory of knowledge. This volume explores many of the 
issues that are treated in the sixth Investigation, such as the contrast be- 
tween perception and symbolic intending, intention and fulfillment, sen- 
sory and categorial acts, and the categorial formation of sensory experi- 
ence. It also contains several sections concerning the methodology 
followed in Husserl’s philosophy, describing his theory of knowledge as 
transcendental philosophy, showing how it is related to skepticism, and 
pointing out how the act of thinking—cogitatio—is given to us in an 
manner that escapes any possibility of doubt. 

The book begins, however, with a spirited refutation of psychologism, 
which Husserl calls “the mortal sin (Todsilnde) of the theory of knowl- 
edge” (pp. 9, 63, 193). He also wants to avoid seeing inferences as the 
work of what some philosophers call “the mechanisms of thinking”; are 
we to present some premises to ourselves “and then let the mechanism 
of thinking work for a while, and wait and see whether or not a new 
judgment gets fabricated” (p. 36)? He criticizes “this interpretation of 
logic as a kind of chemistry of judgments” that would take logical com- 
position as a “quasi chemical bonding of judgments” (p. 37). He wishes 
to discover, instead, the true origin of logic, “das echte logische 
‘Entspringen’”” (p. 28), a phrase that could well be used as an epigraph 
for his much later work, Experience and Judgment. He knows that the 
connection between logic and psychology is not easy to analyze: “The 
difficulties arise as soon as we make the relationships between the psy- 
chological and the logical the objects of our reflection” (p. 52). The na- 
ture of logical necessity is hard to formulate: what does it mean to say, 
“I cannot” in logic (p. 36)? Our access to our own acts of thinking is ob- 
scure: “Like the eye, reason does not perceive itself even as it makes all 
other things visible and knowable to us” (p. 3). 
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The way Husserl shows the “origin” (das Entspringen) of logic, 
knowledge, and objectivity is, of course, by exploring two major 
themes: the interaction between empty and filled intentions and the re- 
lationship between sensory experience and categorial formation. These 
explorations take him through an analysis of evidence and truth. Once 
again, the activity of counting and the phenomenon of numbers are used 
as paradigms for the constitution of logical entities (pp. 63-5). Husserl 
begins his analysis by criticizing a naive formulation of the theory of 
knowledge, the one that claims that “There is an object out there and it 
works on the subject. The result is the presentation (Vorstellung) in the 
subject, the perception...” (p. 83). This presentation is taken to be a lit- 
tle picture, a Bildchen. But science is not a system of pictures, and this 
approach leads, Husserl says, to the inescapable “thing in itself” that will 
never be given to us. He goes on to examine skepticism, claiming that in 
skepticism “reason is in conflict with itself’ (p. 85), but he also admits 
that a true theory of knowledge has to work its way through skepticism, 
which can legitimately be taken as an initial form of critical reflection 
Cpp. 87-9). 

His own positive resolution of the problem of objectivity begins with 
a study of symbolic (signitive) and perceptual intentions, and he de- 
scribes how, in perception, sensory data can be interpreted in different 
ways to give different perceptive meanings. Wittgenstein, as everyone 
knows, uses the duck-rabbit image to show this, but Husserl refers to 
“the well known Zeichenscherz, ‘Where is the cat’?” in which the same 
lines can be taken as either some branches of a tree or a cat (p. 101). 
His study of the contrast between perceptual and symbolic intentions 
requires that Husserl also treat pictorial intentionality, whether that of 
real pictures or of imagination, and he makes some fine remarks about 
the subtleties among all these intentions: “The landscape itself does not 
hang on the wall... even though we often express ourselves in that 
way” (p. 106). He also distinguishes between Auffassungssinn, which 
refers, for example, to the difference between the duck and the rabbit, 
and Auffassungsform, which deals with the difference between the per- 
ceptual, the pictorial, and the signitive ways of taking up the data of sen- 
sibility. 

As he continues his study of intentionality, Husserl observes that con- 
sciousness is neither a “box” into which objects are placed nor a “polyp” 
that stretches out to things (p. 114). He points out that intentionality 
grasps the identity of things, that we have a consciousness not only of 
fleeting appearances but also of “dieser Dieselbigkeit” (p. 119), and 
such consciousness enters into the domain of reason. Husserl discusses 
the role that names play in the complexities of thoughtful identification. 
He describes various degrees of identity and evidence (p. 125), and pro- 
vides a sensitive analysis of the way names belong to the things they 
name: they are not placed into the thing as further features of it, but 
work to hold the thing before us as what is named and identified (p. 
121). 

In categorial intentionality, we not only achieve an identity in our ex- 
perience of an object but make that identity thematic through a catego- 
rial expression. We raise our experience into the domain of intelligence 
and reason by introducing categoriality into our speech, our meanings, 
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and our objects. Husseri’s analyses of these topics (pp. 139-74) are col- 
orful and energetic; they develop some of the best philosophical mate- 
rial from the sixth Investigation. He observes, for example, that when 
we collect things into a group, “This unity is not given in a [sensory] per- 
ception, the ‘together’ doesn’t let itself be seen or grasped, but it comes 
to stand there for us through the collecting act...” (p. 141). An act of 
collecting gives us “not a new thing but a new object A and B, . . . the col- 
lection” (p. 153). Entire sentences then become expressions that serve 
to express “states of affairs, logically formed objects” (p. 142). Husserl 
expands the notion of intuition to include the categorial as well as the 
sensory, and the reason why he is able to do so is that he has the alterna- 
tive of empty and filled intentions to work with. Such higher-level inten- 
tions, of course, are founded on sensory experience, which yields the 
parts and wholes that are registered in categorial intuitions (p. 146). In 
his discussion of evidence, incidentally, Husserl makes an elegant con- 
trast between evidence and light that clarifies his understanding of this 
concept: “A light makes visible what was invisible, but evidence does 
not make visible; rather, it is the seeing itself” (p. 95). 

Once we have worked out particular categorial objects, they can be 
linked with one another into networks, and the role of logic as govern- 
ing such linkage comes into play. Logic serves to provide the ideal laws 

' of combination for authentic thinking (p. 183). We can combine catego- 
rial objects in ways that are contradictory; such wholes are still mean- 
ingful but they cannot be verified because they would require experi- 

-ences that annulled one another. Finally, Husserl concludes with some 
remarks about his own methodology and he uses the term “phenomeno- 
logical reduction” (p. 199), but here it signifies a turn to consciousness 
that excludes the objects that are intended. It has not yet gotten the 
meaning it will have in Ideas I and his other later works, where objects 
are included in its scope as the correlatives of intentional acts. 

Each of these volumes has one supplementary text. The first volume 
contains the beginning of Husserl’s 1901-02 course on the theory of 
knowledge, while the second contains the initial lecture of a course 
given in 1898-99 on the theory of knowledge and metaphysics. The in- 
troductions to both volumes, by Elisabeth Schuhmann, are very infor- 
mative and helpful. They explain the historical context of the courses as 
well as the use Husserl made of them later, and also give many pertinent 
selections from Husserl’s correspondence. In one letter Husserl says 
that these courses present his ideas far more clearly than the Investiga- 
tions do (vol. 3, p. ix). We are indebted to the editor for these volumes 
and the light they shed on Husserl’s early years in Gdttingen.—Robert 
Sokolowski, The Catholic University of America. 


JAPARIDZE, Tamar. The Kantian Subject: Sensus Communis, Mimesis, Work 
of Mourning. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2000. ix + 
168 pp. Cloth, $50.50; paper, $17.95—This interesting book has a double 
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project: One is to show that Kant’s third Critique, the Critique of Judg- 
ment, contains the solution to a deep difficulty apparently posed by the 
previous Critiques: how can the self-sufficient, autonomous Kantian 
subject have any relation to an Other, that is, transcend itself? The sec- 
ond project is to show that several twentieth-century philosophers and 
psychoanalysts, Freud as well as more recent continental and American 
writers, fall within the “explanatory range” of the third Critique, that 
Kant is their precursor. This second project, set out in the introduction, 
suffers a little from the brevity of the exposition, since a reader not fa- 
miliar with the psychoanalytic literature must rely on summary refer- 
ences to “work of mourning,” “mimetic identification,” “mouthwork,” 
and such to follow what is probably an excellent way to display the per- 
vasive importance of Kantian thought. 

The three chapters that constitute the body of the book, however, 
concentrate on a reading of the third Critique that anyone who has puz- 
zled over its situation in the critical triad, or on the way it tries to bring 
sensibility, understanding, and reason together, or on the apparently dis- 
proportionate space it allots to the sublime, will find well worth thinking 
through. 

Chapter 1, then, argues that the third Critique “binds” what appears 
up to this point as a mechanical aggregate into an organic system, that 
is, one whose parts are reciprocally means and ends, cause and effect. 
Kant’s philosophy is revolutionary in supplying to science “a limit as a 
foundation”; to do so it makes the subject, the organ of knowledge, into 
its object, and thus itself assumes an organic structure. Accordingly, the 
third Critique clarifies the organic character of the subject by showing 
the proximity of infinite reason and finite sensuousness within the sub- 
ject. Beauty is the sign that nature “exceeds” the laws of empirical 
knowledge and determinative judgment (which ranges particulars under 
pregiven concepts). It is rather reflective judgment (which finds con- 
cepts for given particulars) that can posit the explanatory principle of 
purposiveness. This principle allows us to view nature as if it had ends 
(as felt in aesthetic pleasure) and thus brings it into accord with the fi- 
nal ends of moral reason. 

In chapter 2 Kant is shown to introduce affectivity into Critical doc- 
trine, not as a third faculty on top of the cognition and desire of the first 
two Critiques, but as the condition of possibility for these—here is the 
important thesis of this chapter. This prior “I” is capable of an “affective 
identification” with others. It thus establishes a contemplative commu- 
nity concerned neither with a cognitive object nor with its desirous pos- 
session, but rather with the universality of the ego’s subjective liking. 
This liking is imputed to others in a sensus communis, a judgment of 
taste which is not quite conceptually formulable. The pleasure of 
beauty, assumed to be shared, is an “autoaffection” insofar as it lingers 
in and repeats for itself an objectless cognition, an interplay of the facul- 
ties that induce a “feeling of life”; it is thus the condition both of the sub- 
ject’s experience, its sensuousness, and of its transcendentality, its go- 
ing out beyond itself. 

Chapter 3 presents both an illuminating exposition and a novel inter- 
pretation of the sublime, which puts it, against Kant’s own estimation, in 
the center of the Critical enterprise. The sublime is not an object but an 
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affective stirring of the mind as, in the face of nature’s immensity, it 
strains to rise from the sensible to the supersensible. The centrality of 
the sublime lies just in this expansion of the mind into the transfinite 
realm of morality. Though no cognizable representation of the infinite is 
possible, there can be a direct presentation, a blink-of-the-eye vision, in 
which the temporal progression by which numerical magnitude was 
cognitively apprehended in the first Critique yields to a temporal “re- 
gression” by which the infinite is aesthetically comprehended in one pic- 
ture, like the starry sky, that triggers the sense of the sublime. This pic- 
ture is not a Platonic imitation of Being but an analogical material “sign” 
which shares the organic structure of the mind. The chapter ends by 
showing how the reflective judgment of taste is the fitting intermediary 
between sense and reason. 

The conclusion considers the language of the transcendent domain 
for which Kant has many names, none of which, however, convey dis- 
cursive meaning. Earlier the aesthetic was said to close the gap be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical realms; now it is to unify cogni- 
tive discourse and transcendent ineffability. As beauty was dependent 
on the affective consensus of a community in “silent communication,” 
so morality depends on contentless language: The Kantian “ought” con- 
veys no knowledge. This transcendental reason is shown to require a 
nonliteral language whose potency lies not in conceptual meaning but 
just in the very fact of sensuous communication. This reduction—or el- 
evation—of noumenal speech to sensuous sound which is yet not mere 
noise is, at the least, an intriguing notion, the last of many to be gleaned 
from this work rich in insights.—Eva Brann, St. John’s College. 


KALLENBERG, Brad J. Ethics as Grammar: Changing the Postmodern Sub- 
ject. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2001. xv + 329 pp. 
Cloth, $39.95—This book outlines Wittgenstein’s criticisms of tradi- 
tional philosophy and shows the impact of Wittgenstein’s therapeutic 
approach to philosophy on theologian Stanley Hauerwas’s approach to 
Christian ethics, on the one hand, and argues that Hauerwas’s approach 
to ethics overcomes aporias, contradictions, central to Wittgenstein’s 
philosophical method, on the other. Given the ambition of the project, 
this book ought to be of interest both to theologians and philosophers 
interested in the complex and interesting authorships of both Wittgen- 
stein and Hauerwas. 

Chapter 1, “Working on Oneself,” argues that Wittgenstein’s author- 
ship is designed to lead the reader therapeutically through a series of 
self-consuming stages of understanding in order to change both himself 
and his reader. In chapter 2, “Ethics as Aesthetics,” Kailenberg argues 
that Hauerwas’s view that moral judgment is akin to aesthetic judgment 
is influenced by Wittgenstein’s views of ethics, aesthetics, and philo- 
sophical therapy. Chapter 3, “This Complicated Form of Life,” presents 
the way in which the trajectory of Wittgenstein’s thinking about 
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language and philosophy shows itself in the way in which Wittgenstein’s 
concept of “form” changes: from logical form of language to form of life. 
In chapter 4, “Ethics as Politics,” Kallenberg defends Hauerwas from his 
critics who charge that he is a “sectarian, tribalist, fideist” (p. 119) by ar- 
guing that a proper understanding of Christianity shows that to be Chris- 
tian is to be a member of a particular form of community, membership 
in which is incompatible with the following truth conditions for fideism: 
(1) the message of Christianity can be translated into the language of po- 
litical liberalism; (2) it is possible to understand the language of Chris- 
tianity without being a practicing Christian; and (3) meaning is refer- 
ence. Chapter 5, “Back to the Rough Ground,” argues that the sort of 
structure Aristotle assigns to phronesis, practical wisdom, is similar to 
the form of understanding Wittgenstein’s seeks to cultivate in overcom- 
ing philosophical perplexity by “seeing connections” between different 
but similar uses of language. In the sixth and final chapter, “Ethics as 
Grammar,” Kallenberg proposes that Hauerwas’s project of moral theol- 
ogy consists of a Wittgensteinian investigation into the grammar of the 
ethical language of practicing Christians. By clarifying the language of a 
particular community, Hauerwas is, however, able to transcend the lim- 
its of Wittgenstein’s therapeutic method and make positive universal 
claims (p. 254). The book culminates in forty-five pages of notes, bibli- 
ographies of Hauerwas and Wittgenstein, a general index, and an index 
of Hauerwas and Wittgenstein quotations introduced in the book. 

In its goal to explicate the way in which Wittgenstein’s writings have 
influenced Hauerwas’s reflections on Christian ethics, the argument of 
this book is a success. Kallenberg offers a reading of the development 
of Wittgenstein’s thinking from his early, middle, and late writings and a 
reading of the trajectory of Hauerwas’s work that shows real lines of in- 
fluence. Especially compelling is Kalienberg’s account of the way in 
which Wittgenstein’s clarification of understanding a word or formula 
as knowing how to go on with using the word or applying the formula in 
novel applications (p. 60 and following) influences Hauerwas’s view of 
his goal as a theologian (p. 242). 

Whether Kallenberg makes a convincing case for his reading of 
Wittgenstein is another question. Even though he defends his reading of 
the development of Wittgenstein’s thought within the standard scholarly 
literature, a key debate on this development is missing from his discus- 
sion. Central to the debate over Wittgenstein’s philosophy is question of 
how to understand the key distinction between showing and saying. 
Elizabeth Anscombe understands Wittgenstein’s goal in the Tractatus to 
be the establishment of the limit to language in order to point to “deep 
inexpressible insights.” This view, the standard one, has recently under- 
gone an important challenge by Cora Diamond, who argues that 
Wittgenstein’s project is precisely to persuade us that after we have said 
all that can be said, there is nothing else to be shown (The Realistic 
Spirit: Wittgenstein, Philosophy, and the Mind [Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1991]). Kallenberg, who sides with Anscombe, needs to explain why it is 
reasonable to do so. This general problem shows up at various points. 
For example, Kallenberg claims that “the senseless propositions of the 
Tractatus, insofar as they can express (ausdrucken) logical form, can 
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still direct those who surmount them to see the world rightly” (p. 18). If 
true, this interpretive claim is important, but we get no textual süpport 
for this claim. 

Ethics as Grammar is well worth the read insofar as it clarifies i in de- 
tail important connections between Wittgenstein, understood in one 
way, and Hauerwas’s moral theology, and shows one theologian’s strug- 
gle to clarify these connections. Kallenberg’s interpretation of Wittgen- 
stein is, however, at crucial points underdeveloped —-uames Peterman, 
University of the South (Sewanee). 


LANGE, Marc. Natural Laws in Scientific Practice. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. xvi + 348 pp. Cloth, $60.00—One might view the lit- 
erature on laws of nature as dividing into two camps: the “metaphysical” 
advocates of laws as objective realities beyond any actual regularities, 
and the “antimetaphysical” skeptics. Hard-liners in both camps will find 
much to disagree with in Marc Lange’s Natural Laws in Scientific 
Practice, I mean that as a compliment to Lange’s work. ` 

Lange declines to offer a reductive account of laws of nature. Nei- 
ther, however, does he regard the category of law as bearing only prag- 
matic significance. It makes a substantive difference, according to 
Langé, whether. we regard a certain claim as expressing a law or an acci- 
dental generalization, and he aims to articulate that difference. Lange 
seeks the “root commitment” that one undertakes in coming to believe 
of a certain proposition that it expresses a law. His analysis is subtle 
and somewhat technical but the reader who works through the details 
will be well rewarded. 

Nelson Goodman and others have suggested that laws are distinct 
from accidental generalizations in their ability to receive confirmation 
from observations of their positive instances. Lange almost agrees, ar- 
guing that laws, unlike accidental generalizations, can receive what he 
terms “inductive confirmation,” where a hypothesis h is confirmed in- 
ductively just in case the evidence that confirms it confirms each of h’s 
predictions (regarded as subjunctive conditionals with antecedents in- 
cluding both unexamined and counterfactual circumstances) within a 
certain “suitable” range. 

Lange argues that an advantage to the pursuit of an “inductive strat- 
egy”—the attempt to confirm a hypothesis believed to express, if true, a 
natural law—is that, unlike noninductive confirmation, such a strategy 
requires no background beliefs regarding which instances happen to be 
actual. After all, if such an inductive strategy succeeds, then confirma- 

' tion extends to predictions with counterfactual as well as actual ante- 
cedent circumstances. The “best set” of inductive strategies is therefore 
precisely those aimed at discovering the truths that express natural 
laws. 
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However, there is a hitch. According to Lange, “it is a law that h” can 
be true even when h fails to express a true generalization about actual 
instances. “It is a law that h” does not even supervene on the actual 
world’s nonnomic facts. Consequently the root commitment cannot be 
concerned with finding just truths that express laws. Instead, Lange 
takes inductive strategies to be aimed at finding laws that are associated 
with reliable inference rules, where such reliability is to be evaluated 
with respect to the range of purposes that practitioners have in employ- 
ing that rule. 

Thus, in coming to believe that h expresses a law in a given possible 
world, we undertake the “root commitment” “that one result of carrying 
out the best set of inductive strategies for us to pursue, in order to learn 
what we want to know regarding this possible world, is belief in the reli- 
ability of the inference rule understood to correspond to h” (p. 196). 

Lange explores the consequences of his views for a number of impor- 
tant philosophical issues, such as intertheoretic relations and whether 
there are laws about biological species. (He, argues that in disciplines 
such as physiology it is perfectly reasonable to think that there are spe- 
cies-specific laws, while evolutionary biologists would find such gener- 
alizations unreliable for their purposes.) 

One might suspect that relativizing the best set of inductive strategies 
to the purposes of a given discipline makes the nomic status of a natural 
law conventional. Lange rejects such an interpretation of his view, how- 
ever, since this relativization simply determines the range of “suitable” 
counterfactual circumstances that must be taken into account. Nomic¢ 
status remains objective. 

I am not convinced that Lange’s analysis can sustain this objectivity 
claim. Lange holds that when pursuing an inductive strategy with re- 
spect to a given body of data, we commit to a single inference rule that 
is suggested by those data. This rule (unlike other rules that may be 
consistent with the data) expresses what it would take for unexamined 
cases of the phenomenon under investigation to behave in the same way 
as the examined instances. Lange acknowledges that such judgments 
presuppose a “shared sense” of similarity of behavior, but says little 
about the basis of this shared sense. One might worry whether our judg- 
ment that a rule is reliable enough “for our purposes” might be influ- 
enced in part by whether the rule accords with this shared sense. (For 
example, the much-discussed Akaike Information Criterion for model 
choice attempts to balance fit-+to-data with “simplicity” measures.) 
Lange also claims that no more than one hypothesis can be suggested by 
the data. But natural laws are typically expressed using parameters the 
values of which are known only to lie within a certain range of values. 
The data are seen to support not one hypothesis but a class of closely re- 
lated but strictly speaking incompatible hypotheses. This feature of sci- 
entific practice suggests that Lange needs at least to qualify this claim. 

Such reservations notwithstanding, Natural Laws in Scientific Prac- 
tice deserves attention from anyone seeking a deeper understanding of 
current issues in philosophy of science.—Kent Staley, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. 
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LONG, R. James, and Maura O’CARROLL, SND. The Life and Works of Richard 
Fishacre, O.P.: Prolegomena to the Edition of his Commentary on the 
Sentences. Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fiir die Hersausgabe un- 
gedrukter Texte aus der mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt, bd. 21. Munich: 
Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1999. 235 pp. 
Paper, n. p.—In this preliminary volume of the forthcoming edition of 
Richard Fishacre’s opus magnum, his Commentary on the Sentences, 
Professor Long and Dr. O’Carroll review in an informative and engaging 
manner Fishacre’s life and writings. Composed of five chapters sup- 
ported by a substantial bibliography and graced with an appendix, the 
volume treats successively Fishacre’s life, painstakingly reconstructed 
from local archival, episcopal, and royal records, the range of his writ- 
ings, the scope of the Sentences in particular, and the manuscripts in 
which that work is preserved as well as the general editorial principles 
for the edition. 

As Dr. O’Carroll masterfully shows in her chapter on Fishacre’s life, 
Richard Fishacre came from a family of Norman descent belonging to 
the English lower nobility and having branches in both southwestern 
England and Dublin, Ireland. Fishacre himself was born in South De- 
von, England, received his primary education in.the diocesan schools, 
and went to Oxford to pursue his university degree. It was probably at 
Oxford that Fishacre entered the Dominican order, after finishing his 
arts degree, and thereafter began his formal study of theology. Incept- 
ing under the first tenant of the Dominican chair of theology at Oxford, 
Robert Bacon, Fishacre became a regent master in his own right and re- 
mained such until his premature death in 1248. 

Fishacre’s Commentary was probably produced when he was already 
a master of theology, contrary to the subsequent medieval practice 
whereby such commentaries were produced by bachelors of theology, 
and was the first commentary on the Sentences at Oxford. Yet, as Long 
indicates, there are other works now identified besides the Commen- 
tary: a commentary on St. Augustine’s De haeresibus; three disputed 
questions: one on Christ’s ascension, one on the eternity of the world, 
and one on the nature of light; and some sermons. Known to have ex- 
isted at one point but now apparently lost is a commentary on the 
Psalms. 

The Commentary on the Sentences itself, extant in sixteen manu- 
scripts, shows the breadth of Fishacre’s learning in the philosophical 
and theological literature then recently translated from the Greek and 
Arabic: Aristotle, Avicenna, and Averroes as well as much of Arabic sci- 
ence were known to Fishacre. More closely related to Fishacre’s own 
time and place were the writings of Robert Grosseteste with whose 
views Fishacre often disagreed, while Fishacre’s own Commentary and 
quaestiones drew the attention of Richard Rufus, St. Bonaventure, St. 
Albert the Great, and Robert Kilwardby. As Long reports, one of the me- 
dieval hagiographers of St. Thomas Aquinas even claimed that Aquinas 
wanted to obtain a copy of Fishacre’s Commentary for his own perusal. 

In conclusion, Long and Carroll have produced a volume that presents 
all the essential information for understanding the pending edition and 
placing the work it profers in its proper historical context. The 
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manuscript descriptions are a welter of details and the photographic re- 
productions of the manuscripts are clearly and beautifully printed. All 
research libraries should order the present volume and its successors in 
order to have at the disposal of scholars this remarkable tool whereby 
to advance our understanding of medieval philosophy and theology.— 
Timothy B. Noone, The Catholic University of America. 


LoWE, E. Jonathon. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Mind. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000. xiii + 318 pp. Cloth, $65.00—Recent 
years have witnessed an unprecedented proliferation of introductory 
texts in the philosophy of mind, many of them (like the volume under re- 
view) written by eminent practitioners in the field. Never before have 
so many choices been available. Lowe’s book was written, we are told 
in the preface, in part in order to combat two trends: (1) ‘a tendency to 
treat the philosophy of mind as if it is exhausted by the mind/body prob- 
lem, with its attendant catalogue of “isms”; and (2) a growing propensity 
to carry on as if philosophers of mind are nothing more than junior part- 
ners within the cognitive science community, and to downplay the more 
traditional metaphysical concerns associated with the subject in the 
past. In contrast, Lowe discusses, in detail, not just the mind/body prob- 
lem but mental content, sensations and appearances, perception, 
thought and language, rationality and artificial intelligence, action and 
the will, and personal identity and self-knowledge. He does so from a 
traditional metaphysical perspective (though one informed, and impres- 
sively so, by the relevant empirical findings). 

One would think that such breadth must be accompanied by a sacri- 
fice in depth, but Lowe packs a remarkable amount into each chapter. 

` The target audience is those students who have had some previous ex- 
posure to philosophy, as well as advanced undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. Lowe expresses the hope that professional philosophers will bene- 
fit from it as well. Helpful summaries are included at the end of each 
chapter. 

Lowe argues for a non-Cartesian substance dualism concerning the 
mind (a position not often recognized in contemporary discussions), the 
key claim of which is the denial of the identity of a person with his body, 
on the grounds that the two have distinct persistence conditions. He 
emphasizes the subjectivity of the mental, suggesting that any form of 
physicalism will have difficulty accounting for the “central facts” of con- 
sciousness and subjectivity. In the chapter on mental content Lowe dis- 
cusses issues concerning causal relevance, semantic externalism, and 
naturalistic theories of representation. He is skeptical of the notion of 
narrow content, and remains unconvinced by the various attempts to re- 
duce (or provide sufficient conditions for) mentality in so-called natu- 
ralistic terms. 

In a chapter on perception Lowe examines the benefits and costs of 
causal theories ‘and disjunctive theories, arguing convincingly that the 
latter offer no advantage over the former concerning susceptibility to 
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skeptical challenges. Here one finds as well a helpful discussion of com- 
putational and ecological theories of perception. Concerning thought 
and language Lowe argues for-a mutual dependence view similar to 
Davidson’s, and doubts whether concepts are truly attributable to non- 
human animals, who appear to lack the capacity for self-reflection 
which is in his view essential to proper conceptual thought. 

A few minor complaints: Lowe refers to his own work (along with 
much else) constantly throughout the book. In my view this is less ap- 
propriate in an introductory text than it would be in a professional 
monograph written for one’s peers. Also, it seems to me that the quality 
of argumentation in the second half of the book is markedly lower than | 
that of the first. Though he does, as indicated above, make soft commit- 
ments on a number of issues in the first half, for the most part Lowe 
there remains quite objective and circumspect. In the latter half of the 
book, by contrast, the discussion seems to me less even and more ten- 
dentious. For example, in the chapter on rationality Lowe considers the 
claims of those who contend that human beings have been experimen- 
tally shown to be irrational. He protests that unless Aristotle, Frege, and 
Russell had been “capable of reasoning correctly a good deal of the 
time” we could have no reason for accepting their logical theories (p. 
203). However, Lowe is here arguing with a straw man; no one in the de- 
bate holds that human beings are irrational all of the time, or that some 
of them do not in fact accomplish impressive feats a good deal of the 
time. What some do deny is that human beings are, on the only criteria 

. we have for judging such matters, and on balance, rational creatures. 
Now Lowe has other arguments against his opponents here (some of 
which fare better); I focus on this example only as an illustration of the 
way in which the positions adopted and the arguments given in favor of 
them in the second half of the book are somewhat disappointing. It 
should be said in fairness that I have much less sympathy with the views 
defended in the second half (including voluntarism, libertarianism, and 
the rejection of the causal theory of action) than with those promoted in 
the first, and this has no doubt influenced my judgment. 

These reservations aside, I can say that this is probably the best book 
of its kind (on philosophy of mind in the broadest sense) that has ever 
been written.—Brad Majors, Kansas State University. 


MAHONEY, Daniel. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn: The Ascent from Ideology. Lan- 
ham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2001. xiv + 200 pp. Cloth, $65.00; paper, 
$21.95—To begin with the bad news. Mahoney does not write well. He 
moves in perplexing ways from the stylistic register of the journalistic, 
to that of the scholarly, to political philosophy and back again. His 
knowledge of Russian seems shaky or doubtful. The key work of 
Georges Nivat is given a handsome accolade but is never engaged seri- 
ously. It is not clear whether he is aware of the publication of the third 
volume of The Red Wheel, March 1917, in the original, but also in French 
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translation (true, nobody seems in a hurry to translate it in English). 
This volume would have strengthened Mahoney’s argument. 

Fortunately, the small monograph abounds in other merits, and so the 
balance inclines in its favor. Mahoney understands fully and correctly 
where the value of Solzhenitsyn should be sought: not primarily in the 
area of the aesthetic, because among his contemporaries Vladimir 
Nabokov and Ivan Bunin, Mikhayl Bulgakov and Boris Pasternak, and 
perhaps even Communists such as Leonid Leonov and others surpass 
him. Rather, we should look for the achievements of a man of courage 
and of towering ethical virtue, and for the merits of a writer who man- 
aged to combine the literary, the historical documentary, the philosoph- 
ical, and, yes, the religious, in a coherent and original (or rarely encoun- 
tered) synthesis. To do this, Mahoney shrewdly chooses to concentrate 
on the later works of Solzhenitsyn rather than the early ones. It is pre- 
cisely in these works written in old age (partly the result of his personal 
experience during the long years of exile in Switzerland and in Vermont, 
partly the result of a new look at Russia, after his return) that a wider 
horizon of philosophy and of political analysis becomes evident. 

It is known that after his famous Harvard speech (1978) Solzhenitsyn 
became persona non grata in the circles of the Western intelligentsia. It 
is equally true that only from this point on he disclosed himself as a true 
and consistent Christian conservative, one who could not be counted 
upon to echo submissively the latest slogans of the Western “media 
elites.” To counteract him, critics began accusing him of extremism of 
all kinds: the comparison to the Ayatollah was the most current coin. 
This was all mendacious nonsense, as even moderately knowledgeable 
people realized all along, and as Mahoney makes now abundantly clear 
in a calm, detailed, and convincing manner. 

Solzhenitsyn was not particularly ideological in his early years and 
works. He was, however, a committed Christian and his much-maligned 
(and exaggerated) critiques of Western society provide a neat parallel 
with the expressions and judgments of Pope John Paul I, even though 
the latter are held in a subtler and more sophisticated mode. Solzhen- 
itsyn’s merit is that he began to articulate a practical set of suggestions 
for a society that would be framed by Eastern Christian principles: 
something that has often been declared impossible. (The argument ran 
that only Western Christianity can provide a kind of cohabitation with 
rationally democratic political forms.) Solzhenitsyn countered by tak- 
ing as his starting point the great Russian statesman Pyotr Stolypin, who 
in the early years of the twentieth century worked toward broader eco- 
nomic and political liberties while maintaining a tough law and order 
stance. These beginnings (unfortunately nipped in the bud by this prime 
minister’s assassination, not less than by the Imperial Court’s indiffer- 
ence and lack of support) were picked up and developed by Solzhen- 
itsyn into the outlines of a political philosophy that Mahoney character- 
izes as being placed somewhere between Tocqueville and De Gaulle. 
While Solzhenitsyn is indeed in favor of a strong central power, he is 
also an enthusiast of local and municipal kinds of democracy: the two 
poles controlling and correcting each other. Self-governance, grass- 
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roots opinions, municipal and “small area” democracy he sees as grow- 
ing out of the Russian Orthodox medieval tradition of zemstvos (local 
assemblies). 

The most important aspect of the “ascent from ideology” of 
Solzhenitsyn and of the Eastern European countries that he speaks 
about is, according to Mahoney’s judicious interpretation, the spiritual 
frame being proposed. Inner development, openly embracing “repen- 
tance and self-limitation,” understanding the political within the hori- 
zons of the eternal and subordinating the former to the latter: these are 
some of the key points of Solzhenitsyn’s old-age work. What is highly in- 
teresting is, again, the way in which this kind of framework proves to be 
analogous to many of the best Roman Catholic views, from St. August- 
ine to the current holder of the Petrine throne. Mahoney does not insist 
on such parallels, but he certainly allows the reader to infer them. 

His book is a good introduction not only to a thinker who is much 
more interesting than usually believed, but is also a valuable addition to 
the ongoing debate on what will or should follow modernity and “post- 
modernity.”—Virgil Nemoianu, The Catholic University of America. 


MARCEL, Gabriel. Gabriel Marcel’s Perspectives-on “The Broken World.” 
Translation, Preface and Foreword by Katherine Rose Hanley. Intro- 
duction by Ralph McInerny. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 
1998. 242 pp. Paper, $25.00. Dot the I and The Double Expertise (Two 
One Act Plays). Translated and Introduced by Katherine Rose Hanley. 
Directed by John Morrison. Performed by New York City Professional 
Actors of The Marcel Theater Project. New York: Europadisk, 2001. 
Compact disk, $20.00—Many philosophers have also been littérateurs. 
Plato, Voltaire, Nietzsche, Camus, Sartre, and Maritain are just a few. 
However, has there ever been a philosopher who was both a littérateur 
and a musician/composer? Moreover, has there been a philosopher 
whose musical compositions and literary works were actually integral 
to his philosophical writings? . Gabriel Marcel (1889-1973) most proba- 
bly holds a unique position in history. He might well be the only thinker 
whose philosophical works developed progressively from his musical 
compositions and his literary dramas, a development through which 
probative philosophical reflection served to clarify, to illumine, the sen- 
timents of the resonances of his music and the meanings of the existen- 
tial anxieties of his dramatic characters. 

Marcel explained that his own creative experience had three concen- 
tric rings or levels. The innermost ring was appropriately his music, 
which expressed his deep, inward feelings. His improvised piano com- 
positions were notated by his wife and sought to bring almost fifty of his 
favorite poems to full expression as songs. Marcel believed that his mu- 
sic communicated the themes of his interior life through a type of con- 
sciousness which was beyond eris or philosophical argumentation. 
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Accordingly, he advised that “those who have an affinity for music will 
have a privileged disposition” for engaging his philosophic thought (p. 
22). 

The second ring was his drama, his “theater of inquiry,” and inquiry it 
truly was, for Marcel’s dramas were not mere illustrations of his philo- 
sophic ideas. His theater was not just a stage for string-manipulated 
puppets to enact the propagandized ideologies of a controlling master. 
Marcel’s dramas played a prospective role. As dramaturge, he was an 
explorer venturing into uncharted regions of human experience, and as 
philosopher, he was like a cartographer who comes later to map out the 
territory (p. 25). The creative process was dramatic imagination fol- 
lowed by philosophical reflection such that his theater is indeed an in- 
dispensable prelude to accessing his philosophy. 

Marcel’s thirty-some dramas were always chronologically prior by as 
many as five to fifteen years to his philosophic essays. Through his dra- 
mas, Marcel inquired into the “fundamental antinomies” of human expe- 
rience, such as hope and despair, love and hate, fidelity and betrayal, 
charity and selfishness, and faith and unbelief. The dramatic characters 
enflesh and speak the existential antinomies which affect their lives. By 
the playing out of their longings and tensions, Marcel was better able to 
perceive what animated and informed various existential stances, and 
thereby more lucidly develop his own philosophical stance. 

His approach to his philosophic work, the outermost ring, was guided 
by the concrete, lived experiences of his dramatic characters. In fact, 
Marcel’s commitment to what he termed as “concrete philosophy” was 
so vital that it even “was a ground rule for discussion among the groups 
who gathered at his home that any [philosophical] issues had to be con- 
„sidered concretely in terms of the experience of someone living that sit- 
uation” (p. 22). 

Because of his emphasis on the “concrete,” Marcel denounced ab- 
stract, system-building philosophy done by sterile academics suffering 
from their occupational hazard of conceptual sclerosis. Such sclerotic 
philosophy fails to cope with the real character of human existence, the 
desperately tragic as well as the spiritually hopeful. 

Marcel also rejected the typical objectively neutral writing style of ac- 
ademics. Most of his philosophical essays, written in the style of a per- 
sonal journal or diary, are laden with first person perspectives, autobio- 
graphical accounts, and allusions to his dramas. Consequently, reading 
Marcel’s essays can be a challenging, if not frustrating, endeavor for aca- 
demic philosophers who are not partial to what appears to be concep- 
tual vagaries and obscure references. 

Meeting this challenge is precisely the task to which K. R. Hanley has 
devoted so much of her scholarly career. This book and CD taken to- 
gether as a composite work present a comprehensive introduction to 
Marcel’s unique way of philosophizing. Hanley duly respects Marcel’s 
“concentric rings” creative process and offers those who wish to engage 
his philosophy a very clearly marked course of access. Her interpretive 
preface and foreword, her copious notes throughout the book, her de- 
tailed bibliographical and bibliobiographical appendices, and her well- 
spoken introductions to the CD’s one-act plays impart a familiarity with 
Marcel’s creativity which enables a more penetrating understanding of 
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his works. Seeming conceptual vagaries are clarified and apparent ob- 
scure references are specifically identified so that readers of the book 
or listeners to the CD will not have frustrating indecipherability eclipse 
their efforts at aesthetic appreciation and philosophical comprehension. 

Perspectives on “The Broken World” includes Hanley’s new transla- 
tions of Marcel’s four-act play, “The Broken World,” and his follow-up 

essay, “Concrete Approaches to Investigating the Ontological Mystery.” 
The inclusion of both of these works in this book is especially worth- 
while since, as Marcel intended, the works originally appeared together 
in the same volume in 1933. Hanley’s translations are quite smooth, sig- 
nificant improvements over previous renditions. In regard to the play’s 
excellent translation, Ralph McInerny was moved to remark, “It reads 
easily and with almost no sense that the very idiomatic English is replac- 
ing a very idiomatic French. No one but Katherine Rose Hanley ‘could 
have provided such a translation” (p. 11). 

Insofar as clarifying philosophical points and identifying references, 
Hanley’s meticulous scholarship is evident, for one example, with her 
detailed “Geographic Glossary of Places Mentioned in ‘The .Broken 
World” (pp. 237-8). As another example, her translation of “Concrete 
Approaches . . .” includes numerous endnotes which employ an abbrevi- 
ation code designating the specific notes which variously offer name 
identifications, drama references, explanations of philosophical con- 
cepts and terms, and comments about Marcel’s other texts or texts 
about Marcel. As mentioned, Hanley has distinctly marked an access 
road leading to a full and fruitful engagement of Marcel’s complemen- 
tary drama and philosophy. 

At some time, probably in the 1920s, Marcel had a profound religious 
experience, which ultimately led him in 1929 to become baptized and 
join the Catholic Church. Reflecting on his embracing of Catholicism, 
Marcel later wrote that without this experience, he would not have writ- 
ten “The Broken World” (p. 209), and, one assumes, he would not have 
written “Concrete Approaches...” This play and essay mark a capital 
moment in the evolution of Marcel’s thought because, as all evidence in- 
dicates, these are the first works in which Marcel decidedly becomes a 
Catholic littérateur and a Catholic philosopher. 

The specific themes, which the characters play out in “The Broken 
World,” are historically contextualized within Paris of the early 1930s, 
but are poignantly relevant to our current society. As Hanley describes 
it (p. 14), Paris at the time harbored a society of elites who had lost any 
meaningful sense of life and were frantically pursuing some “meaning” 
by living with abandon through pleasure seeking and sexual libertinism. 
A wholesale prochoice morality dominated, as only an individual's free 
choice mattered and any conventional or traditional norm was ridiculed. 

Christiane Chesnay, the main character, suffers from an enervating 
despair due to the suicide of her friend, which ruptured her seemingly 
neat, successful, and self-indulgent world. Her response is a deep desire 
for an authentically meaningful life, an exigency for being. The ending, 
which Hanley calls a “surprise,” is a positive one in that Christiane expe- 
riences a metanoia which is a testimony to the power of prayer and the 
light of grace. 
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“Concrete Approaches .. .” reflects on “The Broken World” to provide 
a succinct overview of the main methods and themes of Marcel’s 
thought. The central importance of this essay was rightly affirmed by 
Etienne Gilson who observed that the essay “is to Marcel’s work what 
the Introduction to Metaphysics was for that of Henri Bergson” (p. 
166). 

The basic question of the essay is simply, “Who am I?—Is Life (Being) 
empty or full?” In exploring this question, Marcel introduces virtually all 
of the main themes and features of his philosophy, such as: problem ver- 
sus mystery; presence versus distance; availability (disponibilité) ver- 
sus unavailability; first- versus second-level reflection; his method of in- 
quiry through recollection and reflection; and, his opposition to 
scientism, positivism, and rationalistic philosophical idealism. How- 
ever, what emerges as perhaps the essay’s most profound message is 
that Marcel, the Catholic philosopher, teaches that the supernatural vir- 
tue of hope genuinely arises in its purity and intensity in those situations 
wherein total despair is a real temptation (p. 27). 

The one-act plays in the CD were originally written in 1936 (“Dot the 
T^) and 1937 (“The Double Expertise”). Though the professional dra- 
matic readings and the musical ambiance of Marcel’s 1946 piano compo- 
sition “Le Double” thoroughly captivate one’s aesthetic sense, and 
though Hanley’s introductions do initiate one’s understanding, amplifi- 
cation is needed for a robust philosophic interpretation. The plays were 
propadeutic to one of Marcel’s major works, Creative Fidelity, origi- 
nally published in 1940 as Du Refus à Vinvocation. The plays are, in a 
sense, literary photos in need of philosophical captions. Therefore, in 
order to amplify one’s understanding, it would be worthwhile to read 
Creative Fidelity as well as the plays’ scripts in Hanley’s, Two One Act 
Plays: Dot the I and The Double Expertise (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1986), and Hanley’s analyses of the plays in her Dramatic Ap- 
proaches to Creative Fidelity (Lanham: University Press of America, 
1987). 

The principal theme of both plays is the fidelity of marriage, and be- 
cause the plays inquire about such phenomena as broken marriages, 
trial marriages, open marriages, and the effort to redefine marriage, the 
plays speak to today’s world. Though it is more stark in the drama “Dot 
the I” than in the comedy “The Double Expertise,” the plays show that 
there is a moral order to marriage and to intimate human relations in 
general that cannot be negated by the hubris of “progressive” individu- 
als who believe they can reengineer morality according to their fatuous, 
egoistic desires. The plays confirm that the creative fidelity of authentic 
marriage is an unalterable morally ordered interhuman experience 
which can actually dispose the partners to be gifted with the supernatu- 
ral virtue of faith. 

Through this book and CD, K. R. Hanley has once again gifted philo- 
sophical, literary, and musical cultures with the artistry and wisdom of 
Gabriel Marcel. For the sake of personal and intellectual growth, and 
maybe even for some spiritual illumination, it would be well worth the 
energy to follow the access road Hanley has marked and engage these 
works of Marcel’s wonderfully diverse creativity—Thomas A. Michaud, 
Wheeling Jesuit University. 
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MORELAND, J. P. Universals. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
2001. viii + 184 pp, Cloth, $65.00; paper, $27.95—Despite announcing 
that this introduction to the nominalism-realism dialectic is pitched at 
“upper level undergraduates, graduate students and professional philos- 
ophers” (p. vi.}—a seemingly unrealistically broad audience—the book 
succeeds admirably in its first two chapters and quite well in the remain- 
ing five chapters. There is not too much that would be difficult for stu- 
dents and what there is could easily be explained. For everyone, includ- 
ing professional philosophers, the book provides a clear taxonomy of 
the contending positions and some of the arguments pro and con. Some 
prominent recent issues, namely, the relations between determinates 
and determinables, the relations between universals and causation, and 
some specialized uses of trope theory, are deliberately not covered. 

The first (and best) chapter carefully characterizes the various posi- 
tions in the dialectic. These positions are discussed in what Moreland 
calls “contexts” but which might better be identified as issue or problem 
areas for the various views. These contexts are predication, exact simi- 
larity, and abstract reference. Two forms of realism are distinguished: 
the one over many (or model/copy view) with its locus classicus in 
Plato, and the one in many with its locus classicus in Aristotle. Six ver- 
sions of extreme nominalism are distinguished: views which all deny the 
existence of properties; and two versions of moderate nominalism, 
views which admit properties, either as classes or as tropes 
(particularized properties). In providing this very general overview of 
all the various positions in the dialectic of nominalism versus realism, 
Moreland’s differs from the identically titled Universals (Boulder: West 
View Press, 1989) by D. M. Armstrong and stands as a useful addition to 
the literature. 

Chapter 2 provides a closer examination of the six forms of extreme 
nominalisms and their pros and cons. 

Chapter 3 is an examination of the two versions of moderate nominal- 
ism. It is somewhat less satisfying than the previous two chapters be- 
cause it gives up providing a general overview of the typical arguments 
pro and con, and instead centers on the view of specific philosophers, 
the class view of G. F. Stout’s and the early and late trope views of Keith 
Campbell’s (with a passing mention of C. D. Williams’s view). The heavy 
concentration of Campbell’s two views and their difference seems inap- 
propriate in an introductory text. 

It should be noted that philosophers defending and criticizing the 
views discussed are identified and cited and that the book has an 
eleven-page bibliography (as well as an index). 

Chapter 4 continues the concentration on the positions of individual 
philosophers, here N. Wolterstorf’s and an interpretation of Armstrong’s 
realism. Moreland characterizes both of these as “minimal”’—so mini- 
mal in fact that, he argues, they collapse into moderate nominalism. 

Chapter 5 takes up a detailed discussion of one in many realism, 
which is now called “traditional realism.” Although the philosophers 
who are the major players in this chapter are Husserl, Armstrong in a 
nonminimal realist interpretation, and Gustav Bergmann, the style shifts 
back to giving a general overview of the arguments pro and con. 
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A potentially misleading element arises in the discussion of realism 
because Moreland moves from discussing trope nominalism, where 
properties are property instances, that is, simple but somehow particu- 
larized properties, to discussing realism, also in terms of property in- 
stances. However, in the case of realism, property instances are not 
simple but complex; they are particulars exemplifying universals. This 
easily leads the reader, and sometimes Moreland himself, it seems, to 
understand the traditional realist as taking ordinary things to be ana- 
lyzed as clusters of property instances—clusters of many particulars 
each exemplifying a single universal—instead of a single particular ex- 
emplifying many universals. 

Chapter 6 examines three’ standard objections to realism: three vi- 
cious regress arguments, the difficulty of specifying identity conditions 
for universals, and the incompatibility of naturalism with traditional re- 
alism. Clearly Moreland favors traditional realism since it alone is pre- 
sented as meeting all of the difficulties typically offered against it, ex- 
cept the incompatibility with naturalism, which Moreland, an anti- 
naturalist, willingly embraces. 

Chapter 7 takes up the problem of individuation and takes Berg- 
mann’s bare particulars as the best way to account for ontological indi- 
viduation. ' , 

I have three niggling criticisms: There are more than a few misprints 
in the book, one in giving the wrong title of a book in the bibliography. 
There is a lack of any consistency in how multiple works by a single au- 
thor are ordered in the bibliography. There are also some repetitions of 
points—almost word for word—which might have been better handled 
by cross-referencing footnotes.—Raymond Woller, University of Geor- 
gua. 


PERLER, Dominik, editor. Ancient and Medieval Theories of Intentionality. 
Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, vol. 76. 
Leiden: Brill, 2001. x + 347. Cloth, $107.00—This volume of fifteen es- 
says plus an introduction and preface is the outcome of a conference or- 
ganized by Dominik Perler at Basel in June 1999. The topic is obviously 
interesting and important. Intentionality has been the hallmark issue of 
phenomenology for over a century, and it is common knowledge that 
the name and concept were introduced by Franz Brentano, who said he 
was reviving a medieval idea that had deeper roots in antiquity. The 
topic has also entered into analytic philosophy through the problem of 
representationalism, and at least some thinkers in that tradition, such as 
Searle and Chisholm, have formulated this problem as one of intention- 
ality. It becomes incumbent on scholars to inquire how the modern is- 
sues of intentionality and representationalism are both similar to and 
different from their formulations in antiquity and the middle ages. The 
conference and the book have brought together some prominent author- 
ities who can respond to these questions. 


Bibs 
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The book is divided into two parts. Part 1, “Ancient Theories,” con- 
tains six essays: Victor Caston writes on Augustine and the Greeks on 
intentionality, Richard Sorabji on sensory processes and intentionality 
in Aristotle (his essay is a reply to Myles Burneat in an ongoing debate 
about the physiology of perception), Christof Rapp discusses intention- 
ality and phantasia in Aristotle, Hermann Weidemann asks whether 
Aristotle was a representationalist, Richard Sorabji (again) shows why 
the Neoplatonists did not have intentional objects of intellection, and 
Dominic O'Meara surveys intentional objects in later Neoplatonism. 
Part 2, “Medieval Theories,” contains nine essays: Myles Burnyeat writes 
on Aquinas and the spiritual change that occurs in perception, Dorothea 
Frede discusses Aquinas on phantasia (a counterpiece to Rapp’s study 
of Aristotle), Claude Panaccio examines Aquinas on intellectual repre- 
sentation, Dominik Perler studies intentional objects in the early Sco- 
tists, Richard Gaskin looks as Ockham’s mental language, Joél Biard 
writes about intentionality and presence as he studies the concept of 
presentialitas in the fourteenth century, Elizabeth Karger writes about 
Adam Wodeham and intentionality in cognition, Robert Pasnau dis- 
cusses intentionality and final causes, and Cyrille Michon studies inten- 
tionality and proto-thoughts (Dummeitt’s term for prelinguistic notions) 
in some medieval thinkers as well as in Putnam and Davidson. A prole- 
gomenon by Peter Simons presents his own treatment of intentionality 
as a philosophical context for the essays. 

The book is a treasure trove of material related to intentionality: 
philosophical analysis, lists of important classical passages, commentar- 
ies on them, and many references to secondary sources. The book can 
be added to such other relevant historical works as Leen Spruit’s two 
volume study, Species intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994), Victor Caston’s The Problem of Intentionality in 
Ancient Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, in progress), Richard 
Sorabji’s essay, “From Aristotle to Brentano: The Development of the 
Concept of Intentionality,” in Aristotle and the Later Tradition, editors 
H. Blumenthal and H. Robinson (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1991), Olivier Boulnois’s Être et représentation. Une généalogie de la 
métaphysique moderne à l’époque de Duns Scot (Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1999), and Dominik Perler’s Theorien der Intention- 
alitdt im Mittelalter (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 2002). The problem of in- 
tentionality occurs on at least two levels: that of sensory images and 
that of intellection, and the essays in this volume discuss both in detail. 

Many of the papers explicitly take their bearings from Brentano’s 
early formulation of the problem and several quote him; Husserl is 
scarcely mentioned except in Simons’s introduction. This focus means 
that intentionality will be studied in this book in terms of the “inten- 
tional inexistence” Brentano attributed to objects of knowledge. The in- 
tentional inexistence serves as a mediator that bestows intentionality on 
acts of consciousness. Husserl, in contrast, saw intentionality as a fea- 
ture of acts themselves, not of a mental or logical something that made 
them intentional. It is interesting to see how influential Brentano’s defi- 
nition of the problem still remains, even though he himself later seemed 
to abandon the theory of mental inexistence, as Perler observes (pp. 
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204-5, 221-2). The essays generally conclude that there was a problem 
of intentionality even in antiquity; the issue was not introduced only in 
modern times or in the middle ages under the influence of Moslem phi- 
losophers like Avicenna; the modern tertninology may not have been 
used, but the issue was there. The essays spell out in detail how Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, and later thinkers tried to describe how we can in- 
tend things in the “external” world, as well as things that are absent 
from our surroundings and even nonexistent. 

Weidemann, for example, says that Aristotle did think that we have in- 
ternal representations of things and that they were almost like images, 
but he observes that when we deal with ordinary external pictures, we 
distinguish between seeing the picture and seeing what is pictured in it. 
Aristotle, he says, would have reserved only the latter relationship for 
the way we know objects through mental representations; he was not, 
therefore, a representationalist. Weidemann’s study is very thorough, 
but it would be important for him to discuss whether the metaphor of a 
picture (Bild) really should be used in regard to internal images; that is, 
does the distinction he makes really suffice to rescue Aristotle from rep- 
resentationalism? How are internal pictures—if we should call them 
that—different from real-ones? Would it not be possible to describe 
imagination not as the viewing of mental images but as something more 
analogous to perception, a visualization and not a picturing? Husserl 
adopted this other approach when, in the early 1900s, he criticized Bren- 
tano’s concept of memory (with its internal images), as he began to de- 
velop his own theory of internal time consciousness. 

Sorabji thinks that Aristotle did not accept the mental inexistence of 
perceived objects but that the Stoics introduced this idea during the 
century after Aristotle (pp. 60-1). He also argues that in Neoplatonism 
intellectual thinking does not involve intentional objects either (p. 106). 
In both cases Sorabji appeals to an identity between knowing and the 
object known, not to intentional inexistence. O’Meara, however, claims 
that in late Neoplatonism discursive thinking was thought to produce 
representations and hence intentional “similitudes” (p. 123). 

Burnyeat’s extremely interesting study shows that for Aquinas as well 
as for Aristotle sensory cognition is the assimilation of a form without 
matter, and that such consciousness is a physical event, in the pre-Car- 
tesian sense of physical. He also discusses how forms or species could 
enjoy a kind of intentional inexistence even in the medium for cognition, 
as visible forms might be present in the transparent air (pp. 132-42, 147- 
50). Such a transmission of appearances poses an important challenge 
for phenomenology. Pannacio’s interpretation of Aquinas examines 
both the intelligible species that the mind receives from the thing and 
the “inner word” that the mind expresses, and he decides that “Aquinas’s 
theory of intellectual cognition is basically representationalist” (p. 200). 
He comes to this conclusion through a study of the term similitudo, 
which Aquinas often uses to designate both the species and the inner 
word, they are similitudes of the quiddities of things (p. 196). Here 
again, a further discussion of the nature of this similitude needs to be 
carried out even beyond the valuable remarks made by Pannacio: What 
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sort of similarity is at issue here? And, in general, should we really 
speak of mental images in the case of imagination and of similitudes in 
the case of species or concepts? 

Among the most promising themes developed in the book are those of 
esse apparens and praesentialitas, carefully studied by Biard in his es- 
say on Scotus, Peter Auriol, Gregory of Rimini, and Peter of Ailly. With 
these concepts, along with those discussed by Sorabji, we seem to comé 
closest to the possibility of avoiding mental or conceptual entities as 
mediators between our mental acts and things, to the possibility of lo- 
cating the presencing of things in the things themselves and not in our 
subjective selves. I would also suggest that on both the imaginative and 
the conceptual levels we should ask whether it is better philosophically 
to say that entities are present in the mind or that they are present to the 
mind. I would prefer the latter expression because the former leads al- 
most inevitably to a bad representationalism; a lot depends on which 
preposition we use. Along another line, many of the essays on medieval 
authors point out the theological context for the debate: the intentional- 
ity or species proper to God the creator, and the intentionality at work 
for human beings who enjoy the beatific vision. It is certainly appropri- 
ate to raise such theological issues, but it is questionable whether they 
should set the primary context for the definition of philosophical con- 
cepts. 

Peter Simons’s introduction does not refer to the essays in the book 
but instead describes what a modern theory of intentionality should ac- 
complish. His writing is brisk and contemporary. He relates his propos- 
als to one of the projects he is involved in at the Ontek Corporation, the 
construction of an “artificial management assistant,” and he draws our 
attention to “the spread of intentionality outside the organism by means 
of speaking, writing, publishing, using telephones, computers, the Inter- 
net, etc.” (p. 17). He also, correctly, takes “the presence of [referential] 
opacity to be a symptom of the presence of intentionality and more gen- 
erally of mind” (p. 9). There is a point in his essay, however, that I 
would dispute. He claims that after 1908 Husserl “places the physical 
world but not the domain of conscious experience behind the shutters 
of the transcendental phenomenological reduction” (p. 6). This misin- 
terprets the reduction and makes it impossible for us to appreciate 
Husserl’s subtle understanding of the nature of philosophical discourse. 
Husserl says that objects of any sort, real or not, all are included within 
the reduction; they are there precisely as the noematic correlates of our 
various intentional acts. What is excluded is the naive, “natural-atti- 
tude” acceptance of those objects. Simons also seems to say that after 
the reduction Husserl could not distinguish between veridical and non- 
veridical intentionalities (pp. 10, 12); but the whole point of section 4 of 
Ideas I is to study “Reason and Reality,” that is, to examine those inten- 
tions that are directed toward verifying or evidencing true and real 
things. Reason is correlated with reality for Husserl; it is veridical. 

This book is extremely valuable for a study of intentionality, even 
though its primary understanding of the notion comes from Brentano 
and not Husserl. I believe that Husserl made many advances that “date” 
the problematic assumed by the essays in the volume, but most 
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philosophers still work within a pre-Husserlian mindset, so the essays 
can help set the stage for the more radical transformation of the concept 
of intentionality that is now needed in philosophy.—Robert Sokolowski, 
The Catholic University of America. 


PILLOW, Kirk. Sublime Understanding: Aesthetic Reflection in Kant and 
Hegel. Cambridge: MIT Press, 2000. viii + 877 pp. Cloth, $37.95—This 
study concerns the role of reflective judgment in both aesthetical appre- 
ciation and one’s self-understanding in relation to an unfamiliar other. 
Pillow’s thesis is that “Sublime reflection can provide . . . a model for a 
kind of interpretive response to the uncanny Other ‘outside’ our con- 
ceptual grasp. It thereby advances our sense-making pursuits even 
while eschewing unified, conceptual determination” (p. 2). His princi- 
pal focus is on Kant’s development of sublime judgment in the third Cri- 
tique, where this form of reflective judgment becomes central to Pil- 
low’s greater theme: “I privilege sublime reflection in particular because 
it best models our interpretative search for meanings in things . . . fur- 
thermore, this reflection acknowledges the constitutive limitations of 
context-dependent understanding, its incapacity to determine fully the 
sense-making wholes it reaches to comprehend” (p. 4). Hegel is drawn 
into the study ostensibly for two reasons. First, he has a more exten- 
sive, and determinate, idea of the content of aesthetical appreciation, 
whereas Kant adheres to a formalistic notion; second, Hegel is the foil 
for Pillow’s postmodern approach to the significance of reflective un- 
derstanding. Since Hegel’s Aesthetics presents “the content of an art 
work ... [in] a single fixed theme wholly available to conceptual analy- 
sis,” it stands opposed to Pillow’s view that the relation between the 
self-understanding subject and the other must remain “open” and for- 
eign. Between and above Kant and Hegel floats Lyotard whose decon- 
structionist work on practical reason forms the impetus in Pillow’s 
study. 

Pillow is at this best when he is presenting Kant’s arguments on re- 
flective judgments in the third Critique. (part 1, pp. 17-186.) His ac- 
count'is clear, well developed, and articulate. Pillow’s treatment of the 
sublime in Kant (pp. 67-97) is also clear and contains important in- 
sights, but he dismisses Kant’s claim that the reflective mode of under- 
standing leads to a symbolic presentation of moral ideas and principles 
(compare pp. 73, 107). Given that Kant claims in his “First Introduction” 
that the third Critique is to unify our theoretical and practical intellect, 
and that the consummation of reflection lies in a teleology under the 
pure rational concepts concerning God as moral lawgiver, this dismissal 
looks improper and opposed to Kant’s own systematic interests. It also 
appears to be a distortion of “sublime feeling,” which is the awe or won- 
der that leads the spectator to contemplate the lawgiver’s immense 
power and majesty. The ascendancy from an “uncanny” sensibility to 

- fulfillment in moral and religious anticipation of divine finality is not 
only absent in Pillow’s account, but he objects to any such ascent. 
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The division on Hegel deals first with the Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy-sections of the Berlin Encyclopedia, where Hegel describes the role 
of imagination as a creative power and, then, with Hegel’s use of aes- 
thetical unities in the Lectures on Fine Art (part 2, pp. 139-243). Pil- 
low’s intermeshing of the empirical Realphilosophie with the “absolute 
science” of philosophical art produces an ingenious account of reflectiv- 
ity in Hegel’s aesthetics. It is also treacherous, since Hegel rejects the 
method of reflectivity, at least in the manner that Kant and Schelling em- 
ploy it, as genuine to aesthetic evaluations and conceptual development. 
Pillow partially acknowledges this rejection but nonetheless insists on 
its appropriateness when analyzing Hegel’s argument (compare p. 176). 
He opposes Hegel’s sense that aesthetical unities function to provide a 
path of necessity in artistic expression. Pillow comments, “The aes- 
thetic presentation of sensuous thought requires that the necessity of 
the idea or theme expressed accommodate the ineluctable contingency 
of the sensuous material in which it appears. Paradoxically enough, 
contingency is thus essential to the presentation of aesthetic necessity” 
(p. 184). Although the content of art always has contingency, since it is 
a work of free creativity, the point that Hegel makes is that aesthetical 
norms direct the artist to create art for a particular cognitive purpose. 
That purpose is explicitly the uplifting of consciousness toward its con- 
summation in divine knowledge. Necessity in the aesthetic philosophi- 
cal concept regulates free expression and directs our comprehension of 
art to view the inherent good in it. The ascension from art to religion re- 
quires a progression through a succession of incomplete unities, which 
will nonetheless subsume and negate incompleteness and any deviant 
contingency. . 

-The final division is Pillow’s own appropriation of sublime judgment 


. wherein he connects the art-world to the “real” world. (part 3, pp. 245- 


318.) His purpose is to show that sublime reflection is effective in pro- 
moting an understanding and acceptance of incompleteness and 


‘opaqueness both in interpretations of modern art and in our encounters 


with others. It accommodates the plurality of worlds and maintains dia- 
logue among individuals living:in such divergences. It also presents un- 
intentionally a panegyric on Kant’s and Hegel’s systematic endeavors to 
form a coherent science of philosophy, since the point Pillow is making 
is that a system of completeness, even if it values open expression and 
contingency, is outmoded, if not dead. Sublime understanding lets the 
other stand as something alien and its “understanding,” while having a 
“negative, disorientating, dehabituating effect,” permits the positive re- 
sult of “producing . . . relational affinity” (p. 312). Whether such an un- 
derstanding is “good” according to the standards. of reason is not ad- 
dressed; indeed, such a question could not be asked since that would 
input into aesthetic reflection what Pillow calls the “nostalgia for deter- 
minacy” (p. 304).—Daniel E. Shannon, DePauw University. 
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POLT, Richard, and Gregory FRIED, editors. A Companion to Heidegger’s In- 
troduction to Metaphysics. New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001. 
xvii + 342 pp. Cloth, $40.00; paper, $18.00—The coterie of commenta- 
tors represented in the present volume include some of the clearest 
voices for Heidegger’s way of thinking among the second and third gen- 
erations of American Heidegger scholars. Two of the contributors, who 
are also the volume’s editors, have just published a new translation of 
Einführung in die Metaphysik, an event that would appear to be one of 
the reasons for the project published here. Its thirteen essays are orga- 
nized under three headings: the question of being (Sein), Heidegger and 
the Greeks, and Politics and Ethics. The first part begins with Thomas 
Sheehan’s “prolegomenon to a fresh reading of Introduction to Meta- 
physics” (p. 4) from the perspective of Heidegger’s later (1986-38) rumi- 
nations on Ereignis, “what brings about being,” that is “the opening of a 
clearing in which entities can appear as this or that” (p. 5). Professor 
Sheehan’s discussion is both comprehensive of Heidegger’s major con- 
cepts and comprehensible to the beginning student. For specialists, the 
essay challenges the standing interpretation of one of the recurring top- 
ics in Heidegger scholarship, the so-called Kehre (turn) in which his way 
of thinking is said to have been implicated. According to Charles Gui- 
gnon, Introduction to Metaphysics “undertakes the task of recovering 
the earliest ways of understanding Being for the purpose of revitalizing 
our contemporary understanding” of Being (p. 36). He distinguishes in 
Heidegger's thinking an “event ontology” that contrasts with the “sub- 
stance ontology” (p. 36) of metaphysics in effect since the classic Greek 
philosophers. Professor Guignon’s comments focus on Heidegger's un- 
derstanding of the early Greek concept of phusis and “how such a no- 
tion is illuminating in trying to make sense of things that the substance 
ontology fails to make intelligible” (pp. 38, 41). He observes that history 
“provides a prime example of an entity whose Being is that of phusis” 
Cp. 51). Such an interpretation of phusis is in striking contrast to the 
standard understanding of phusis as physical nature. Later, in part 2, 
Susan Schoenbohm continues the discussion of Heidegger’s interpreta- 
tion of phusis, noting that, according to Heidegger, in its fundamental 
sense, phusis does not mean nature but rather “the emerging, for the fist 
time, of something out of no determination at all.” It is “a name for the 
emerging of the originary difference of determination and no determina- 
tion” (p. 149), and, as such, must for certain reasons itself be “determi- 
nately ambiguous” (p. 150). For Heidegger, she observes, phusis and 
Being are the same (p. 154). Richard Polt, who is one of the volume’s 
editors, attempts “to lay the foundation for an adequate interpretation of 
Heidegger’s ‘Nothing’”” (p. 59) in the context of the question brought into 
philosophical focus and prominence by Lebiniz: Why is there something 
instead of nothing? He notes that “the closest antecedents of Heideg- 
ger’s Nothing are to be found in nineteenth-century thought” (p. 63), but 
that there are resonances of the topic as Heidegger treats it to be found 
in Eastern thought as well. In both traditions, “the question of Nothing 
forms part of the question of Being” (p. 65), and that “precisely because 
Nothing is Being’s other, the question of Nothing is included in the ques- 
tion of Being” (p. 77). Professor Polt points out the rich history of the 
notion of Nothing in Heidegger's way of thinking. “We have found,” he 
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writes, “that Heidegger uses ‘Nothing’ to refer to a wide variety of phe- 
nomena, including inauthenticity, uncanniness, death, guilt, meaning- 
lessness, and the withdrawal of Be-ing” (p. 72). He concludes that 
Heidegger’s Introduction to Metaphysics does not contain a “‘doctrine’ 
of Nothing,” but rather should be understood as “a voyage and a provo- 
cation, not a treatise” (p. 80), adding that “Heidegger himself did not al- 
ways view the text as a success” (p. 82), which may account for why he 
chose not to publish it for nearly twenty years after first presenting it in 
public. Daniel Dahlstrom sees Heidegger’s text as “an introduction to 
the end of metaphysics and [the] beginning of a new way of thinking.” 
He suggests that Heidegger is in search of understanding “what it means 
to say that something is at all” (p. 84). The author's focus is on Heideg- 
ger’s interpretation of the sense of logos in pre-Socratic philosophy (pp. 
94, 96). Professor Dahlstrom examines what he terms the “logical preju- 
dice” (also termed the “metaphysical prejudice” or “humanistic preju- 
dice”) in Western philosophy as Heidegger construes it (namely, “that 
whatever can be thought or said must conform to the formal structure 
of bivalent assertions” [p. 98]) and attempts to show why, for Heidegger, 
such a way of understanding the relation between thinking and being “is 
understandable but not inevitable” (p. 85), but, regrettably, “disables 
thinking about being” (p. 99). According to the author, Heidegger dis- 
covers among the pre-Socratics an understanding of thinking that is 
“more rigorous and original than judgmental or propositional thinking” 
Cp. 90). On Dahistrom’s assessment, Introduction to Metaphysics is, in 
fact, an introduction to logic (p. 102). Part 1 of the Companion con- 
cludes with a refreshingly challenging analysis of “a complication in 
Heidegger’s theory of language and its consequences” (p. 103) for his 
way of thinking about being as a whole. In his text, Dieter Thomä sets 
out to “turn the tables and claim that shortcomings in both the early and 
late thinking of Heidegger can be pointed out by means of the Introduc- 
tion to Metaphysics . . . in the respective conceptions of language” (p. 
105). He uses “an approach that takes Heideggerian arguments as incen- 
tives for a way of thinking that leads beyond him” (p. 105). Focusing on 
the philosophical possibility of the declaration “I am,” that is “indexical 
being” (p. 109), Professor Thoma (who teaches at the University of St. 
Gallen) discusses changes in Heidegger’s view of language from Being 
and Time to the Introduction, which he claims, by the way, “is not to be 
regarded as one of Heidegger's strongest texts,” in particular “[i]n terms 
of systematic cohesion and unity”: “The tone of the book is uneven, 
changing among bold appeals, philological details, simple mistakes and 
bold arguments” (p. 301 n. 33). Thomd’s discussion of Heidegger’s con- 
cept of naming (pp.115-19) is respectful of and fully conversant with 
the texts, without, however, being reverential in tone, a feature that un- 
accountably has characterized so much Heidegger scholarship. 

Part 2 of the volume is devoted to Heidegger and the early Greek 
thinkers. Drawing in part on the work of Charles Kahn, Gregory Fried’s 
review of Heidegger's etymological history of the word “being” in the 
Introduction is especially useful, especially to the newcomer to 
Heidegger’s text. In the Introduction, Heidegger cites the well-known 
choral ode from Sophocles’ Antigone. Clare Geiman’s discussion of this 
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passage in her contribution to the Companion dwells on the changing 
senses of techné and phronésis in Heidegger's texts before and after 
the period of the Introduction. She shows how Heidegger’s reading of 
these lines from Antigone changes because of his changing notion of 
thinking, which was heavily influenced by his deepening study of Héld- 
erlin. 

The concluding part of the volume is devoted to Heidegger's political 
views and ethics. Michael Zimmerman sets out to “describe, contextu- 
ally situate, and critically appraise Heidegger’s conception of history” in 
the Introduction (p. 185). At times, this lively text borders on the jour- 
nalistic. Sexual imagery (often with an undertone of violence) is some- 
times used to characterize Heidegger’s view of history in the period of 
his rectorship and involvement with National Socialism from 1933 on 
(pp. 188-9). Originally presented at the 1999 American Heidegger Con- 
ference, Zimmerman’s essay traces the influence of Spengler on Heideg- 
ger but also notes their differences. Hans Sluga also emphasizes the 
shadow element in Heidegger’s way of thinking. He emphasizes the in- 
fluence on Heidegger of Carl Schmitt’s political philosophy, which 
builds on the Heraclitean notion of polemos at the heart of politics. As 
Professor Sluga notes, Heidegger sees the strife or conflict inherent in 
the political but also finds it at the source of art (p. 216). He sees the In- 
troduction as “an exercise in polemics in which the moderns are con- 
fronted with the ancients and in which such a creative strife is meant to 
produce new distinctions of position, status, and rank in what Heideg- 
ger perceives to be a flattened-out and measureless world” (p. 224). The 
author observes that Heidegger’s polemic in the Introduction is actually 
“the project of an ‘ethics’ that shuns oughts and goods and sets out, in- 
stead, to find particular and historical paradigms to follow—an ‘ethics,’ 
we might say that envisions possibilities of living rather than injunc- 
tions, constraints, fixed and unquestionable blueprints for life.” He 
adds, however, that “[t]he limit of Heidegger’s insight lies in an inability 
to find historical paradigms anywhere but in early Greece” (p. 224). 
Echoing Sheehan's observations earlier on, Theodore Kisiel suggests 
that Introduction “is a transitional text, on the way from Heidegger’s 
rectorial address to his Beiträge zur Philosophie (1936-38)” (p. 238). 
He reminds us that the text is Heidegger’s first published lecture course 
(p. 226), the first of a massive amount of material that is slowly being 
published in the Heidegger Collected Edition of previously published 
books and lectures heretofore available only in manuscript. Professor 
Kisiel’s essay is a further contribution to the details of Heidegger’s poli- 
tics and its relation to his philosophy. The volume concludes with 
Frank Schalow’s treatment of Heidegger’s argument against the concept 
of values in philosophy. He notes that Heidegger’s “effort to criticize 
value-thinking never becomes more evident than in” the Introduction 
(p. 251). “Heidegger’s decoupling of ethics and values” (p. 251) is cen- 
tral to his critique of the ethics of, among others, Kant, Heinrich Rickert 
Cone of his teachers), and Max Scheler (a friend and philosopher whom 
he admired), and even the antiethics of Nietzsche. Professor Schalow 
points out that, for Heidegger, “[t]he emphasis on values [in philosophy] 
implies an indifference toward (the question of) Being” and that “the 
historical withdrawal of Being prepares the way for an interest in val- 
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ues” (p. 255). For Schalow, the strength of Heidegger's critique lies in 
his bringing the issue of freedom (“the unfolding of a relationship, the 
reciprocity between Being and Dasein” [p. 260]) to the forefront of eth- 
ics. Heidegger’s provocative idea is that “freedom is exclusively a prop- 
erty of Being” (p. 260), not a feature or human be-ing. As such, freedom 
is “a gift” of Being. Schalow sees in Heidegger’s “destruction of ethics” 
(p. 261) in the traditional sense the promise of an “original ethics,” a 
new take on an old problem of philosophy. 

If the editor-translators’ intention has been to make the reading of 
Heidegger’s rich and wide-ranging, sometimes unsettling, and still pro- 
vocative text more accessible to the reader new to Heidegger. with the 
aid of these companion pieces, it has in most cases been well served.— 
Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


REEVE, C. D. C. Substantial Knowledge: Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Indianapo- 
‘lis: Hackett Publishing, 2000. xviii + 322 pp. Cloth, $34.95—This dense 
book consists of an Introduction (pp. xiii—xvi), a list of Abbreviations of 
Aristotle’s Works (pp. xvii-xviii), ten chapters subdivided into num- 
-bered parts (pp. 1-802), a bibliography (called “References”), index lo- 
corum, and general index (pp. 303-22). In pursuit of the solution to 
what Reeve calls the Primacy Dilemma, he pursues a number of notori- 

ous problems in Aristotle, including scientific knowledge, essence, sub- 
stance, God, the science of being qua being, and the historical problem 

of Aristotelianism. 

The great strength of this study is the clear definition of the Primacy 
Dilemma and the way in which the complicated (and controversial) de- 
tails of the search for a solution to it never overwhelm the strong direc- 
tion imparted to this study by the Dilemma. The centerpiece of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, Reeve tells us, is his account of substance and 
the science of being qua: being (p. xiii). Because the Primacy Dilemma 
originates here, it is central to Aristotle’s philosophy and requires a solu- 
tion, if Aristotle’s philosophy is to have any internal consistency or 
value. . i 

Primary substances must be primary ontologically and epistemologi- 
cally; universals “alone enjoy epistemological primacy” but they are re- 
jected as primary substances (p. xiii). “The result is a dilemma of sorts, 
which I call the Primacy Dilemma [his italics]. In my view, Aristotle’s 
attempt to solve it is the central project of his entire epistemology and 
metaphysics—one that leads him to abandon Platonism and become an 
Aristotelian” (p. xiii). This dilemma, Reeve claims, is also important for 
the interpretation of Aristotle. He intends, he says, to lay out his own 
views clearly “in the hope that a clear target will attract equally clear 
criticism” and claims, further, that his interpretation is supported not 
only by particular texts but by the way it allows him to see Aristotle 
whole, rather. than piecemeal, while obviating any need to tum to some 
chronology, which itself is difficult and rests on interpretive hypotheses 
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(pp. xiv-xv). He assumes a reader who is “not the Aristotle expert or 
the one whose interest in Aristotle is mostly scholarly . . . [but] someone 
with a sufficiently developed interest in the central issues of philosophy 
to want to engage with Aristotle in an exploration of them” (p. 15). 

In his first chapter, “Platonism” (pp. 1-17), Reeve turns to Platonism 
and Aristotle’s objections to it to define exactly how Aristotle arrives at 
the Primacy Dilemma. He identifies problems that Aristotle finds in 
Plato and in these problems locates the historical origins of the Primacy 
Dilemma: “For to be ontologically primary, Aristotle’s own substances 
have to be particulars. But to be substances they must also be epistemo- 
logically primary .. . like Socrates and Plato, Aristotle believes that it is 
universals, specifically universal essences, not particulars, that are pri- 
mary in this way” (p. 17). The entire study is the search for a solution to 
this problem. 

Chapter 2 concerns “Scientific Knowledge” (pp. 18-42) and chapter 3 
takes up “Essence” (pp. 43-88). When chapter 4, “Being as Substance” 
opens, Reeve explains what has been going on and what is to come: 
“Our investigation of the exact and the inexact sciences led us to investi- 
gate the various kinds of essences . . . that are their ontological first prin- 
ciples. Our route was from epistemology to metaphysics. Now we be- 
gin to travel in the opposite direction, investigating being and substance 
so as to arrive at an understanding of one science in particular, the sci- 
ence of being qua being” (p. 89). This journey leads him to “Perceptible 
Substance” (chapter 5, pp. 115-33), “Substance as Form” (chapter 6, pp. 
134-48), “Intelligible Substance” (chapter 7, pp. 149-89), “Divine Sub- 
stance” (chapter 8, pp. 190-239), “The Science of Being Qua Being” 
(chapter 9, pp. 240-90), and the book concludes with an historical per- 
spective on the history of Aristotle, “Aristotelianism” (chapter 10, pp. 
291-302). 

Reeve’s solution to the Primacy Dilemma rests on the unity of sub- 
stance (p. 283) and the unity of substance rests on God (p. 285). But he 
has an unusual view of God and God’s relation to “natural essences.” 
For example, Socrates is a natural essence; but if we place “understand- 
ing” at the “top” of his essence, “this essence is incompletely presented. 
For it doesn’t reveal the ontological dependence of Socrates on God .. . 
What we need to do, therefore, is add a new element to Socrates’ es- 
sence that reflects the fact that God is his teleological cause” (p. 238). 
Reeve calls this “Socrates’ expanded essence” (his italics) and con- 
cludes, “Since God is a part of it, his definition is part of its definition” 
(p. 238). Reeve closes this book by asking about “Aristotle Without 
God” (pp. 298-300) and “Aristotle’s Conception of Philosophy” (pp. 
300-2).—Helen S. Lang, Villanova University. 


SCHLAGEL, Richard H. The Vanquished Gods: Science, Religion and the Na- 
ture of Belief. Prometheus Lecture Series. Amherst: Prometheus 
Books, 2001. 350 pp. Cloth, $36.00—Professor Schlagel asserts in his in- 
troduction that “the Age of Religion is coming to an end” despite the 


ar 
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worldwide resurgence of religious fundamentalism (p. 15). The first 
chapter, “Our Changing World,” covers two thousand years of history 
beginning with the rise of Christianity and its early conflict with and 
eventual acceptance by Rome, through the period of the development of 
the Creeds, on to the time of the Crusades, then through the Renais- 
sance period. The rise of modern classical science is summarized next, 
noting the constant struggle between open-minded science and dog- 
matic religion. Schlagel concludes this survey of the dialectical history 
of science and religion with serious questions: “What gave rise to the 
‘big bang’ that created the universe? ... Will the expansion continue for- 
ever... ?” (p. 73). He believes that bringing God into the discussion will 
not provide an answer to the question of why there is something rather 
than nothing because it is just as reasonable to ask why God exists as to 
ask why the universe exists. It would have been instructive had Schla- 
gel commented on E. S. Brightman’s (his former professor and one of 
those to whom his book is dedicated) arguments regarding unconscious 
axiogenesis (chance creativity) for which there is no directly experi- 
enced evidence and conscious axiogenesis (purposeful creativity) that 
is supported by personal experience. 

The next three chapters, “The Mythic Calling of Israel,” “The Christos 
Legend,” and “The Gospel of Paul and the Spread of Christianity,” give 
the uninitiated reader an excellent introduction to modern biblical criti- 
cism. The stories about Adam and Eve, the Flood, various patriarchs 
and Moses are expertly analyzed to show that different personal and 
place names and other discrepancies clearly argue for the conclusion 
that the Old Testament did not come directly from God in an inerrant 
condition. The reader is also introduced to the higher criticism of the 
New Testament. Literary criticism of the gospels introduces the reader 
to theories about the dating and priority of the gospels and their written 
and pre-written sources. The many discrepancies and variety of per- 
spectives on Jesus are identified. 

It is, once again, Schlagel’s conclusion that is attention-getting. He re- 
fers to Bishop Spong’s admission that the gospels are not historically or 
literally true but that they, along with Old Testament convey a “God en- 
countering experience.” Why, asks Schlagel, cannot Spong and other 
biblical scholars, “take the next obvious step and acknowledge that this 
‘saving reality’ is an artifact of history? It is not harder than giving up 
belief in Santa Claus” (p. 150). Perhaps Schlagel’s puzzlement has been 
prefigured by his omission of the trail-blazing work of Rudolf Bultmann 
and Paul Tillich who, though being quite aware of the mythological char- 
acter of much biblical literature refused to throw out the baby with the 
bath. They suggested “demythologizing” the myths using “existential 
analysis” to discover the deep spiritual meaning of, at least, some bibli- 
cal stories. 

In the last chapter Schlagel asserts that religious experiences and 
other paranormal states can now be attributed to the brain and not to “a 
nonphysical spiritual entity variously called the ‘psyche,’ ‘soul,’ or 
‘mind” (p. 275). Most scientists, he asserts, “dismiss the soul or mind as 
having any explanatory function” (p. 276). He does not doubt that 
people have experiences that they believe have been caused by 
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supernatural beings. However, he does object to that explanation be- 
cause we can now locate the cause.of these experiences in the brain 
(electromagnetic waves, excessive neuronal discharges, and biochemi- 
cal imbalances) (p. 301). This claim may strike some readers as unwar- 
ranted in view of the continuing debate and the strong arguments 
against epiphenomalism that have been presented by personalist philos- 
ophers such as P. A. Bertocci. 

Schlagel concludes his presentation with a challenge to choose be- 
tween the two preeminent cultural influences—science and religion. 
We must choose one or the other because there is no possibility for a 
reconciliation. “The worldview of science, a legacy of the ancient 
Greeks, has prevailed over the Hebraic-Christian belief system because 
of its truth” (pp. 334-5). Some readers ‘might conclude that this could 
be a false dichotomy. Certainly we need science’s answers to our “how” 
questions, but just as surely many will find that only religion can answer 
our “why” questions. Would not “both-and” be a more reasonable 
choice than “either-or”? 

Professor Schlagel has presented us with a very important critical sur- 
vey of the history of religions and critical thinking for the past two thou- 
sand years in the western world. His detailed and clearly presented 
story of the clash between science and religion is especially impressive 
and his conclusions about the causal relationship of the neural impulses 
of the brain to claimed religious experiences, and traditional thinking 
about mind and soul are powerfully argued. The serious reader will be 
profoundly challenged by his conclusions.—William Mountcastle, The 
University of West Florida. 


SHAPIRO, Ian, and Stephen MACEDO, editors. Designing Democratie Institu- 
tions. Nomos XLIL New York: New York University Press, 2000. xii + 
331 pp. Cloth, $50.00—This is a book of applied political theory; one 
that attempts to span the gap between political philosophy and political 
science. Divided into three parts, the book focuses on several questions 
involving the, identification, design, and implementation of those politi- 
cal institutions that will promote democratic values and ‘practices and 
encourage the development of democratic societies. . 

The first part focuses primarily on domestic institutions, examining 
the question of what set of institutions would best promote deliberative 
democracy. The two best essays in this section address the question of 
whether or not deliberative democracies are desirable in societies char- 
acterized by a moderate value pluralism. Against arguments in support 
of deliberative democracies, John Ferejohn argues that the arbitrariness 
inherent in aggregative democracies, in pluralistic societies would be 
present in deliberative democracies, that it is unlikely that deliberative 
democracies would reduce the levels of divisive pluralism in divided so- 
cieties, and that there is an essential conflict between deliberative insti- 
tutions and effective democratic institutions. Phillip Pettit argues, on 
the contrary, that even in pluralistic societies, people have some com- 
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mon interests and that the function of government is to provide for 
those interests. Therefore, democratic institutions must function on 
two dimensions if they are to be effective: they must insure that no pos- 
sibly effective policy is overlooked and they must insure that no ineffec- 
tive policy is adopted. Clearly, deliberation can play an important role 
in both dimensions. Finally, Pettit discusses a number of institutional 
innovations to make democracy more efficient in accomplishing these 
tasks. 

The second part adopts a broader perspective, examining the role of 
nation-states in promoting a global democracy. It opens with an article 
by Iris Marion Young that calls into question both cosmopolitanism and 
liberal nationalism. The first is challenged for failing to “recognize that 
each of us is born into a community with a given history, set of tradi- 
tions, and meaning” (p. 150). The second is challenged on a number of 
moral grounds and on the grounds that there is no reason to grant sover- 
eignty to nations, as opposed to other groups based, for example, on re- 
ligion, language, or ethnicity. Young proposes to replace sovereign na- 
tion-states with a vaguely described regime in which “peoples’— 
understood relationally not substantially—are granted local sovereignty 
within a larger system of global governing bodies that would have func- 
tional jurisdiction over such issues as the environment, trade, finance, 
and security (p. 160). Russell Hardin criticizes Young’s ideas on two 
grounds: that they commit the fallacy of composition by attributing a 
people’s interests to its members and, consequently, risk potentially op- 
pressive consequences; and that the concept of a people is no less mor- 
ally problematic than the concept of a nation. Robert Post criticizes 
Young for her naive concept of sovereignty which, he claims, leads her 
to misunderstand transnational authorities. Finally, Philippe Schmitter 
examines the specific problems involved in building democratic trans- 
national authorities in modern Europe. 

The third part begins with an article by Donald Horowitz that ques- 
tions whether the institutions of a consociational democracy (which 
gives ethnic groups control over their own affairs and veto power over 
common policies) can effectively respond to the challenges posed to so- 
cieties by deep ethnic divisions. He contrasts consociational institu- 
tions with other majoritarian systems that give politicians incentives to 
engage in interethnic cooperation; for example, by requiring winning 
candidates to achieve not just a plurality of votes, but, to receive some 
set percentage of votes cast by minority group members as well. While 
Horowitz argues that these latter systems are more likely to succeed, he 
doubts that they will be implemented for narrow political reasons. In- 
stead of adopting entirely new constitutional systems, he believes that 
politicians will make incoherent constitutional compromises that retain 
features of the existing regime. These hybrids almost always fail. 
Horowitz’s pessimism is challenged on empirical grounds by Brooke 
Ackerly, who argues that the cases of failed consociational schemes 
cited by Horowitz did not fail because of problems traceable to the 
scheme, but failed instead for economic reasons that were beyond the 
control of the local government. Philippe Van Parijs challenges 
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Horowitz on more philosophical grounds, arguing that, as is shown by 
the history of Belgium, “incoherent” constitutional compromises can 
prevent ethnic violence and secession. 

This collection is somewhat uneven in both quality and content and 
the attempt to create a forum for a dialogue between philosophers and 
political scientists seems to have failed as the contributors tend to ad- 
dress issues unique to their disciplines. As a result, although most might 
agree that there are some interesting articles in this collection, there 
might be some strong differences of opinion as to which ones they 
are.—Roger Paden, George Mason University. 


SHARPLES, R. W., editor. Whose Aristotle? Whose Aristotelianism? Ashgate 
Keeling Series in Ancient Philosophy. Burlington: Ashgate, 2001. 192 
pp. Cloth, $59.95—The relation between Aristotle’s own views and in- 
quiries and later Aristotelians, observes Sharples, is a problematic one. 
Right from the outset one may ask whether Aristotle’s immediate fol- 
lowers should be judged as “Aristotelians,” if they are to be so judged at 
all, in terms of their loyalty to his doctrines or in terms of their readiness 
to continue his inquiries in a self-critical spirit. This in turn leads to the 
following three questions. First, “how far was Aristotle himself suffi- 
ciently critical of his own opinions?” Answer: “with hindsight, not suffi- 
ciently.” Second, “does loyalty demand that the pupils should be less 
critical of basic doctrines than their originator?” Answer: “ancient atti- 
tudes were perhaps more influenced by loyalty than our own.” Third, 
“why should the question whether Aristotle’s followers were Aristote- 
lians interest us anyway?” Answer: “Aristotle has meant many different 
things to different people at different times, and . . . this has not surpris- 
ingly led them to challenge the claims of those who adopt different in- 
terpretations to be Aristotelians at all.” Consequently, concludes Sharp- 
les, “the question whether a particular position is Aristotelian or not 
cannot be separated from—and so may contribute to the debate con- 
cerning—the interpretation of Aristotle himself” (pp. 1-2). 

This volume is about the history of a tradition, the tradition of Aristo- 
telianism. It presents papers on Philoponus’ Aristotle interpretation by 
Helen S. Lang (p. 11-27), on Arabic elaborations of the Topics and the 
Analytics by Amhemd Hasnawi (p. 28-62), on Aquinas on Aristotle on 
immortality by William Charlton (p. 63-77), on the debate on the soul in 
the second half of the thirteenth century by Martin W. F. Stone (p. 78- 
104), on Locke and the syllogism by Jonathan Barnes (p. 106-32), on 
Brentano and Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Enrico Berti (p. 185-49), and 
on Nietzsche’s Aristotle by Monique Dixsaut (p. 150-68) plus two sets of 
responses by Francois De Gandt on the Barnes and the Dixsaut papers 
Cp. 18384, 169-70). This is a precious volume which does not aim at re- 
placing any of the existing works that have been dedicated to the whole 
or to parts of the history of Aristotelianism. It aims at tracing the impact 
of Aristotelianism in the form of a clear line that goes through the writ- 
ings of the philosophers of the Western and Arabic tradition. Each pa- 
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per of this volume provides an original contribution in as far as it illumi- 
nates the role played by Aristotelianism as one of the sources, if not as 
the dominant one, of one or more individual philosophers. The fact, 
however, that the ‘line traced embraces antiquity, the middle ages, and 
the modern age brings about a relevant anachronism. In fact, as Martin 
Stone explains, by virtue “of the weight of original commentary on Aris- 
totle’s texts produced by Aquinas it is common to refer to him as a medi- 
eval ‘Aristotelian’ or as a follower of ‘Aristotelianism.’ It is rarely ob- 
served, however, that these terms when they are applied to the middle 
ages are anachronistic, for stricte loguendo, the term ‘Aristotelianism’ 
and similar philosophical designations are neither ancient nor medieval 
but modern” (p. 78-9). They were popularized in the eighteenth century 
by historians of philosophy like Johann Jakob Brucker with the assump- 
tion “that Aristotle’s text and teaching could be reduced to a pure posi- 
tion, an ahistorical set of propositions that could be analysed and criti- 
cized” (p. 79). By contrast, “ancient historians of philosophy tended to 
think of Aristotle’s legacy as a ‘school,’ that is, as succession of intellec- 
tual communities based around the communal project of practicing the 
way of life that Aristotle proposed as best.” Medieval Christian philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, “who were very conscious that their Christian 
faith prevented them from claiming membership to pagan communities 
without qualification, often thought of philosophical teaching as an in- 
heritance of human wisdom passed down to successive generations by 
authoritative texts and their recognised interpreters” (p. 79).—Riccardo 
Pozzo, The Catholic University of America. 


STROUD, Barry. Understanding Human Knowledge. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. xix + 246 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Stroud is one of the 
most important and influential epistemologists working on issues re- 
lated to the challenge of skepticism. This book collects fourteen of his 
essays written between 1968 and 1999. The papers have all been previ- 

ously published or delivered at conferences. 

The papers center around two main themes. The first concerns the 
problem one faces in trying to gain a philosophically satisfactory under- 
standing of knowledge in general—the papers here overlap to some ex- 
tent with topics covered in The Significance of Philosophical Skepti- 
cism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1984). These papers include 
“Skepticism and the Possibility of Knowledge,” “Doubts about the Leg- 
acy of Skepticism,” “Taking Skepticism Seriously,” “Understanding Hu- 
man Knowledge in General,” “Epistemological Reflection on Knowledge 
of the External World,” and “Skepticism, ‘Externalism’ and the Goal of 
Epistemology.” 

The second theme concerns various efforts to deflect skeptical con- 
cerns through transcendental argument. Here Stroud discusses the ef- 
forts of Kant, Strawson, Davidson, and others to reject the possibility of 
massive error by claiming that the truth of at least most of what we 
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believe is a necessary condition for our being able to frame the very 
questions that the skeptic asks. Papers that in some form or other ad- 
dress transcendental refutations of skepticism include “Transcendental 
Arguments,” “Reasonable Claims: Cavell and the Tradition,” “I'ranscen- 
dental Arguments and ‘Epistemological Naturalism,” “The Allure of Ide- 
alism,” “Kantian Argument, Conceptual Capacities, and Invulnerability,” 
“Radical Interpretation and Philosophical Skepticism,” “The Goal of 
Transcendental Arguments,” and “The Synthetic A Priori in Strawson’s 
Kantianism.” 

Given space constraints, J cannot begin to summarize the content of 
all fourteen papers. They are written with Stroud’s characteristic clarity 
and philosophical honesty. Even when he disagrees with a position, he 
treats his philosophical opponent fairly. Indeed, one often gets a clearer 
statement of various transcendental arguments than was given by their 
proponents. In what follows I confine myself to a few very general com- 
ments that apply to some of the main ideas I found running through var- 
ious papers. 

What is the distinctively philosophical enterprise of understanding 
knowledge that so threatens to lead to skepticism? While Stroud con- 
cedes that one can, of course, scientifically study human cognition, such 
investigation will not satisfy the philosopher. That is because the phi- 
losopher wants to understand how knowledge in general is possible, 
where there are certain constraints on how one can legitimately study 
or investigate knowledge in general. But what are those constraints? 
There are at least the following two candidates: (1) In trying to under- 
stand (come to know?) how we know various propositions in a given 
field of knowledge, we cannot presuppose that we know or even reason- 
ably believe any proposition, knowledge of which we are studying. Asa 
result we are forbidden from employing as premises any proposition, 
knowledge of which we are trying to understand. (2) In trying to under- 
stand (come to know?) how we know various propositions in a given 
field of knowledge, we cannot presuppose the legitimacy of any of the 
methods we employ in coming to believe propositions of the sort in 
question, and therefore cannot use any of those methods in studying the 
knowledge in question. 

Now neither (1) nor (2) inevitably leads to skepticism, if the skeptical 
challenge is restricted to a certain field of propositions. It is at least 
conceivable that we could justify our belief that memory is reliable with- 
out relying on anything but introspective knowledge of “memory” states 
and a priori knowledge of epistemic probability relations (if such a pri- 
ori knowledge is possible). When one turns to knowledge in general, 
however, the task is surely hopeless. If our task is to satisfy ourselves 
that all methods of arriving at conclusions are legitimate without using 
any of those methods, we are doomed. The most we could do, even in 
principle, is satisfy ourselves employing one method of inquiry that all 
of the others can yield knowledge. This is the dilemma that Stroud 
keeps pointing to for the philosopher trying to deal with the skeptical 
challenge in a non-question-begging way. If there is a solution to the di- 
lemma, it seems to me that it must lie in challenging the conception of 
the philosophical task. We do want a kind of knowledge that will lay to 
rest our distinctively philosophical curiosity. And I agree with Stroud 
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that the kind of knowledge that the externalist has to offer will not do 
that. I believe, however, that there is an internalist understanding of 
knowledge—one that doesn’t require meta-level knowledge for first- 
level knowledge—possession of which does satisfy philosophical curi- 
osity. Defending such a few is.the internalist’s only hope for avoiding 
the skepticism Stroud fears. 

Stroud’s general strategy in dealing with various sorts of transcenden- 
tal arguments is to argue that the proponents of such arguments can 

< never get from their premises the very strong conclusion that most of 

what we believe is true. The most they can get is the weaker conclusion 
that we must believe that most of what we (and perhaps others) believe 
is true. Such a conclusion may still be valuable in-that it can explain 
why we cannot take the skeptic’s conclusion seriously, but it falls short 
of a philosophically satisfying refutation of skepticism. Stroud’s argu- 
ments are enormously powerful. If I have a complaint it is only that he 
sometimes seems to concede too much to the proponents of these tran- 
scendental arguments. ` The Kantian claim that one can be conscious of 
experiences belonging to oneself only if there is the possibility of “some 
of those experiences being experiences of objects which are distinct 
from and independent of experiences of them” (p. 234) cries out for jus- 
tification. The premises of Davidson’s transcendental argument are 
even more mysterious. It just isn’t true that one needs to interpret oth- 
ers’ beliefs as usually true if we are to successfully interpret them (al- 
though success otherwise might require a great deal of luck). The idea 
that we must assume that most of what we ourselves believe is true is 
trickier. There is a sense, of course, in which if we believe P then we be- 
lieve that P is true. There is, as G. E. Moore and Stroud remind us, 
something perverse about someone asserting that he believes P but not- 
P. There is also something perverse about someone asserting that he 
believes a set of propositions most of which are false. Stroud goes too 
far, however, when he claims that one cannot make such an assertion 
(p. 198). Tm in.a contest in which the winner is whoever makes the 
oddest true assertion, I might just choose a statement of the sort Moore 
viewed as paradoxical. In any event, the skeptic is not typically claim- 
ing that most of what he believes is false. He is claiming that most of 
what he believes is irrational. And I cannot see that there is an air of 
paradox about that claim. I know all sorts of people who firmly believe 
propositions that they concede are unsupported by reason. 

Anyone who takes the challenge of skepticism seriously (and that 
should be all epistemologists) will find Stroud’s book an invaluable 
source.—Richard Fumerton, University of Iowa. 


TYMIENIECKA, Anna-Teresa. Impetus and Equipoise in the Life-Strategies of 
Reason: Logos and Life Book 4. Analecta Husserliana: The Yearbook of 
Phenomenological Research Volume LXX. Dordrecht: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2000. xxxvi + 684 pp. Cloth, $198.00—With this 
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fourth volume in her Logos and Life series, Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka 
offers a monumental, comprehensive philosophical system, the likes of 
which have not been hitherto attempted since the metaphysics of Henri 
Bergson and Alfred North Whitehead. Certainly, this is the most expan- 
sive system to be produced from a phenomenological thinker. Husserl 
did not bring a system to fruition; Heidegger abandoned his project for 
the hermeneutic ontology of Dasein; Scheler never gathered together 
his large scope of ideas; and Merleau-Ponty’s ontology is unfinished and 
sketchy. Broadly characterized, Tymieniecka’s logos of life is a non- 
substantive, process philosophy of the reason of reason, or the sense of 
sense, which is a refashioning of her phenomenology of life and the hu- 
man condition—the culminating synthesis of approximately forty years 
of research. 

Four fundamental intuitions undergird the production of her discov- 
ery of the logos of life. In the 1960s Tymieniecka grounded the system- 
atic orientation of her thought by distinguishing a cosmological orienta- 
tion—the discovery of the inner workings/laws concerning the world 
totality of perduring individuals. Cosmology departs from the purely 
metaphysical, speculative concerns about the ultimate principles of re- 
ality, and from ontology, which concerns appearances, the surface of 
Being. Second, Tymieniecka’s phenomenology of life radicalizes the 
phenomenological project. Husserl and Merleau-Ponty deal with the 
constitutive systems of meanings of intentional consciousness and the 
preconscious lived-body. Instead, Tymieniecka ascribes meaning to the 
entire expansion of life itself, and not to the activity of a particular con- 
stituting agency. The aforementioned phenomenologists deal with only 
certain delimited stages in life’s constructions. Tymieniecka calls these 
sense-bestowing capacities of life in its evolutional, progressive con- 
structions, ontopoiesis (first makings). Third, Tymieniecka holds that 
the creative function that emerges within the human condition is the 
hinge to discovering the inner workings of the entire organization of life. 
The creative function had been hitherto covered over by the cognitive 
biases of Cartesianism (merely a final phase in the logos of life), which 
do not properly inquire into the genesis of meaning. The creative ap- 
proach provides access to the ontopoietic generation of life and its rela- 
tively stable stations. The generative processes and structures can be 
discovered within the very beingness of the human being: there is no 
metaphysical or substantive rupture that separates humanity from its 
embeddedness in the constructive progress of life. “Givenness” is not a 
modality of cognitive processes, but the constructivity of life flowing 
through the emergent creative forge of the human condition. Fourth, in 
the 1990s Tymieniecka redoubles her continued scrutiny of the sciences 
and discovers complementarity between her own articulation of the var- 
ious strands of ontopoiesis, guided by her “cosmological” approach, and 
the burgeoning scientific paradigm of open dynamic systems and self- 
organizing systems. Tymieniecka then translates the language of phe- 
nomenological meanings (ontopoiesis) along with the complementary 
language of the new paradigm of science, into the language of “meta- 
physics” (cosmology), which results in this new contextualization of all 
of her previous investigations. 
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Tymieniecka reexamines the emergent complex organizations of 
meaning in ontopoiesis, as processes that can reveal the Logos of Life. 
She reintroduces the ancient notion of “Logos,” but from the “cosmolog- 
ical,” scientifically informed knowledge of life’s meaningful details. 
Logos is an expanded notion of the meaning of reason; life is inherently 
meaningful on the basis of organizing principles, “reasons,” that are 
manifest throughout life’s various patternings. Life is Logos. The notion 
of Logos must not be misinterpreted as reintroducing a substantive tele- 
ology. The “purposes” in life are emergent and spontaneous, which 
means that new levels are more complex logoic organizations that 
achieve relative equipoise, which result in establishing the various sta- 
tions of life. These relatively stable stations cannot be explained by, or 
reduced to, prior levels of organization. Having said that, however, Ty- 
mieniecka is attentive to “virtualities,” which means she scrutinizes 
prior arrangements for the congeniality within the elements that allows 
for an emergent rearrangement. 

Let us touch on some of the basic principles of Logos. Impetus is a 
bursting forth, the force of energetic movement. Impetus cannot be un- 
derstood without equipoise by which measure creates constructive ac- 
complishments that are deposited along its dynamic course. Impetus 
and equipoise result in intergenerative processes manifesting in the Lo- 
goi of cosmos, bids, and the sphere of self-individualizing life that in- 
cludes the human condition with its societal, cultural structurizations/ 
processes infused with the generative principle of the moral sense—its 
most intrinsic/generative evolutionary transformational dynamism. Hu- 
manity is then the custodian of everything that is alive. Self-individual- 
ization is the ordering principle of life’s equipoise, which creates its 
measurings through the inward/outward orientational processes unfold- 
ing through the emergent types of living entities. All self-organizing indi- 
viduals promote their own existence through inwardly/outwardly spac- 
ings and scannings in which successful exchange operates according to 
vital linkages of systems, the unity-of-everything-that-is-alive. Self-indi- 
vidualization is a process; life is becoming. Beingness refers to pro- 
cesses of life; life is not the static manifestations of beings, but is the un- 
folding of Logos through the relative stability in becoming. The 
dynamism of beingness proceeds through a flexible, transformational 
entelechial principle of regulation, which unfolds life’s constructive 
progress: differentiating/compositional, sentient, vital animated, noetic, 
communicative/sharing, inventive, which comprise interlinking stages 
of Logoi. The constructive progress of life culminates in its revelatory 
disclosure in the Grand Vision of Beingness.—Gary Backhaus, Morgan 
State University. 


VALA, Dana, editor. The Cambridge Companion to Hanna Arendt. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. xvi + 304 pp. Cloth, $54.95; 
paper, $19.95—If there were any doubt concerning the fecundity, 
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richness, indeed, ambiguity of Hannah Arendt’s oeuvre, it will be laid to 
rest by The Cambridge Companion to Hannah Arendt. This collection 
of generally excellent articles on her work instantiates the plurality of 
perspectives that was so much a part of her philosophical position. It 
opens with Dana Villa’s “Introduction: The Development of Arendt’s Po- 
litical Thought,” which begins with her work on totalitarianism and ends 
with her appropriation of Kant’s theory of judgment. Although neces- 
sarily sketchy, his presentation is eminently plausible. He notes the 
sometimes rigidity of Arendt’s distinctions, for example, the political 
and the social, but defends her opposition of the life of the mind and the 
life of the citizen. Villa remarks that she turns toward Athens for “the 
simple reason that [it was] the first flowering of democracy” (p. 9). 
However, as the diversity of opinions concerning her relationship to the 
Greek polis testify, there is nothing simple in her relationship to Athens. 
In fact, it is this topic that could be read as a kind of leitmotif running 
through the work of most of her commentators. In this limited space I 
cannot comment on each of the articles contained in the collection. I 
will only mention those that I was particularly taken by. 

Margaret Canovan discusses Arendt’s theory of totalitarianism within 
the context of other conceptions of this political phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. She is struck by the “strangeness” of Arendt’s picture 
of it, which is not only frightening but “weird and senseless” (p. 33). She 
claims that Arendt’s sensitivity to the almost craziness of the totalitarian 
phenomenon sets it apart from the other dominant model which is basi- 
cally that of an omnipotent state trying to realize an impossible utopia. 
Arendt did not see totalitarianism as a “Columbus mistake,” setting sail 
for one place and landing in another, but as an attempt, “a hellish exper- 
iment,” consciously to enact a transformation of the human condition, 
to eliminate spontaneity from the world. Canovan views Arendt’s 
thought as following that of Montesquieu in that it connects the nature 
of a regime with a guiding “principle” or experience. The “principle” 
guiding totalitarianism is the experience of “worldless loneliness” which 
Arendt sees as being characteristic of the twentieth century. 

Richard Beiner performs a genuine service for Arendt scholarship by 
very carefully tracing Arendt’s relationship to nationalism beginning 
with Zionism. Zionism “shares with [socialism and nationalism] the sad 
fate of having outlived their political conditions only to stalk together 
like living ghosts amid the ruins of our time” (p. 45). Zionism was an at- 
tempt to assemble a nation-state at a time when Arendt believed that the 
nation-state had become obsolete. It had become obsolete because of 
the “deep tension (if not contradiction) between the ‘nation’ and the 
‘state’ in the synthetic idea of the nation-state” (p. 49). This tension had 
become apparent in the upsurgence of “pan movements” (Pan-German 
and Pan-Slav) in which the nation had colonized the state. The state, in 
Arendt’s reckoning, is fundamentally a juridical reality which functions 
to protect rights. As such, it must be abstract without empirical content, 
which is to say, it is universal. The nation, on the contrary, is particular- 
istic, the embodiment of the historical experience of a particular people. 
In the best of circumstances, they coexist uneasily; however, in times of 
crisis, the state comes to serve the interests of the nation. In the worst 
case scenarios, this situation gives rise to totalitarianism which, in its 
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fascist form, is not the deification of the state but of the nation. It is her 
conception of the nation-state as a site of sovereignty that leads her to 
be suspicious of the “rights of man.” Beiner concludes by remarking 
that Arendt’s announcement of the death of the nation-state is prema- 
ture. Given the role that nationalism played in both the revolution 
against Soviet imperialism in the East Bloc countries and in the down- 
fall of dictatorships in Latin America, her position on the rights of man 
seems to be inadequate. 

Seyla Benhabib’s article provides a close reading of Eichmann in 
Jerusalem and the controversy that it spawned. She attempts both to 
clarify and displace the phrase “banality of evil,” even sowing doubts 
that it was coined by Arendt. Benhabib notes that it takes a “great deal 
of hermeneutical blindness, or ill will, or both” to interpret Arendt as 
saying that the Holocaust was banal. “The phrase ‘the banality of evil’ 
was meant to refer to a specific quality of mind and character of the 
doer himself, but neither to the deeds nor the principle behind his 
deeds” (p. 74). It was Eichmann’s thoughtlessness, his cliché-ridden 
discourse, that rendered him banal. But Benhabib wants to bring to cen- 
ter stage Arendt’s conception of crimes against humanity as a crime 
against human diversity as such. She concludes by claiming that 
Arendt’s political theory suffers from a lack of a philosophical justifica- 
tion for the “anthropological universalism” which Benhabib believes 
grounds Arendt’s work. 

To my mind, Mary Dietz’s “Arendt and the Holocaust” is one of the 
most interesting and imaginative interpretations of Arendt in this collec- 
tion. Unfortunately, I think it is also one of the most improbable, at 
least, if we take into consideration authorial intention and the overall 
coherence of Arendt’s oeuvre. Dietz confronts Arendt’s Hellenism 
straight on. Since the Holocaust has rendered the Germans and the 
Jews incapable of occupying the same territory, they have both re- 
treated—the Germans out of guilt, the Jews out of hatred—leaving an 
“empty space where there is no longer nation and people, but only indi- 
viduals” (p. 89). Dietz argues that Arendt’s “Greek solution” is a myth 
devised to fill this empty space engendered by the trauma of the Holo- 
caust. An idealized Athens functions for Arendt the way Nietzsche 
claimed the funeral oration of Pericles functioned for Thucydides. 
Quoting Nietzsche from Human, All Too Human: “Thucydides makes it 
[a glorified Athens] rise resplendent once again, like a transfiguring 
evening glow in whose light the evil day that preceded it could be forgot- 
ten” (p. 91). Nietzsche makes the work of Thucydides a work of heal- 
ing. The myth of Athens is meant to counter “the human impulse to ru- 
minate upon and incessantly rekindle the perpetual memory of hardship 
and evil which fan the flames of desire for retribution and revenge” (p. 
92). Dietz gives two reasons to justify this reading of the place of Athens 
in The Human Condition. The first being the “principle of conspicuous 
exclusion” (the elephant in the parlor), since the Holocaust is never al- 
luded to in The Human Condition; the second being Karl Jaspers’s re- 
mark concerning what is not spoken of in this book. My hesitation is 
that the first, the principle of conspicuous exclusion, could make room 
for considerable arbitrariness; after all there are many things not talked 
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about in The Human Condition, and Jaspers’s remark probably refers 
to the exclusion of any discussion of the contemplative life in this work. 
Iam inclined to think that Arendt believed quite literally what she wrote 
in The Human Condition. As I have argued elsewhere (“Arendt’s Ap- 
propriation of Kant’s Theory of Judgment,” Journal of the British Soci- 
ety for Phenomenology, 1988), Athens furnishes a schema, in the Kan- 
tian sense, for the otherwise abstract ideas of labor, work, and action. 

Unlike most commentators on Arendt, Jerome Kohn defends the pri- 
ority of the political in her work by showing the intrinsic connection be- 
tween politics and freedom; he connects both of them to her notion of 
human plurality which is the specific difference that separates men 
from animals. Freedom is directly expressed in political action and 
judgment. 

Jacques Taminiaux’s “Athens and Rome” disputes two oft-contended 
charges against Arendt: first, that her conception of political action is 
purely performative; second, that in her work the Athenian polis has the 
function of a political paradigm. He argues that Arendt does not cele- 
brate action but claims that it is in need of redemption. Like life itself, 
action is ephemeral; it leaves no trace unless it is remembered in a story. 
Unlike work, action does not have a preestablished end, a product. It 
enters into a web of relationships and is irreversible. We cannot undo 
what has been done. The redemption for this aspect of action points to 
the past and to the future. In a sense, the faculty of forgiving can alter 
the past, and the conception of making promises can stabilize the fu- 
ture. Neither of these modes of redemption was known to the Greeks, 
yet both of them were known to the Romans. Within religious discourse 
it was Jesus who advised forgiveness, but Arendt argues that forgive- 
ness was also a part of Roman political experience. In addition, it is the 
Romans who founded their legal system on the inviability of agreements 
and promises. 

The importance of a promise in the construction of a legal system 
goes against a purely performative conception of action. This aspect of 
Taminiaux’s position is elaborated upon by Jeremy Waldron’s “Arendt’s 
Constitutional Politics.” Like the Romans, but unlike the Greeks, Arendt 
perceived the political dimension of legislation. Taminiaux shows that 
at least in some respects Arendt thought that Rome was superior to Ath- 
ens. Thus she diverges considerably from Heidegger for whom the Ro- 
mans simply mistranslate Greek terms. But that this clears her of all 
charges of “Grecomania” is less than self-evident. Within this collection, 
Peter Euben’s article “Arendt’s Hellenism” takes up this question from a 
different aspect. 

Albrecht Wellmer in “Arendt and Revolution” carries forward Ben- 
habib’s considerations of a tension between universalistic and particu- 
laristic strains in Arendt’s thought. This involves the tension that exists 
between Aristotle, Kant, and Heidegger. One of the novelties of Arendt’s 
thought is that it “departs from the standard republican or “communitar- 
ian’ arguments in that it grounds positive political freedom in a universal 
human possibility” (p. 223). Wellmer contends that this tension admits 
of only one solution: “The establishment of a liberal and democratic 
world society, in which the human and civic rights of all citizens are 
protected in accordance with the idea of social justice” (p. 228). 


Le 
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The collection concludes with Richard Bernstein’s “Arendt and Think- 
ing,” in which he shows that, some of Arendt’s critics notwithstanding, 
the concern for thinking was not absent from her work until The Life of 
the Mind. He shows conclusively that it was operative at the very begin- 
ning, from her characterization of Lessing as a Selbstdenken to her view- 
ing of Eichmann as banal in virtue of his thoughtlessness. Bernstein 

‘leaves us with a problem. that he believes is unresolved in Arendt’s | 
thought, namely, that she believed that thoughtlessness is the condition 
of evil. She claims that thinking is what makes us take a step back from 
the world of appearances to institute a space in which judgment can be 
made. However, Bernstein reminds us that there are.forms of thinking 
that do not do this, for example, Heidegger’s. I would take another step 
and say that there are forms of thinking, genuine thinking, that dispose 
the thinker to be sympathetic with totalitarian movements. In any case, 
Arendt has not given us a way of “discriminating the thinking that may 
prevent catastrophe from the thinking that does not” (p. 291). 

The Cambridge Companion to Hannah Arendt is an indispensable 
text for any serious student of Arendt’s work. In choosing some essays 
for commentary, there should be no implication of a dismissal of those 
not mentioned. All-of the articles in this collection function at a high 
level.—Bernard Flynn, Empire State College, SUNY. 


WOLIN, Richard. Heidegger’s Children: Hannah Arendt, Karl Léwith, Hans 
Jonas, and Herbert Marcuse. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2001. xvi +276 pp. Cloth, $29.95—There seems to be a general consen- 
sus that the most important Continental philosopher of the twentieth 
century was Martin Heidegger. Even Etienne Gilson spoke of him as 

- one of only two real philosophers of his lifetime (the other being Henri 
Bergson). Despite the general acknowledgment of his philosophical 
brilliance, Heidegger remains a highly controversial figure in the history 

` of thought largely on account of his infamous involvement with Nazism. 
In recent years Richard Wolin has gone to great lengths to document 
and examine Heidegger’s troubling politics and legacy. Wolin claims 
that Heidegger’s Children is his final offering on Heidegger and his 
flawed politics; it follows upon his books The Politics of Being (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1980) and The Heidegger Controversy 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1993). 

Heidegger’s Children builds a case against Heidegger by examining 
four of his most accomplished students and detailing the way in which 
they dealt with their mentor’s Nazism while still reflecting his influence 
in their own thought. What makes the story poignant is the fact that the 
four students of Heidegger that Wolin examines were all Jewish, al- 
though fully assimilated and largely secularized Jews (Jonas being the 
only exception). Thus, in addition to being a “reception history” (judg- 
ing a thinker by the manner in which his thought is appropriated by his 
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followers), Wolin also studies the “anxiety of influence” of Heidegger 
upon his Jewish students whom naturally felt betrayed by Heidegger’s 
support of the Third Reich. 

One chapter is dedicated to each student and, to some extent, the in- 
dividual chapters stand alone from the work as a whole due to the fact 
that each of the main protagonists is a major figure in twentieth-century 
thought in his or her own right and each differs widely from the others 
in their mature political thought. Arendt became possibly the most im- 
portant twentieth-century political philosopher and developed a form of 
left leaning “political existentialism.” Léwith, who is best known for his 
remarkable scholarship on nineteenth-century German thought and in 
the philosophy of history, attempted to revive a classical, stoical philos- 
ophy of contemplative detachment. Jonas’s major contributions to phi- 
losophy were in the areas of philosophy of nature and biology and he 
viewed the development of autocracy as inevitable but hoped for a left- 
ist one that would overcome modern technology’s environmental de- 
structiveness. Marcuse became a guru for the New Left with his Marxist 
informed cultural criticism and went so far as to suggest an intellectual 
dictatorship to overcome industrial capitalism. 

Wolin does an excellent job of providing a summary of their respec- 
tive political philosophies as well as documenting their reaction to 
Heidegger’s Nazism. The results are especially informative on the latter 
score, for example, the degree to which Arendt was willing to overlook 
or play down Heidegger’s Nazi involvement is surprising and disappoint- 
ing. In contradistinction to Arendt, L6with was clearly incredibly per- 
ceptive regarding the affinity between Heidegger’s philosophy and his 
Nazism and Wolin makes good use of Léwith’s insights throughout the 
book. Wolin’s main purpose, however, for investigating these four stu- 
dents of Heidegger is not to write their intellectual biographies nor to 
detail each thinker’s philosophical achievements but to provide a way 
into a better understanding of Heidegger’s own failings through deter- 
mining the extent to which his students shared in Heidegger’s radical 
critique of modernity and, in so doing, remained prone to political radi- 
calism. 

It is in the critique of Heidegger, developed throughout but culminat- 
ing in a final chapter and an excursus on him, that the book’s true glory 
lies. Oftentimes Heidegger is recognized as being a serious and pro- 
found philosopher while apparently being obtuse and naive regarding 
political affairs. Wolin convincingly demonstrates that Heidegger’s Na- 
zism cannot be excused as mere political naïveté since his philosophy 
constantly calls for historical involvement and political decision and 
makes the temporal existence of Dasein essential to ontology. Such 
concepts as “historicity,” and “decisiveness” are key components of 
Heidegger’s philosophy and can easily tend toward irrational submis- 
sion to one’s historical context. Wolin is certainly right in maintaining 
that Heidegger’s failures of moral judgment “derive from his decision to 
base ethical and political judgments on factical rather than normative 
terms” (p. 184). He also establishes the clear continuity between 
Heidegger’s early criticisms of cultural modernity, motivated by ortho- 
dox Catholic theology (which had provided normativity), with his ma- 
ture atheistic and existential rejection of modernity that lacked norma- 
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tive grounding. The reader is rightly left without sympathy for 
Heidegger when he, for example, differentiates Blitzkrieg from western 
technological materialism by calling it a “metaphysical” act. 

One criticism I would level at Heidegger’s Children stems from 
Wolin’s determination to elicit the continuity between Heidegger and his 
students’ critique of modernity and their attacks on political liberalism 
and democracy. This focus plays down too sharply the discontinuities 
between the master and his pupils. Wolin treats Arendt, Léwith, and Jo- 
nas with limited sympathy and one is left with the sense that Wolin 
brooks almost:no criticism of political liberalism at all For instance, I 
believe Wolin judges Löwith too harshly when he interprets the philoso- 
pher’s stance of stoical contemplation as extreme by its refusal to make 
a stand for the legitimacy of modern democratic freedoms as providing 
moral compensation for the vicissitudes of history (p. 98). Wolin seems 
to criticize L6with for failing to do what Wolin is criticizing Heidegger 
for having done, namely, putting philosophy in the service of the state. 
Although Stoicism wrongly rejected the polis as meaningless, there is a 
significant difference between a reserved and disinterested philosophy 
(as well as with critiques of modernity by, for instance, the Popes Pius 
IX and X) and the philosophies and criticisms of partisans of some form 
of twentieth-century totalitarianism. By pointing out only the continu- 
ities between Heidegger and his students Wolin seems to argue for the 
moral equivalency between them. 

The child of Heidegger that Wolin does treat most sympathetically is 
Marcuse, based on his retention of the Frankfurt School’s fundamental 
egalitarianism as opposed to the more aristocratic sentiments of Heideg- 
ger and his other students. I found this rather surprising, however, since 
Marcuse was the only figure studied other than Heidegger that ever ex- 
plicitly defended existing totalitarian regimes through both his dismiss- 
ing of American anticommunism as social subterfuge to divert attention 
from the West's own repressive policies, and his defense of peasant 
communist revolutions, such as the Viet Cong’s. 

Despite these criticisms, Heidegger’s Children presents an articulate 
and convincing account of the moral and political weaknesses of 
Heidegger’s philosophy as well as highly informative studies of his influ- 
ence on four of the twentieth century's most important philosophers. 
The book will be very useful to those interested in coming to terms with 
Heidegger’s ambiguous legacy as well as those interested in the sadly 
common infatuation of modern intellectuals with political extremism.— 
Brian J. Fox, Brooklyn, NY. 
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Fides et Ratio et... , KEVIN HART 


Although Augustine, Anselm, and Aquinas are often cited in support of 
“faith and reason,” the doublet achieved prominence in that form only in the 
nineteenth century. The encyclical Fides et ratio can be seen as forming 
Aeterni patris, Humani generis, and Dei verbum into a tradition. Indeed, it 
looks back to the nineteenth century and remains at best uninterested in 
twentieth-century thought. One difficulty with the expression is that both 
faith and reason can be defined against experience, and there is a danger that 
the doublet “faith and reason” invites abstraction from all contexts, including 
exegesis and love, imagination, and sacrament. Properly understood, “faith 
and reason” implies “faith and reason and...” The encyclical is unclear at 
crucial moments. It begins to speak of reason, then slides into talk of ratio- 
nalism. It regards a crisis of rationalism as leading to nihilism, but the con- 
clusion is hastily drawn, at best. It underlines the importance of metaphysics 
and is critical of “the end of metaphysics,” but confuses different senses of 
the word. 


r 


Derrida and Lonergan On Human Development, GORDON RIXON, 
SJ. 


The article puts forward an interchange between Jacques Derrida and 
Bernard Lonergan, suggesting both thinkers delineate notions of human de- 
velopment that include stabilizing and innovating moments. While the per- 
spective adopted in the article remains more closely aligned with Lonergan’s 
foundational, methodological approach than with Derrida’s deconstructive 
process, the article acknowledges that Derrida’s thought is more resonant 
with the contemporary intellectual context. Derrida challenges the possibil- 
ity of an authentic foundational philosophy even as he accepts the utility of 
coherent but transitional framings for human interpretation. Lonergan’s crit- 
ical cognitional theory, epistemology, and metaphysics complement and cor- 
rect Derrida’s conflation of the human project with the interplay between the 
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constructive and transgressive moments of interpretation. Still, Derrida’s un- 
derstanding of discourse replaces classicism as the shadow:that constrains 
and enables contemporary inquirers as they assume greater responsibility for 
their participation in.social development. 


On the Question of Authorship in Maurice Blanchot, JOSEPE: 
SUGLIA . 


This article—part ofa larger project that examines the place of the hu- 
man in contemporary thought after the critique of the subject—takes as its ` 
point of departure the problematic of the author in Maurice Blanchot. If the 
author is sacrificed to language, it is argued, this is not to be conceived as the 
mere negation of authorial subjectivity; rather, the author, as a sacrificial fig- 
ure, answers to the exigency of a figuration that would. enable the a priori 
condition of signification in general to be exposed. In a word, the human is 
not dispensed with, for Blanchot, but engaged by language at its limits. On 
the basis of this analysis, La folie: du jour is construed as a narrative of what 
is called “the narave voice.” 


The Return: of the Subject in Michel Foucault, ROB DEVOS - 


Foucault rejects the subject as a center, that is to say, as a transparent 
self-conscious being who gives meaning to his actions. However, ideas about 
subjects that are thinking and willing autonomously are still functioning 
within modern culture. Discourses on subjectivity thus call for an archeolog- 
ical and genealogical explanation.. This compels Foucault to view subjectiv- 
ity increasingly not only as a product and a target of power, but also as a 
source of resistance and as an agent; for Foucault defines power as “actions 
about actions.” In his latest writings, Foucault starts to define the teleology 
of his philosophical ethos as the production of new forms of subjectivity, in 
terms of freedom and autonomy. The author argues that Foucault was al- 
ways particularly concerned. with circling around transgression, apprehend- 
ing subjectivity as an cables solfnegation, rather than with a return of the 
subject. , 


Mysticism: The Transformation of a Love Consumed by Desire into 
, @Love without Desire, PAUL MOYAERT 


Love, desire, and enjoyment. are the best natural. candidates for an un- 
derstanding of mystic love. Grounded in these natural capacities, mystic love 
bestows a spiritual orientation upon them that they cannot give to them- 
selves. Mystic love has everything in common with a passionate love; that is 
to say, a love consumed by desire. However, it also consists in a painful 
transformation of this self-destructive passion into a pure love; that is to say, 
a love without desire—which is another word for the highest contemplative 
prayers. The mystic way that brings about this transformation possesses a 
triadic structure. The first stage begins with the humble forms of meditative 
prayer and ends with the spectacular prayers of rapture and ecstasy. The suf- 
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fering of the mystic night is the turning point, preparing the prayer of mystic 
union with God in which the soul loves all there is as it is. 


Eating Ethically: Emmanuel Levinas and Simone Weil, MICHELLE 
BOULOUS 


Emmanuel Levinas’s work on the ethical responsibility of the face-to- 
face relation offers an illuminating context or clearing within which we might 
better appreciate the work of Simone Weil. Levinas’s subjectivity of the hos- 
tage, the one who is responsible for the other before being responsible for 
the self, provides us with a way of reencountering the categories of gravity 
and grace invoked in Weil's original account. In this paper the author ex- 
plores the terrain between these thinkers by raising the question of eating as, 
in part, an ethical act. Weil’s conception of grace refers to the state of decre- 
ation in which the utter humility of the self moves toward a kind of disinte- 
gration and weightlessness. This weightlessness, which Weil contrasts to the 
gravity of terrestrial weight, might be thought of in terms of the subject’s fun- 
damental responsibility for the other, especially in terms of the injunction 
“Thou shalt neither kill nor take the food of thy neighbor.” Taking the place 
of the other, taking the food from the mouth of the other, is the ethical di- 
lemma facing the subject as hostage and an elaboration of this situation may 
provide us with steps toward a radical questioning of anorexia as, at least in 
part, an ethical rather than purely medical condition. 


? 


On ee EAR and Forgetting Being: Aquinas, Heidegger, and 
Caputo, THOMAS A. F. KELLY 


This essay consists of an exploration of the relation between Aas 
and Heidegger as this is discussed in the work of John Caputo, and an at- 
tempt, in the light of what is learned from the previous discussion, to rethink 
the essence of Thomistic metaphysics in a way that is both faithful to the 
spirit of Thomism, remaining attentive to its mystical source, and alive to the 
mystery of Being in a Heideggerian sense. In this way the argumental struc- 
ture central to that metaphysics is treated as a Wittgensteinian ladder that we 
can kick away, that is, which auto-deconstructs, thereby placing us before 
unlimited, unqualified existence, the Difference between existence and noth- 
ingness. The essay ends with a suggestion for a transformation of Heideg- 
ger’s Denken along lines suggested by this rethinking of Thomism. A reply by 
John Caputo follows the essay. 


Auto-Deconstructing or Guiding a Bridge? A Reply to Thomas 
A. F. Kelly, JOHN D. CAPUTO 


Thomas Kelly offers a perceptive rendering of the core argument of 
Heidegger and Aquinas, which is that no amount of stress on the existential 
character of St. Thomas’s metaphysics affects what Heidegger himself meant 
by the “oblivion” (Vergessenheit) of Being, which was a uniquely phenomeno- 
logical, or aletheiological, and hence historical, issue for Heidegger. Despite 
the early formulation in Being and Time of the “question of the meaning of 
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Being,” Being, for Heidegger, does not have a meaning: it has a history. The 
Sache for him is the historical happening of manifestness, the very movement 
of the unfolding figures of Being’s manifestness, its alethic unfolding uncon- 
cealment. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 3, September 2002 


Hannah Arendt and the Political Imagination, WAYNE ALLEN 


If we understand Arendt’s work on totalitarianism as the beginning of 
her philosophizing, then we can better appreciate her concern with human 
nature and better judge her Existenz philosophy. Certifying Arendt as an ex- 
istentialist allows those who would label her to recast her ideas into the lan- 
guage of modernity and thereby abolish the nature that stalks modern theo- 
rizing. Eliminating nature as a reckoning also obliterates history as an 
anchor and offers moderns unlimited will for shaping the future. But Arendt 
is decisively antimodern in her formulation of imagination, which she uses to 
connect men to the past, to the deeds and the speech that set limits to human 
action. Imagination allows her to break through the thought-systems that 
now substitute for a God who is no-more and for a rationalist potential that is 
not-yet. This in-between forms a space of existence for thinkers who want to 
be at home in the world. 


African Traditional Thought and Growth in Personal Unity, PAT 
GIDDY 


In traditional African ethics the emphasis is on respect and hierarchy. 
This is underpinned by a conception of the person as normative, develop- 
mental, and communitarian. But in this conception the person is only prob- 
lematically unified. Further elaboration is needed on how one’s motivational 
structure is critically integrated if the tradition is to reformulated so as to 
meet the challenges of a liberal, and often relativist, global culture. The psy- 
chological and intersubjective conditions for such personal growth need to 
be spelled out. Here the author draws upon the writings of a contemporary 
South African Thomist writer, Augustine Shutte, on the emergence, develop- 
ment, and fulfillment of our powers of self-enactment, wach are given their 
proper intersubjective dimension. 


Tragedy and Truth in Heidegger and Jaspers. JENNIFER ANNA 
GOSETTI 


Recent inquiry into the relationship between two of the most significant 
German philosophers of the last century, Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers, 
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has profited from insights into their political differences; their friendship and 
estrangement; their accounts of existence, transcendence, and freedom; their 
belonging, in different respects, to the common heritage of existentialism. 
All of these insights are relevant for their understanding of the notion of the 
tragic. Indeed, both Heidegger and Jaspers subscribe to what they call tragic 
knowledge for insight into the limits of the knowable and the effable. In this 
essay, the author aims to engage their views of the tragic in critical dialogue 
in order to show that for both of these philosophers tragedy, in literature and 
in its philosophical interpretation, defines the relationships of thought to 
transcendence and of history to truth. She begins with an account of Jas- 
pers’s treatment of the tragic, proceeds to interpret Heidegger’s account of 
tragic poetry and his posttragic notion of Gelassenheit, and finally outlines 
the limitations of tragedy as a model for historical truth. The author argues 
that the fact that these limitations are explicitly denoted and called for by 
Jaspers but are to some extent neglected by Heidegger is due to a difference 
between their philosophies with regard to the primacy of ontology, and per- 
haps to their rival conceptions of it. 


Determination and Excess (and Neoplatonism?) in the Metaphysics 
of William Desmond, D. W. HADLEY 


William Desmond’s ongoing contribution to metaphysics encompasses 
both an innovative construction of a metaphysical perspective (“metaxologi- 
cal metaphysics”) and a thorough criticism of prior metaphysics. Consider- 
ation of seven distinct but related criticisms of other metaphysical theories 
reveal much of Desmond’s own view. What seems to be missing in Des- 
mond’s works is a thoroughgoing use of Neoplatonic thinkers. This absence 
is telling insofar as classical Neoplatonists not only avoid many of the criti- 
cisms that Desmond directs against forgetful metaphysicians but actually ar- 
ticulate a metaphysics that would often confirm Desmond’s own. A clear ex- 
ample of this is found in Plotinus’s view of determination and excess in the 
individual, a metaphysical topic of great importance for Desmond himself. 
From this, one may conclude that Desmond’s already rich metaphysical 
thinking may be further enriched through closer consideration of Neopla- 
tonism. 


The Intellect, Receptivity, and the Material Singulars in Aquinas, 
SIOBHAN NASH-MARSHALL 


Intellectual receptivity is both the prerequisite for objective human 
knowledge and the condition of possibility for all human knowledge. The au- 
thor’s arguments are cast in Thomistic terms. In the first part, he reviews the 
most important arguments with which Aquinas defends the receptivity of the 
human intellect, especially the argument from intellectual media and the ar- 
gument from actualization. In the second he attempts to resolve the apparent 
contradictions involved in the claim that the intellect is receptive, contradic- 
tions that stem from the fact that the intellect is an active potency (since its 
proper act is to reason) and receptivity is the act of a passive potency. In the 
final part the author argues that knowledge of the proper object of the human 
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intellect (material singulars) is possible if and only if the human intellect is 
receptive. . 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 4, December 2002 , 
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What is a Text? A Pragmatic Theory, MARK BEVIR 


The paper defends a principle of procedural individualism according to 
which meanings are always subjective or intersubjective. Texts do not have 
meanings in themselves but rather are objects to which individuals attach 
various meanings. The paper then deploys this analysis of meaning to ad- 
dress debates about textuality. It considers the stability of the text: although 
texts are indeterminate in that future individuals might attach unforeseen 
meanings to them, they have determinate content at any given time in that 
the meanings people have attached to them are fixed. It considers the rela- 
tionship of textual meaning to authorial meaning: authors and readers alike 
attach meanings to texts, with confusions arising when philosophers assume 
that one or other must constitute the meaning of the text itself. 


Levinas’s Critique of the Sacred, JOHN CARUANA 


Levinas’s harsh criticisms of the sacred have irked not just his critics 
but even some who sympathize with his work. Taken at face value, some of 
Levinas’s comments concerning’ the sacred appear prejudicial toward non- 
monotheistic religions. But a closer’ reading of his analysis of the sacred 
shows that his preoccupation with the sacred has to do with a questionable 
“temptation” or disposition found in every human being. Drawing on the in- 
sights of the bible, Shakespeare, and Lévy-Bruhl, Levinas shows how this 
temptation involves a primitive wish to escape one’s responsibilities as a hu- 
man being. For Levinas, the phenomenon of the sacred promotes the illusion 
of a direct and immediate experience of the absolute or the Infinite. Genuine 
transcendence, for Levinas, is possible only within the ethical drama of self 
and other. The apex of human life involves not.the eclipsing of the self—the 
fundamental motivation behind the sacred—but a heightening of the self’s 
radical uniqueness that only moral engagement makes possible. 


Intentional Structure and the Identity Theory of Knowledge in 
- Bernard Lonergan: A Problem with Rational Self- 
Appropriation, GREG P. HODES 


According to Lonergan, the intentional relation in which rational self-ap- 
propriation occurs is of the same kind ‘as that which produces first level 
knowledge, for example, of mathematics or science. The author argues that 
this cannot be the case arid proposes an amended theory in which the intend- 
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ing subject-intended object relation of first level cognition becomes in ratio- 
nal self-appropriation a numerical identity of knower and known and of the 
epistemic and the ontological. The suggested modification is one with which 
the author thinks Lonergan would be sympathetic. 


Human Happiness and the Role of Philosophical Wisdom in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, THOMAS P. SHERMAN, S.J. 


Aristotle describes human happiness as a life of virtuous activity in 
book 1 of the Nicomachean Ethics but as a life of contemplative activity and 
a life of ethically virtuous activity in book 10. In which kind of life does Aris- 
totle ultimately believe that happiness consists? The answer lies in the role of 
philosophical wisdom within ethically virtuous activity. The author argues 
that philosophical wisdom has a dual role: its exercise is the end of ethically 
virtuous activity and the virtue by which that end is rationally apprehended. 
Just as ethically virtuous activity depends on the exercise of philosophical 
wisdom in this dual way, so human happiness can be understood as a single 
life of virtuous activity whose end is the exercise of philosophical wisdom in 
contemplative activity. The exercise of philosophical wisdom will include 
ethically virtuous activity as an end includes what is desired for its sake. 


No Self? A Look at a Buddhist Argument, WILLIAM F. VALLICELLA 


Central to Buddhist thought and practice is the anatta doctrine. In its 
unrestricted form the doctrine amounts to the claim that nothing at all pos- 
sesses self-nature. This article examines an early Buddhist argument for the 
doctrine. The argument, roughly, is that (i) if anything were a self, it would 
be both unchanging and self-determining; (ii) nothing has both of these prop- 
erties; therefore, (iii) nothing is a self. The thesis of this article is that, de- 
spite the appearance of formal AY the truth of (i) is inconsistent with 
the truth of (iii). 


The Unclear, Inconsequential, and Aristotelian Agency, MICHAEL J. 
WHITE 


The Aristotelian conception of human agency and responsibility locates 
agency and responsibility in the exercise of practical reason in deliberation. 
A characteristic of such deliberation is that it must pertain to matters that 
can be decided either one way or the other. Some texts of Aristotle suggest 
an interpretation of deliberation that appears to yield the paradoxical result 
that agents are most responsible for (or act most freely with respect to) 
choices that are least determined, to the exclusion of other possible choices, 
by the practical reasoning issuing in those choices. This essay explores this 
strand of thought in Aristotle. It then proceeds to examine the response to 
the “paradox” in a middle-Platonist work, the De Fato of Pseudo-Plutarch, 
and in the thought of the eminent twentieth-century neo-Thomist, Reginald 


Garrigou- 
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Robust Nonreductive Materialism; DERK PEREBOOM. 


The author addresses four challenges to nonreductive materialism: the 
argument from explanatory exclusion against irreducibly mental causal pow- 
ers; the contention that the nonreductive view is indistinguishable from a 
metaphysically suspect variety of emergentism; the claim that the functional- 
ism typically endorsed by nonreductive materialists is incompatible with irre- 
ducibly mental causal powers; and the claim that arguments for nonreductive 
materialism from multiple realizability are defective. He argues that nonre- 
ductive materialism can finesse the explanatory exclusion problem; that 
there are significant differences between the controversial sort of emergent- 
ism and nonreductive materialism; that a position according to which mental 
states instantiate irreducibly mental causal powers indeed cannot be func- 
tionalist, but that there is a nonfunctionalist account of mental states which 
the nonreductivist can endorse; and that the nonreductive view can with- 
stand doubts about arguments from multiple realizability Correspondence 
to: Derk.Pereboom@uvm.edu 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 99, No. 12, December 2002 


Belief and Translation, MARCO SANTAMBROGIO 


The article advocates a reform of our pretheoretical intuitions concern- 
ing belief ascriptions. In particular, it claims that it is incorrect to describe a 
speaker who sincerely assents to “Cicero is bald” while rejecting “Tully is 
bald” as believing that Cicero is bald but Tully is not. In the course of this at- 
tempt, a theory of belief ascriptions is given that validates both quantifying 
into belief contexts (provided the relevant that-clause involves only proper 
names and, possibly, other devices of direct reference) and an amended form 
of Leibniz’s Law. The starting point is Kripke’s puzzle about belief, which not 
only is the central problem any theory of belief ascription must grapple with 
but also reveals the close connection between belief ascription and transla- 
tion. The theory of belief ascriptions presented exploits this basic insight.— 
Correspondence to: marcosan@unipr.ut 
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Qualia and Analytical Conditionals, DAVID BRADDON-MITCHELL 


This paper explains how the conceivability (Zombie) argument against 
physicalism fails. The concept qualia has an implicit conditional structure. It 
depends on the truth of the metaphysical claim that there are nonphysical 
properties directly known in experience. If there are such properties, qualia 
picks them out rigidly. If not, qualia picks out a set of functional properties. 
Two dimensional semantics can be used to explain away the conceivability of 
physical duplicates without experience. Even physicalists cannot be sure 
that physicalism is true, they must give nonzero credence to the actual world 
containing nonphysical states known in experience, in which case (1) the ref- 
erence of qualia is these states and necessarily so, and hence Zombies possi- 
ble. But if physicalism is true, then (2) the intension of qualia is such that 
Zombies are impossible. Intuitions about conceivability, are too blunt an in- 
strument to distinguish between (1) and (2). The intuition may be underwrit- 
ten by (1) but this does not entail the falsity of (2).—Correspondence to 
dbm@mail.usyd.edu.au 


<-  MONIST 
Vol. 85, No. 4, October 2002 


Consequence, Counterparts and Substitution, SEBASTIAN BAUER 
and HEINRICH WANSING 


In this paper, the notion of a logical system is discussed., It is argued 
that the syntactic and the semantic consequence relation of a genuine logic 
must be structural, that is, must be closed under uniform second-order sub- 
stitution. The counterpart semantics for quantified modal logic developed by 
David Lewis is considered. It is shown that in general, the counterpart se- 
mantics, being the semantics of what is called C-models, does not give rise to 
a genuine logic. In contrast to this observation, it is shown that every class of 
predicate Kripke models for quantified modal logic in fact generates a struc- 
tural logic. 


Bolzano’s Concept of Consequence, MARK SIEBEL 


The article presents Bolzano’s concept of consequence, introduced un- 
der the heading “derivability” (Ableitbarkeit) in his Wissenschafislehre 
(1837), and relates it to modern accounts. Derivability holds between “sen- 
tences in themselves,” which are not linguistic symbols but the potential con- 
tents of declarative sentences. It is defined with recourse to variation of 
parts of sentences in themselves: Q are derivable from P with respect to the 
“ideas in themselves” I if every substitution of I which leads to true variants 
of P leads to true variants of Q. Some modifications result in a notion which 
is close to Tarski’s logical consequence, although there is still an important 
difference because for Bolzano sentences in themselves are the primary 
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objects of logic. He also advocates a principle resembling the relevance logi: 
cians’ condition of shared variables. A closer look reveals that it contradicts 
some of the theorems of derivability offered by Bolzano. ug pOndence 
to: siebel@uni- leipzig. de . 
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Kant and Sexual Perversion, ALAN SOBLE 


This essay examines Kant on sexual perversion, especially homseni. 
ity and masturbation (his examples), through a close reading of Lectures on 
Ethics and Metaphysics of Morals. Kant employs two arguments against the 
permissibility of homosexual practices and masturbation: one based on the 
“duties to self” clause of the Second Formulation, another based on the un- 
naturalness of these activities. Kant tries to link these arguments but they 
are, the author argues, distinct. The nature argument accomplishes nothing 
for Kant in his attempt to provide a moral critique of homosexuality and mas- 
turbation; indeed, the argument is merely a vehicle for Kant’s expressing his 
disgust. The duties to self argument does all the philosophical work in both 
of Kant’s treatises (he recognizes that). However, the argument from the du- 
ties to self clause of the Second Formulation to the absolute prohibition of 
homosexuality and masturbation fails: the most Kant gets is the conclusion 
that when homosexuality and masturbation (like any other sexual activity) 
become gluttonous or stupefying (like drinking too much alcohol and eating 
too much), only then can these activities be condemned as violating a duty to 
self. The author relies on Kant’s views on sexual perversion to defend the 
general thesis that Kantian ethics, in the hands of Kant, is cold and heartless. 
Philosophers discussed include Roger Scruton, Mary Gregor, John Finnis, 
and Lara Denis. ' 


Perversion and Death, RONALD DE SOUSA 


When philosophers recommend an attitude to death, no less than when 
they recommend the correct attitude to sex, we presume, such advice to be 
grounded in rational considerations about what is natural and proper, Two 
things must follow: first, that there will be room for perverted attitudes to 
death; second, that some objective facts about death can be found to justify 
such an evaluation. I explore a parallel between the duality of psychological 
and biological approaches to erotic desire, regarded as the paradigm of all 
desire, and a similar duality in the fear òf death, regarded as the paradigm of 
all aversion. The result is to throw into relief both the attraction and the ab- 
surdity of countenancing any notion of perversion. 
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Peripatetic Perversions, DIRK BALTZLY 


This paper attempts to provide an analysis of a morally relevant concept 
of sexual perversion within a neo-Aristotelian framework. It argues that sex- 
ual perversion needs to be given an agent-centered, not an act-centered, anal- 
ysis. Very roughly, the conclusion is that sexual perversions are sexual predi- 
lections that are linked either analytically or empirically to states of bad 
- character such as cowardice or brutality. 


Perverted Attractions, CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS 


The author argues that the concept of perversion plays a distinctive role 
in our evaluative discourse—a role that is not wedded to an allegedly unac- 
ceptable teleological understanding of the perverted item and that may be ob- 
scured by a narrow focus on sexual instances of perversion. The author at- 
tempts to distinguish a charge of perversion from a mere charge of 
immorality, and to characterize perversion in broadly aesthetic terms, as in- 
volving a certain sort of incapacity for enjoyment. The paper concludes with 
some remarks about the applicability of the perversion concept in overtly 
aesthetic settings, and suggests, in particular, that the concept helps us to 
make better sense of sentimentality. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Nicholas Rescher, University Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Pittsburgh, was awarded an honorary Doctor of Philosophy degree by the 
university of his native city of Hagen in Germany, the Fernuniversitaet, which 
has grown into Germany’s second largest institution of higher learning. With 
this award, made “in recognition of his contributions to philosophy and to 
philosophical collaboration between Germany and the USA,” Dr. Rescher has 
now received six honorary degrees from universities on three continents. 
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Most of the journals in POIESIS are not available in electronic 
format from any other service. 


Every word in every issue in the database is fully searchable, 
including thousands of articles, book reviews, and dissertation 
listings, as well as all abstracts, footnotes, and bibliographic 
entries. Fielded searches are provided for all authors and article 
titles, and a power search function automatically defines any 
Boolean combination of terms in the appropriate manner. 


While subscriptions to POIESIS are only available to institu- 
tions, tables of contents of all issues in the database are freely 
available to anyone who registers at the following address: 

http://poiesis.nlx.com!visitorslindex. cfmifuseaction=new User 
Registered users can browse hundreds of tables of contents at will, 
and freely search these by author and title. 


The price of a subscription to POIESIS is based on expected usage, 
and the number of philosophy faculty at a given institution is 
used to make this determination. Pricing remains modest, reflecting 
our continuing commitment to make POJESIS available to the 
widest possible audience. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS* 
0-3 Philosophy Faculty $ 300/yr 
4-9 Philosophy Faculty $ 750/yr 
10+ Philosophy Faculty $1,500/yr 


POIESIS is a joint-venture of the Philosophy Documentation Cen- 
ter and InteLex Corporation, the leading producer of full-text 
databases in philosophy. 


*For a single campus LAN, using IP range verification. Licenses for 
satellite campuses or library consortia are available. Please contact 
the Philosophy Documentation Center for more information. 
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_ JOURNALS : 
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FurL-Texr Access, 
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Abii Catholic = 
Philosophical Quarterly 


Aina ah Studies 


Business Ethics Quarterly 
Idealistic Studies ar 
errata 


Teaching Philosophy >, 


*To protect the journals, = 
full-text access through 
POIESIS is provided to. . 
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The 
Jerusalem 
Philosophical 
Quarterly 


@ 
Editor 
Enpy M. ZEMACH 
Managing Editor 
EVA SHORR 


Published in Hebrew since 1945 at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, as of vol. 39 (1990) Iyyun appears four times a year: 
January and July in English; April and October in Hebrew. 

The English issues include summaries of the Hebrew articles. 


Tyyun accepts long essays, articles, and critical studies 
irrespective of philosophical school or method of inquiry. 


Selected articles: 


HARRY FRANKFURT: On the Usefulness of Final Ends 
P.M.S. Hacker: Wittgenstein on Frazer’s Golden Bough 
JAMES HIGGINBOTHAM: Truth and Understanding 

MARK GLOUBERMAN: Athens and Jerusalem 

MICHAEL P. LEVINE: Loving Individuals for their Properties 
JERROLD LEVINSON: Gurney and the Appreciation of Music 
JEAN-FRANCOIS LYOTARD: Gesture and Commentary 

J. MARGOLIS: The Defeat of the Computational Model of the Mind 
ELUAH MILLGRAM: Hume on Practical Reasoning 

RICHARD MOULD: Satisfying Reality 

SUSAN NEIMAN: Kant on the Structure of Practical Reason 
KAI NIELSEN: Philosophy as Wide Reflective Equilibrium 
PauL RICOEUR: Memory, Forgetfulness, and History 
RICHARD SHUSTERMAN: Popular Art and Legitimation 
T.L.S. SpriGGE: The Mind of Spinoza’s God 


Cheques should be made payable to the Jerusalem Philosophical Society 
and addressed to the S. H. Bergman Center for Philosophical Studies, the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 91905, Israel. 

Individuals: Annual subscription: $25; English issues only: $18 
Institutions: Annual subscription: $32; LEnghsh issues only: $20 





Synthese 


An International Journal for 
Epistemology, Methodology and 
Philosophy of Science 


Editor-in-Chief: Jaakko Hintikka, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Boston University, MA, USA 
Managing Editor: Meredith Entsh, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Boston University, MA, USA 


Synthese publishes articles In the theory of knowledge, the 
general methodological problems of science, such as the prob- 
lems of scientific discovery and scientific interest, of induction 
and probability, of causation and of the role of mathematics, 
statistics and logic in sclence, the methodological and founda- 
tlonal problems of the different departmental sciences, insofar 
as they have philosophical Interest, those aspects of symbolic 
logic and of the foundations of mathematics which are relevant 
to the philosophy and methodology of sclence, and those facets 
of the history and sociology of science which are important for 
contemporary topical pursuits. 

Particular attention Is paid to the role of mathematical, logical 
and linguistic methods in the general methodology of science 
and the foundations of the different sciences, be they physical, 
blological, behavioral or social. 

Mest of the issues of Synthese are organized into thematic 
issues, taking the character of symposia dealing with described 
themes. 


Subscription Information ISSN 0039-7857 
2002, Volumes 130-133 (12 issues) 

Subscription rate: EUR 1167.00 e USD 1170 00 « GBP 748.00 
Private rate. EUR 536 00 e USD 592.00 e GBP 344 00 


Subscription Rate refers to either the Paper version or the Online 
version To recolve the Combined Paper & Online Version please add 
20%. The private rate, if applicable, is available for the paper version 
only. 


Special rate for APA. EUR 486.50/USD 536.00 


P.O Box 322, 3300 AH Dordrecht, The Netherlands, E-mail ordordspt@wkap ni 
PO Box 368, Accord Station, Hingham, MA 02018-0358, U S.A , E-mail kiuwer@wkap com 
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Philosophical 
Studies 


An International Journal for 
Philosophy in the Analytic 
Tradition 


Editor-in-Chief: Stewart Cohen, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, USA 

Editor: Keith Lehrer, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
USA 


Philosophical Studies was founded in 1950 by Herbert 
Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars to provide a periodical dedicated 
to work in analytic philosophy. The journal remains 
devoted to the publication of papers in exclusively ana- 
lytic philosophy. Papers dpplying formal techniques to 
philosophical problems are welcome. The principal aim is 
to publish articles that are models of clarity and precision 
in dealing with significant philosophical issues. It is 
intended that readers of the journal will be kept abreast 
of the central issues and problems of contemporary 
analytic philosophy. 


Subscription Information ISSN 0031-8116 
2002, Volumes 107-111 (15 Issues) 

Subscription rate: 

EUR 1137.00 e USD 1139.00 e GBP 729.00 

Private rate: EUR 522.00 » USD 578.00 e GBP 335.00 


Subscriplion Rate refers to either the Paper version or the 
Online version. To receive the Combined Paper & Online Version 
please add 20%. The private rate, if applicable, is available for the 
paper version only. 
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Philosophy Journals 
from Oxford 


Australasian Journal of Philosophy 
epi BY FRID D'AGOSTINO 


- AJP publishes articles and discussion notes of high quality in any area of 
philosophy, reviews of Important recent books In philosophy, and book 


PA 
www.oup.co.uk/ajphil 


The British Journal of Aesthetics 
EDITED BY PETER LAMARQUE 


BJA is an international forum for debate In aesthetics and the phlosophy 
of art, including the history of aesthetics, the nature of aesthetics in 
judgement and the principles of art criticism to foundational issues 
concerning the visual arts, literature, music, dance, film and architecture. 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 
DMD by Prrer Clark 


For the last 50 years the BJPS has continued to publish high quality 
articles and book reviews on all aspects of phdosophy related to the 
understanding and Interpretation of the mathematical, physical, natural, 
and human sciences. 


Insttubons £57/U8$99 
Members of the BSPS: £27/US$48 


www.oup.co.uk/phiscl 


Mind 
EDITED BY Mark Sainssury * 
For over 100 years Mind has presented the best of cutting edge thought 


m epistemology, metaphysics, philosophy of language, philosophy of logic, 
and philosophy of mind. Mind continues its tradition of excellence today 
and has been avaiable online to all subscnbers smce 1997. F 


à www.oup.co.uk/mind 
For further details contact Journais Marketing (XAD) 
Press 


paca ae 27513, USA. OX FORD 


tel 1 800 852 7323 (Ósa & Cuor oar on 919 677 0977 
fax. 919 677 1714 emai pl samples@oup-org.usa . UNIVERSITY PRESS 





